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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Labor Issue has given place for the week to 
the issue of Anarchism vs. Social Order. These 
two are entirely distinct issues, and scarcely even co. 
related. The strikes in Chicago gave an opportunity 
to. the Anarchists to inaugurate a campaign of mob 
violence, which their organs have long been threaten- 
ing. These Anarchists, composed largely of Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, and Poles, but recruited by crim- 
inals of all classes and nationalities, formed in head 
less mobs, in Chicago and Milwaukee, animated 
apparently by no other purpose than to burn, kill, 
and destroy. They are not properly workingmen, 
though probably most of them work for a living, as do 
nearly all men in America. They do not belong to any 
of the labor organizations. They are not Knights of 
Labor. One of their objective points was a body of 
workingmen to whom their employers had granted 
the demand for shorter hours, and their acts of vio- 


lence have been vigorously denounced by Mr. Pow- 
derly. This was not a laber outbreak, but the out- 
break of a mob which took advantage of a disturb- 
ance produced by a strike, as it might have taken 
advantage of a disturbance produced by a fire, a flood, 
oratornado. The aim of these Anarchists, as inter- 
preted by their organs, is not more wages, or fewer 
hours of labor, or any amelioration of industrial 
wrongs ; it is ‘‘ the forcible overthrow of all existing 
arrangements ;” their creed is Proudhon’s aphorism, 
‘* Property is robbery ;” their platform is Herr Most’s 
—‘* Massacres of the people’s enemies must be insti- 
tuted ; the war cannot terminate until the enemy (the 
beast of property) has been pursued to its last lurking 
place and tetally destroyed.” The dynamite bomb, 
the weapon of the Fenians in England, the Anarchists 
in France, and the Nihilists in Russia, was used with 
murderous effect by the rioters in Chicago ; but the 
police at whom the bombs were thrown quailed 
nei her before the terrific explosion nor before the 
subsequent firing from the well-armed mob. Too 
great praise cannot be awarded to the force for its 
courage against terrible odds ; it succeeded in every 
encounter, and there were some desperate ones. A 
proclamation of the Mayor forbids street gatherings ; 
several of the Anarchist leaders have been arrested, 
others are in hiding. The arrested leaders have 
proved their cowardice by their demeanor, and prob- 
ably the danger is over in Chicago for the present. 
The only peril seriously dreaded is from incendiary 
fires. If such fires were started in the lumber dis- 
trict when a high wind was blowing, great damage 
might be inflicted before the flames could be stayed. 
Governor Oglesby has not been heard from. Governor 
Rusk, of Wisconsin, has been. He massed troops in 
Milwaukee, and at one or two other points where the 
Anarchist mobs were specially threatening, and in 
the former city taught them a terrible but very nec- 
essary lesson. 





Details of the Ohicago rioting our readers will find 
in the letter of our Ohicago correspondent. The 
following graphic account of the one short battle in 
Milwaukee we condense from the New York ‘‘ Trib 
une:” ‘* By 6 a.M. Wednesday five hundred Poles 
had assembled io the vicinity of the large Polish 
church, each bearing a huge club, iron bar, or some 
other implement of warfare. They formed into line 
and marched in the direction of Bay View, raising 
the cry as they went, ‘ Kill the militia and burn the 
mills.’ Major Traemur ordered the four companies 
under his command from inside the rolling mills 
inclosure, where they had been in camp during the 
night, and stationed them in the best pessible position 
to check the strikers. As the latter approached they 
were ordered to stop. No heed was given to Major 
Traemur, who repeated the order and gave all fair 
warning that to advance meant certain death. Again 
the crowd, which was now about 1,500 strong, 
ignored the caution and pushed toward the bridge. 
No attention being given to the second warning, the 
order to fire was given. The six companies emptied 
their guns with a steady aim, and the attacking 
party, seeing several of their number fall wounded or 
dead, threw themselves flat on the ground and sought 
the shelter of the railroad embankment. The level 
of South Bay Street and Lincoln Avenue, being higher 
than the marsh, was also sought by the frantic men, 
who tumbled headlong into the water. There was 
every evidence on surrounding objects to show that the 
militia had fired low, and ‘ with intent to kill,’ as one 
of them expressed it.” The mob made no attempt to 
tally, and at this writing the indications are that the 
prompt and vigorous action of the authorities in the 
two cities has put an end to the Anarchist mobs for 
tne present. 





The uprising of these mobs appears to have sur- 
prised the public generally ; but the only thing really 
surprising is that the Anarchists were not better or- 





ganized, and were so easily quelled. We believe that 


Professor R. T. Ely was the first one to call public 
attention to the purposes of the Anarchists in 
America, in three very significant articles published in 
The Christian Union two years ago thisspring. Since 
that time we have kept the alarm bell ringing ; other 
journals have sounded the alarm ; a few of theclergy 
have realized the danger, and some have urged more 
vigorous measures for the education of men whose 
only leaders were apostles of arson and murder ; and 
now and then a statesman or an editor has suggested 
that there are limits to the right to publish incentives 
to flagrant crime. There lies before us a circular 
addressed ‘‘To Tramps,” by Lucy E. Parsons, the 
negro wife of one of the arch-leaders of last week’s 
mob. We quote: 


“Stroll you down the avenues of the rich, and look 
through the magnificent plate windows into their voluptu- 
ous homes, and here you will discover the very identical 
robbers who have despoiled you and yours. Then let your 
tragedy be enacted Aere/ Awaken them from their wanton 
sports at your expense! Send forth your petition and let 
them read it by the red glare of destruction. Thus when 
you cast ‘ one long lingering look behind,’ you can be assured 
that you have spoken to these robbers in the only language 
which they have ever been able to understand, for they have 
never yet deigned to notice any petition from their slaves 
that they were not compelled to read by the red glare burst- 
ing from the cannon’s mouth, or that was not handed to 
them upon the point of the sword. You need no organiza- 
tion when you make up your mind to present this kind of 
petition. In fact, an organization would be a detriment to 
you; but each of you hungry tramps who read these lines, 
avail yourselves of those little methods of warfare which 
science has placed in the hands of the poor man, and you 
will become a power in this or any other land. Learn the 
use of explosives.”’ 





Such appeals as this have been openly printed and 
publicly circulated among a population who have 
learned under aristocratic and hierarchical systems 
abroad only to hate State, Church, and society—men 
witheut patriotism, religion, or the restraints of 
socialorder. There could be but one result ; and yet 
when Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, burdened with a sense 
of the responsibility of Ohristian men for the souls 
of such home heathen, tried to raise a hundred 
thousand dollars for mission work among them, he 
found a response from only a few pockets. When 
President Seelye told the Oongregationalists that 
the cities, not the prairies, were our mission fields, his 
auditors applauded, but the churches did not act. 
When The Christian Union quoted from the Chicago 
‘‘ Alarm” just such utterances as the above, and 
leading clergymen in six of our great American cities 
described in our columns the condition of these Home 
Heathen, readers shrugged their shoulders, and 
turned the page to find pleasanter reading. The 
mobs at Chicago and Milwaukee accentuate the 
appeals of Dr. Goodwin and the warnings of Pro- 
fessor Ely. They give emphasis to De Tocqueville’s 
warning uttered nearly forty years ago: ‘‘ I look upon 
the size of certain American cities, and especially on 
the nature of their population, as a real danger which 
threatens the future security of the Republics of the 
New World.” They ought to arouse the most 
somnolent to a sense of the absolute necessity, for 
self-preservation, of: 1. The election by the com- 
munity of honest and brave magistrates, who will 
not bear the sword in vain. 2. Much more efficient 
measures by the church for the education and eleva- 
tion of the pagan populations of America. 





These events also suggest some questions. We 
content ourselves with asking them here; perhaps 
we may attempt to answer them hereafter. It will 
be well at least to ponder them : 

1. Do we want to stimulate immigration to Amer- 
ica? Are not immigrants coming, without extra in- 
ducements, quite as fast as we can take care of 
them ? 

2. Is a tariff which provides an unnatural incentive 
to manufacturers to import cheap foreign laborers, in 





order to make high-priced domestic goods, protection 
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to ‘* American labor,” or safe for American civili- 
zation ’ 

3. Is unrestricted immigration required by the law 

liberty, or desirable for the interests of America ? 

4. Are there any limits to the right of free 
speech? Is it necessary to permit a demagoguo to 
appeal to an ignorant mob to burn, kill, and destroy, 
and wait till the pup Is begin to carry out the lessons 
they have received, before any steps are taken to close 
the school ? 

5. How much ought the liquor shops which helped 
to craze the mobs of Chicago and Milwaukee to pay 
if they made good the damage they helped to 
cause ? 

6. Is the Gospel still the power of God unto salva- 
tion? or, having conquered pagan Rome, is it to be 
conquered by the paganized populations of our cities ? 
If not, what answer will the Ohristian church in 
America make to its Lord when he ealls it to 
account for this neglected portion of its parish ? 

Congress, we see, is beginning to consider question 
No. 3, and already a number of bills have been intro- 
duced to restrict immigration. The most radical of 
these requires a certificate from a United States 
consul that the immigrant is not a convict, nor a pau 
per, nor imported under a labor contract, and is of 
sound mind and competent for citizenship. 





Mr. Powderly has confirmed the growing conviction 
among people at large of his soundness and dis- 
interestedness, and has brought into clear light the 
recent bluaders of the Knights of Labor, by a circular 
which he has just addressed to that order. That recent 
unwise actions of local assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor do not represent the sentiment of the entire 
body is evident from the statement that nearly 4,000 
assemblies have pledged themselves to act on his 
previous circular. The admirable comprehension of 
the labor question which this circular discloses can- 
not better be brought out than by a few quotations. 
**T feel,” says Mr. Powderly, ‘‘ that it only requires 
the coming to the front of the real men of our Order 
to set us right before the world. We demand for 
ourrelves the right of free speech, and we cannot con- 
sis‘ently deny it to others. Weare no more the salt 
of the earth than the millions of unknown toilers who 
do the work of the world. In our dealings with la- 
borers and capitalists we must deal justly and fairly 
by them ; if we would have justice done to us we 
must in tura do equally to otbers. If the men who 
porsess money enough to buy guns and dynamite 
would invest it in the purchase of some well 
selected work on labor, they would put the money to 
good use ; they will never need the guns or dynamite 
in this country. We know we have rights without 
passing resolutions.” Mr. Powderly declares ihat he 
hates the word boycott; ‘‘it is a bad practice ; it bas 
been handed to us by the capitalists.” He strongly 
advises against it. Altogether, the circular is full of 
sterling common sense, and the Knights of Labor will 
regain something of the popular sympathy which 
they bave lately forfeited if they will shape their 
course by counsel so judicious and so far-seeing. 





fhe situation in Greece remains as uncertain and 
perplexing as ever. If the Greeks know what they 
are about, they are probably the only persons in 
Europe who have any comprehension of the present 
situation. Their refusal to disarm—for that is the 
practical outcome of their diplomatic evasions— 
evidently surprises and bewilders the Great Powers, 
who cannot understand what poesible ground of 
hope Greece can have for in an attack upon 
Turkey in defiance of Europe. The ministry 
of M. Delyannis have resigned, and the King has 
accepted their resignations, if tbe latest tele- 
graphic reports are to be credited. The situation, 
absurd as it is, would not be especially inimical to 
the peace of Europe if it were not for the suspiciup, 
which is gaining ground, that Greece is being secretly 
backed by one of the Great Powers—that Power, of 
course, Russia. Russian diplomacy is quite equal to 
the appearance of concerted action with Europe, 
while at the same moment it is secretly urging 
Grecce on, promising material aid and support when 
a war with Turkey is once actually begun. If there 
is any ground for this susp'cion, then there is ground 
for the serious apprehensions felt concerning the 
European situation. If Greece, urged on by Russia, 
begins a war upon Turkey, there is little doubt but 
that Russia will seize the opportunity to finish the 
European empire of the Turks. The Russian regret 
that English threats stopped the Russian army 
within sight of Constantinople in the last war is un- 





concealed, and Russia will seize any opportunity 
which will open the road to the Bosphorus again. 
It is possible that there may be nothing in all this; 
quite possible, ou the other hand, that, after having 
urged Greece on, Russia may take alarm and decline 
to help her out of the bog into which she has enticed 
her ; but it is impossible to believe that so astute a 
politician as Delyannis should undertake, single- 
handed, to defy Europe. 





Mr. Chamberlain, who has been generally credited 
with the introduction of the American caucus sys- 
tem into English politics, has just discovered that 
the caucus is an edged tool likely to cut the hand that 
uses it. In the endeavor to consolidate the Liberal 
party, and to organize it more thoroughly on party 
lines, he has built up a strong central authority. For 
the old loose party control through the Liberal clubs 
in London there has been substituted a body of men 
representing the Liberal associations throughout 
England, and able, therefore, to speak for the Liberal 
party as our National political conventions speak 
for our political parties. A good many Englishmen 
who, like the late Mr. Forster, have inherited the 
best English political traditions of independence, have 
strongly resisted this innovation, and have regarded 
Mr. Chamberlain as a man who had more faith in the 
devices of practical politics than in the policies of 
statesmanship. Last week the council of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation, representing all the Liberal 
associations in England, after a stormy debate, and 
amid great enthusiasm, passed a resolution, by an 
enormous majority, expressing their confidence in 
the Gladstone Ministry and pledging their support to 
the Gladstone Irish legislation. This was done in 
the face of the leading officers of the council, who 
were present, and was really a stampede from the 
men who represent the regular party organization to 
the great English statesman who stands at the head 
of the English Government. In other words, the 
English Liberal party, through its only authorized 
representatives, has indorsed Mr. Gladstone in the 
most unequivocal way and with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. Notbing could have added more to Mr. Glad- 
stone's strength, and certainly nothing could have 
made Mr. Chamberlain's position more difficult. 


Close upon this important expression of popular 
feeling in support of Irish Home Rule, Mr. Giadstone 
has made another notable speech in defense of the 
neasure in the House of Commons. On Monday 
night he moved the second reading of the bill, and 
proceeded still further to di fine the issue between 
himself and his oppovents and to defend the pro- 
posed legislation. He declared that the great mass 
of the Irish people are urgent in their demands for 
Home Rule, and that Home Rule is not incompatible 
with the unity of the Empire. He instanced the 
stroggle to obtain Home Rule for Canada, and 
declared that Canadian loyalty had rather been in- 
creased than diminished by granting Home Rale, and 
that the unity of the Empire was in far lets peril 
now than in the days when the relations between 
England and Canada were constantly straired. On 
the question of Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament he expreszed a willingness to modify the 
bill so far as to admit Irish members whenever 
questions affecting the taxation or the customs and 
excise duties of Ireland arose, to appoint joint com- 
missions from the English and Irish Parliaments 
whenever it should seem necessary to consider ques- 
tions of imperial or common interest. In other 
words, the exclusion of Irish members from the 
House of Commons, which is the principal ground 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s opposition to the Home Rule 
scheme, Mr. Gladstone does not consider vital, and 
is williug to make concessions at that point. This 
temper on the part of the Premier, together with 
the Liberal indorsement already deecribed, greatly 
increasees the probabilities of the passage of the 
Home Rule bill. 





Unquestionably a quiet but entirely irresistible 
revolution in public sentiment respecting railroads 
and their relation to public well-being has already 
taken place. The policy of promoting railroad build- 
ing more rapidly than public demand will pay for the 
roads, and paying for them out of the public treas- 
ury, is apparently wholly a thing of the past. Unless 
we greatly misinterpret Canadian sentiment, the 
enormous grant of land and money by the present 
Government, in order to secure a Canadian Pacific 
Railway, could not be passed to-day, nor could any 
land grant toa railroad get through the American 





Oongress. Millions of acres of public land are at 
present locked up against the actual settler because 
the land grants heretofore made have not been 
‘‘adjusted.” They have been ‘‘ reserved” by the 
Intericr Department for the railroads. The House 
has, last week, passed a bill, with only nine votes in 
opposition, directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjust the unadjusted claims of the railroads imme- 
diately ; and as soon as this bill becomes law, it is 
expected that a force sufficient to execute it will be 
given to Land Commissioner Sparks, whose official 
influence has been strongly exerted in favor of this 
policy. The committee from whom this bill pro- 
ceeded has reported several others whose aim is to 
protect the public lands from spoliation, and to 
secure the return to the public of some lands granted 
to corporations on conditions which have never been 
fulfilled. The well-informed Washingten corre- 
spondent of the New York ‘‘ Herald” reports that 
there are 150,000,000 acres which are properly for- 
feitable to the public because the conditions of the 
grants heve not been complied with. The railroad 
influence is still strong in the Senate ; but we do not 
believe it is strong enough to resist the growing 
demand that public lands shall belong to, and be 
reserved for, the public. 





We are glad that the constitutionality of the laws 
of Congress prohibiting and punishing polygamy in 
the Territories of the United States is again brought 
before the Suvreme Court, and that the unconstitu- 
tionality of such legislation has been urged upon the 
Oourt by a no less able lawyer than the venerable 
George Ticknor Cartis. If the Edmunds Jaw is in 
any respect unconstitutional, the sooner we discover 
that fact, and amend the law, the better; if the 
Constitution prevents the Nation from dealing vigor- 
ously and effectively with polygamy, the sooner we 
understand that fact, and amond the Constitution, 
the better. We do not believe that any such amend- 
ment is necessary, and we anticipate from the Court 
a speedy reaffirmation of the right of Congress to 
prohibit and punish polygamy in the Territories, and 
a reassertion of the doctrine that the clause prohib- 
iting interference with the free exercise of religion 
cannot be made a cover for the free exercise of im- 
morality, and that there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent a law making cohabitation witha 
woman as wife adequate as evidence of marriage in 
support of a prosecution for polygamy. The last 
refuge of Mormonism, apparently, is behind a false 
coLstruction of the Constiiution ; and the speediest 
way to drive this crime from its last refuge is to have 
the constitutionality of anti Mormon legislation 
passed upon by the Court after the strongest possible 
arguments have been presented against its constitu- 
tionality. 


The proposed constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing the saleof liquor inthe State of New York has 
been defeated by a majority of ten in the Assembly. 
Thesolid Democratic vote was cast against it ; eight- 
een Republicans voted with the Democrats to defeat 
the measure. We now renew our suggestion to the 
Prohibition party to work for a constitutional conven- 
tion. The people are required to vote every twenty 
years whether they will hold such a convention. 
This is the year for such a vote. If the Prohibition. 
ists arein earnest in desiring merely prohibition, and 
not prohibition for a party advantage, they have an 
admirable opportunity to make an active non-partisan 
canvass for aconstitutional convention, and, if that 
is carried, a second non-partisan canvass for pro- 
hibitory members of the convention. Such a con- 
vention could take into consideration the whole subject 
of the relation of the State to the liquor traffic, and 
consider whether the Oonstitution should prohibit 
that traffic, or give to the people of each county or 
township the power to prohibit or regulate in their 
discretion. We reiterate our belief that a local option 
would be far more effective than State prohibition ; 
but then it would not give a chance for a new party, 
with its candidates, caucuses, and organs. That, of 
course, must be thought of by those who value can- 
didates, caucuses, and organs. 





If the citizens of New York allow the legislation 
now pending in the New York Legislature to go 
through without a protest, they will only have their 
own inertia to blame if they subsequently find a 
gang of political thieves robbing the City Treasury 
wih a steal surpassing that of the Tweed Ring. If 
this is not the result, it will be because municipal 
politicians have grown purer since Tweed died. The 
bills in question—for there are several of them, 
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separately introdcced, though apparently constitut- 
ing one system—have the practical effect to put 
almost the entire expenditure of public moneys in 
the construction of public works in the city of 
New York under the unrestricted control of the 
Commissioner of Public Works, who is an ap- 
pointee, not of the present Mayor, but of the 
old 7égime when appointments to office were the 
results of a bargain between the Mayor and the 
Board of Aldermen. Under these bills the entire 
work of superintending the building of the new 
aqueduct, involving between fifteen and twenty 
millions of dollars, the entire control of the sewerage, 
drainage, and paving of the city, the construction of 
the new Harlem bridge, and the construction and 
maintenance of all public buildings, will be placed in 
the hands of this officer, who is also to be freed from 
the limitations imposed by the Civil Servicelaw. At 
the same time the Board of Estimate is to be changed 
and a new Corporation Counsel is to be elected. The 
Tammany and the Republican rings have apparently 
combined to put these measures through. If they 
become law, the effect will be to undo all that was ac- 
complished by the reform legislation pushed through 
during Governor Cleveland's administration, and to 
crown Tammany king again. We do not believe that 
this legislation could be carried through in the face 
of an aroused public sentiment, but as yet very little 
hes been done in this city to inform ‘he public 
respecting this conspiracy against the public welfare. 
The press has been, with one or two exceptions, ex- 
traordinarily silent. 





Two actions of the E: iscopal Convention in session 
during the past week at Philadelphia are sig- 
nificant—its election of Phillips Brooks as Assistant 
Bishop, after a prolonged ballot’ug, and the passage 
of aresolution favoring rubrical changes and mod- 
ifications in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
former act indicates the growth of what we may call 
a Broad Ohurch sentiment in the Episcopal Church, 
as opposed to High Churchism on the one side, and 
narrow evangelicalism on the other. Dr. Brooks can 
in no sense be called a compromise man ; he does not 
occupy a position midway between the High Church 
and the Low Church, but a position which once was, 
but no longer is, unique—that of one who is large 
enough to welcome all instrumentalities that, bring 
men nearer to God, and catholic enough to perceive 
that this may be and is done alike by the methods of 
Father Hall and of Dr. Newton. His election, though 
it is unofficially announced that he will not accept, 
indicates that this was a preponderant sentiment 
in the Oonvention. The carefully worded resolu- 
tion favoring changesin the Book of Common Prayer 
is equally indicative of a similar spirit. The Epis- 
copal Church moves slowly, especially in dealing with 
its historical ritual. But a revision of the ritual 
appears to be certain, and perhaps not far distant ; 
and it is equally certain to be in the direction of a 
larger liturgical liberty than is enjoyed under the 
present constitution of the Church. 





A bill, introjuced by Mr. Darwin R. James, of 
Brooklyn, providing for the establishing of a Govern- 
ment prison on a model plan, is before Congress. 
The present system of confining United States prison- 
ers in State penitentiaries is open to many objections. 
——tThe Colonial Exhibition in London was opened 
by the Queen last week. An ode by Tennyson was 
sung.—The bill annulling the Broadway Railroad 
charter has been signed by Governor Hill. The 
matter will now be fought in the courts. ——Burmese 
rebels have burned a part of Mandalay.——Mr. 
George Jones, of the ‘‘ Times,” and Mr. O. A. Dana, 
of the ‘‘ Sun,” have testified before the Pan Electric 
Investigating Committee. ——In Ohio the seventeen 
Republican Senators are holding their seats, and 
have, though without a quorum, declared the four 
contested seats to belong to the Republican claim- 
ants. Most of the Democratic Senators had left 
the State to avoid writs compelling their attendance. 
—A hearing on the charges against Judge Donohue 
took place before the Assembly Jadiciary Committee 
May 6.—Governor Hill has signed the Arcade 
Railroad bill, it having been amended in accordance 
with his suggestions ——Yale College is to have 
eight pew courses in political economy, science, and 
law. Mr. A. T. Hadley is to be made Professor of 
Political Science.——The United States Supreme 
Court has affirmed the decision of the lower court in 
the Bishop Snow polygamy test case. ——Ex Alder- 
man Jaehne has been put on trial for bribery.——A 
bill has passed the New York Assembly appropriating 
$20,000 yearly for the use of the Metropolitan 





Museum of Art, in addition to the present appropria- 
tion, on condition that it be opened to the public on 
Sundays. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE PROBLEM. 

HE general movement of civilization, of which 

the steady advance of the laboring class is the 
most striking illustration, reveals itself in many 
directions. It is no tendency of to-day or yesterday ; 
it is the-outcome of centuries of expansion, and can 
be traced in its general lines through all the great 
national histories. The first five hundred years of 
Roman history turns almost entirely upon the 
expanding movement of popular life, resulting in the 
complete enfranchisement of the common people and 
their full recognition on a basis of political equality. 
The movement in this country which looks to the 
betterment of the laborers as a class is paralleled by 
a movement abroad for the advancement of the 
agricultural classes. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Purchase bill is an endeavor to secure a fair oppor- 
tunity for the small agricultural proprietors and 
laborers ; and if it were not for the overshadowing 
importance of the Irish question, one of the foremost 
questions in the English politics of the hour would 
be the position of the small land-owner and the agri 
cultaral laborer in that couatry ; the latter has just 
been admitted to the electorate, and the proposed 
legistation which has been nicknamed by Conserva- 
tive wits ‘‘ three acres and a cow” indicates the 
movement of English opinion. 

The French Government is stndying the same 
question, and, for the purpose of getting as much 
light as possible upon the problem, has dispatched to 
the various countries in Europe specialists who are 
to make reports upon the condition of the peasantry. 
The first of these reports has lately been made public. 
it was written by the Secretary of the French Embassy 
of Berlin, and outlines with a great deal of ability 
the present condition of the peasantry and of 
agriculture in the German Empire. The steady out- 
flow of the German agricultural class in emigration 
has given great anxiety to the German Government, 
and has inured to the benefit of the peasantry by 
securing such amelicrations of their condition as the 
Government can offer. The extent to which this 
migration has gone on is indicated by the fact that 
pearly one half the annual increase of the population 
in Germany ¢migrates each year. There is also 
evident there the tendency so often noted and deplored 
in this country, the attraction of large towns for 
rural laborers. This attraction has proved so potent 
that the withdrawal of laborers has been sufficient to 
sake a general rise iu the wages of the agricultural 
laborers during the last twenty years. This is the 
inevitable result of an increased need of employment 
and a diminishing population. The agricultural 
laborers are relatively more numerous in France than 
in Germany, because the German system of inherit- 
ance by the oldest or youngest son throws a greater 
number of young men upon their own resources than 
the French system of extreme division of land. 

As a rule, the German peasantry are a contented 
class, and one reason for this state of affairs, accord- 
ing to the French observer, is the simplicity of man 
ners prevailing among the German peasantry, and 
the simple methods of living. The land-holding 
classes and the peasantry are on thoroughly friendly 
terms. There has never been any division of interest 
between them. The revolution of the German land 
aystem was a pacific one, and, unlike the similar revo- 
lution in France, left no bitter memories behind it. 
The German peasant reverences his landlord, and the 
landlord in turn lives on a familiar footing with him, 
and, by his watchfulness and general attention to his 
wants, fulfills the functions of a local providence. 
Laborers who have become old or helpless through 
illness are cared for in hospitals and by pensions; 
schools are sustained for their children, and personal 
charity is almost universal. The smaller landlords 
live still nearer the level of the peasantry, and are 
hardly separated from them by any external marks 
of difference. German politicians have done their 
best to conciliate the peasantry, and Jaws are con- 
tinually introduced looking in one way or another 
to the amelioration of their condition. The report 
declares that ‘‘ to day, in the whole empire, a great 
modificution of opinion, a little artificial perhaps at 
the outset, but none the less genuine, exists in favor 
of the agricultural classes. Everything falls in with 
this current of thought—the laws proposed in the 
Ohambers, measures taken by the executive, enter- 
prises due to private initiative.” 

The peasants themselves have organized numerous 
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associations to care for their interests and to study 
the improvement of agriculture. Individual gifts of 
land are not uncommon, and these, with the cre 
ation of agricultural Jabor colonies, are doing much, 
in the opinion of this observer, to allay the restless- 
ness which has lain at the bottom of the emigration 
movement. It is interesting to know, in view of the 
experiment which Mr. Gladstone proposes to try in 
Ireland, that the Prussian Government has failed in 
a somewhat similar undertaking. A portion of the 
lands owned by the Crown in Pomerania was divided 
into small sections, and offered for sale to the peas- 
ants; but the scheme has not worked well, either 
because the peasants lacked money or because the 
prices were too high. A similar attempt in East 
Prussia was equally unsuczes:ful as regards the local 
laborers, although it served to attract a small immi- 
gration of Poles, who took advantage of the liberal 
offers. It must be remembered, however, in con- 
trasting these experiments with that which Mr. 
Gladstone proposes for Ireland, that in Germany 
the Government made no endeavor to assist the 
purchaser with money. The duties on foreign agri- 
cultural products, which have lately bcen increased, 
and the steady reduction of taxes which have been 
found to bear most heavily on the agricultural classes, 
represent the same line of policy on the part of the 
Government as does the discussion now going on, 
which has for its end the shifting the burden of 
taxation from real to personal property. Other facta 
which illustrate the same spirit are the creation of 
the Superior Council of Agriculture, and the proposal 
to establish agricultural credit banks throughout 
Germany. Banking institutions have long been in 
existence which have offered special advantages to 
loaners of money who are also landed proprietors ; 
but the peasant proprietors have generally fallen 
into the hands of local usurers, who have exacted 
ruinous rates of interest. Private enterprise is 
already in the field in the mutual loan banks, of 
which there are a number in various parts of the 
country; but the capital of these institutions 
small, and it is urged that banks of greater resources 
and of a different order should be created to meet 
the needs of the small land-owners. 

In some parts of Germany, asin I'rance, the excess- 
ive division of land is a prolitic cause of distrust. In 
the districts of Tiéves and Coblentz, for instance, a 
large number of the land holdings average less than 
half an acre, and in cases where one proprietor owns 
a number of theso small holdings they are often 
separated from each other and worked at great 
inconvenience. Various laws have been passed to 
modify this system, and legislation is now proposed 
in those sections where the law of compulsory 
division still exists which shall confer the rigui of 
bequest on every head of a family. The whole report 
is of very great interest, as indicating not only the 
condition of alarge body of modern workers, but sti 
more the growivug interest in their welfare, aud the 
care and intelligence with which their well-being 1s 
looked after by the Ministers of the Crown. What- 
ever may be the faults of the German Government, it 
has never lacked intelligence or thoroughness ; and 
the persistency and consistency of the policy which it 
has pursued now for many years is disclosed by the 
long system of legislation which has been carried on 
for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the 
peasantry. It is a very significant fact that, at the 
close of a.century which has been characterized by the 
most extreme phases of individualism in every 
department of life and thought, the limitations of 
individualism are becoming more and more apparent, 
and the collective interests of society as a whole are 
steadily coming to the front. The paternal character 
of the German Government is not likely to be 
assumed by any Government conducted on the repre- 
sentative principle; but English and American 
statesmen might learn much from a study of it 
endeavor to care for the interests of its agricultura 
laborers. 








AzgSTEP_FORWARD. 


is the latest catalogue of Harvard University, 
under the head of Religious Services, is the fol- 
owing paragraph: 

‘Daily prayers are held in the chapel during term time, 
at which the attendance of the students is required. Seats 
are provided, at the expense of the college, for all students 
who attend the Sunday services of the several religious 
denominations having established places of worship in the 
immediate vicinity of the College.’’ 

That is to say, Appleton Chapel is no longer 
open regularly for Sunday services, compulsory 
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attendance upon such services elsewhere is no 
longer required, and, as appears elsewhere in the 
catalogue, the office of college pastor, or, as he is 
called, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, is 
vacant. Meanwhile, again and again petitions 
have been sent up calling for the abandonment 
of compulsory attendance upon daily prayers, and 
with each failure to obtain the request fresh attacks 
upon the system have been organized. Thus the 
college has been thrown on the defensive, and a 
question connected with worship has become the 
burning question of college circles. The question is 
not the old one of liberty to worship according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience, but the new one of liberty 
to do without worship altogether. 

The discussion which has raged over this question, 
though presenting some most painful aspects, has at 
last resulted in a movement on the part of the College 
which will be watched by Christian men and womer 
with profound interest. The governing body of the 
University, after submitting the petitions and the 
various communications on the subject of compulsory 
prayers to a special committee, has taken action 
which looks, not toward an immediate settlement of 
the vexed question, but toward a large and compre- 
hensive settlement of all questions relating to the 
religious life of the University. As it intrusts the 
details and methods relating to the study of Greek 
or of History to the members of the Faculty having 
those departments in their charge, so it now pro- 
poses to constitute a department of worship and 
the religious life, and to commit all details of this 
department to a body of men specially designated. 

The broad outlines of this scheme we understand to 
be somewhat as follows : The Plummer Professorship 
has been filled by the appointment of the Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, who is to be, as it were, the Dean of this 
religions Faculty ; his associates are to be clergymen, 
graduates of the college, having pastoral charges for 
the most part in the immediate neighborhood of the 
University, men of marked power and character, 
having the confidence of the community, and chosen, 
not with reference to a full representation of denomi- 
national distinctions, yet naturally coming from 
those denominations which have a constituency in 
the college. In aslighter form something of this 
sort has for some time past existed, and one and 
another, since Dr. Peabody resigned from the Plum- 
mer Professorship, has had charge of college prayers, 
and has preached in the college chapel ; but this 
action now proposed intends a firmer organization, 
a more distinct function, and a more positive grasp 
of the situation. The question of voluntariness in 
attendance on chapel is for the time thrust into the 
background, and the Board of Overseers apparently 
hope by this course to arrest the disintegration of 
the institutional religious life of the University, to 
abandon the defensive position they have held, and 
to act on the aggressive. 

Whatever criticism may be expended upon the de- 
tails of this plan, we can only hail with profound sat- 
isfaction the signs of advance. The general position 
of Harvard for some time past has been painfully one 
of hesitation, of holding back, of almost helpless in- 
activity. The change in temper has come not a day 
too soon for the well-being of this great University. 
It has been making many experimental efforts in 
educational science, but it has apparently confessed 
its inability to solve the religious problem. In its 
anxiety to be rid of denominational character it has 
seemed almost ready to strip itself of all religious 
character, and no one who has at heart the advance 
of Christian education can help being glad that Har- 
vard now seems to be waking in earnest to a sense of 
its responsibilities. 

We are not informed of the exact nature of the 
methods to be employed, and probably those who 
have formed the design hope to work out their prob- 
lem by actual experiment rather than by any elab- 
orate provision beforehand. We think they would 
be wise to allow the persons in charge of the depart- 
ment of worship and religious life large liberty, and 
to trust them. The truth is that while a college 
permits a certain freedom of organization in ecclesi- 
astical matters, there is hardly any other community 
io which continuity of religious methods is so hard 
to preserve, and none, we venture to say, where the 
personal relation of pastor and people is so vitally 
important. There is no permanency in the relation 
of the student to the institution. He remains in it 
for four years, or possibly half a dozen, but that is 
all, and wher he leaves it he is held to it, in most 
cases, by recollection, and not by any of those ties 
which intertwine with his familiar life. The Faculty 





is a more permanent body in relation to the college, 
but where its members are married and have families 
other interests largely divide their attention. 

The relation which is strong and determining is 
that which subsists between the student and his 
fellows, and between the student and his masters, 
and therefore it is that in any plans for the enrich- 
ment of the religious life of a college, by far the most 
important consideration is in the choice of spiritual 
guides. The men who are associated in this new 
movement are fully alive to this consideration, and 
will work together with such unity of purpose as to 
enforce the essential unity of the faith. For the very 
conditions of this movement will compel the accept- 
ance of a common basis for work ; and what other 
basis can there be than a personal loyalty to 
Christ ? 

We can conceive of certain broad lines upon which 
action may take place. There is, first, the pastoral 
relation itself. Each one of these associates will add 
to his parish a college. The young man who wishes 
advice and help will find a constituted adviser, to 
whom he may go without letter of introduction, 
and without the fear of intrusion ; he will go to him 
with the same freedom with which he can approach 
an instructor in any department. The religious ad- 
viser himself will havea similar freedom of approach 
to his charge, for he will stand in a recog: ized re- 
lation to him. Second, we look for something of a 
reinstatement of the Bible in the Oollege. All books 
are there studied except this one, which is relegated 
tothe Divinity School. Yet observation has shown 
that a large contingent of students fails to respond to 
casual references to the Bible. We trust it may be 
found practicable to give it a place at least in the 
voluntary work of the College, not asa piece of litera- 
ture, but as a revelation of God. Third, we may 
justly expect the University pulpit to be again a 
power. When one considers the historic succession 
of notable preachers at St. Mary’s, Oxford, one may 
ask why the sermon at Appleton Chapel may not 
come to be one of the events in a student’s life. 
Already there has been a marked advance in the ren- 
dering of the service of praise and prayer, and though 
the absence of a rich and impressive ritual, and es- 
pecially of one which is historically and traditionally 
accepted, is a disadvantage, there is material for a 
hearty and generous service, which may come to be 
associated in the minds of generations of students 
with anything but a lifeless formality. The parson, 
the Bible, the preacher, the choir—surely here is a 
combined power, which, if rightly used, may yet re 
new the dimmed letters on the old seal of the Univer- 
sity—Christo et Ecclesie—and show its identity with 
that more generally now in use, Veritas. 


THE PURPOSE OF PREACHING. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

Dear S1r,—After reading your paper so many years, and 
becoming acquainted with you in that way, I do not hesitate 
to write you of a personal matter. I have been struggling 
for years against a constantly increasing dislike to attend- 
ance at church. The principal cause is the sermon. I go 
there asking for bread, and chaff is givento me. I want to 
learn more about the Bible ; about each book, who wrote it, 
when it was written, in what language, what books have 
not been included, and why; knowledge of the people 
referred to there, gathered from other sources than the 
Bible ; a complete historical view of the Jewish people from 
Abraham to the present time, giving habits, dress, etc.; the 
New Testament books, writers, dates, authenticity, etc.; a 
picture of the origin of Christianity and its development, 
proof of its divine origin, to furnish arguments for opposing 
skepticism ; a knowledge of other religions, in other parts of 
the world, their good points and their defects ; a knowledge 
of the sects of the Christian Church ; and other information 
of a similar character. 

I wish for a sermon that would be a digest of Darwin’s 
ideas of evolution applied by a Christian scholar to the 
Biblical story, reconciling them. I wish the ministers would 
read some of the books and articles that are continually 
appearing, which are founded on truth, but which contra- 
dict some of the beliefs cf strict Puritanism in which we 
were brought up; revolve them well in their minds, and 
give an honest and manly reconciliation of them with the 
Bible truths, or some facts, instead of denunciations for 
disbelieving them. In my life I have never heard such a 
sermon. Is itimpossible? Oris it an improper expectation ? 
What was the sermon, preached yesterday, that would 
help me answer Huxley’s article in the last ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’”’ magazine on the “ Evolution of Theology”? Or 
what sermon, for that matter, that ever was delivered 
before me would offer a single fact in opposition? There 
never was one, Yet I do not want to believe Huxley. 

In order to fortify myself against disbelief, and to get at 
the truth, I began again to read the Bible some months ago. 
I have never read Tom Paine or Ingersoll or any of those 
writers, for I do want to love the simple religion of my 
childhood ; but there are views and theories occurring in 
my daily reading of scientific books and literary articles 











that are in discord with those early teachings, and I want 
them to harmonize again. I am not now sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts, on the side of religion, to judge 
for myself; and to study up these matters and attend to 
my necessary daily work is not possible. Then I turn to 
the pulpit for help, and the sermon may be on Rom. ili., 10, 
‘There is none righteous, no, not one.’? It may commence 
with a pleasant exordium, the text may be divided into 
three heads, the meaning and application of the word 
‘‘ righteous,’’ etc., followed by an eloquent and emotional 
peroration. 

To me, that is all chaff. To many of my neighbors it is 
a real help and consolation, and I am thankful it is so. 
But what am I todo? I cannot possibly goon year after 
year in this dutiful but unsatisfactory and very unpleasant 
way. 

Every minister’s sermon seems to be molded in the same 
form. It is filled in with a new arrangement of the same 
words, and some new rhetorical figures; there are some 
quotations of beautiful thoughts; the language is well 
chosen, and the emotions of the listeners are aroused ; but 
what is there for thought afterward? What is there of 
fact and kmowledge to fortify me with arguments against 
all sorts of opposing questions ? 

Although beefsteak is as nourishing food in itself as any, 
yet, when eaten constantly, it produces lack of appetite and, 
later, anemia. I feel that such sermons are producing 
religious anwmia in many of ourchurch members. Now, 
I ask if my desire to receive such instruction, in the regular 
Sunday sermons, is impracticable? Is that not one of the 
duties of a minister? Would not such sermons keep many 
a thinking man from drifting away from the church? And 
ought not the theological seminaries to take more into 
account than at present this tendency to question the old, 
caused by the constant accessions of new truths, and pre- 
pare their graduates to meet this demand ? 

Very respectfully, —, 


HIS letter ought to be helpful to ministers. It 

will give them an insight into one class of minds 
in their congregation. In so‘far as it isan accusation, 
it will be easy for the minister to frame a defense. If 
he will allow me to offer him counsel, I advise him 
neither to frame a defense nor to comply with the 
implied demand of this letter; but to study it, to 
recognize in it the expression of a real need which is 
deeply felt but not often expressed, and consider how 
he may satisfy that need. To satisfy the need and to 
comply with the demand are, however, two very 
different matters. 

The demand itself seems to me a mistaken one. It 
would convert the pulpit into a desk, the preacher 
into a lecturer, the church into a lecture-room, and 
the worshiping congregation into a class of students 
in philosophy. We cannot look to the clergy to answer 
Huxley ; when they attempt it their success is not 
ordinarily very brilliant. Mr. Huxley is a man of 
rare abilities and large scholarshi;. He is doubtless 
a busy man, but his life is free from petty and 
exacting details. He lives in London, where he has 
access to one of the finest libraries in the world. 
He stands on the shore of the great stream of 
current thought, and may take his choice of 
the best it brings him. He is surrounded by 
associates whose intercourse is more fertilizing 
than that of books. He has students of whose serv- 
ices he can avail himself in the examination of au- 
thorities and the verification of facts. The average 
pastor has not one of these facilities. He has a salary 
which ranges from $400 to $4,000, rarely more than 
the latter figure; very rarely is it more than the 
material necessities of his daily life. A new book is 
an exceptional luxury. He has even to question 
every year whether he can afford his Christian Union 
and his ‘‘ Century,” ‘‘ Harper,” or ‘‘ Atlantic.” He 
has to deliver two sermons a week, and, unless he is 
an exceptionally rapid worker, the preparation of 
these sermons occupies the larger part of his student 
hours. He has no helper; even if his wife possesses 
the tastes of a student, she is the wife of the parish, 
and finds in it a very exacting husband. His own 
days are filled with details—not unprofitable indeed, 
but an omnivorous consumer of time. He is often the 
only one in his parish who has ever studied philoso- 
phy or cares about it. The social intercourse he has is 
often socially enjoyable, sometimes spiritually inspir- 
ing, but not often intellectually educative. For sucha 
man to enter the lists against Mr. Huxley, to first tel! 
his congregation, only a few of whom know wao Mr. 
Huxley is or what he believes, about the article, and 
then reply to it, would be to give a very indigestible 
stone to nine-tenths of his congregation, and prob- 
ably no bread to the other tenth. If The Christian 
Union desired to answer M~. Huxley, it would not 
send to the average pastor. The specialist must be 
answered by a specialist. The puzzled reader must 
look for a reply to the same quarters in which he 
found the original attack. He must look to such 
books as Dr. Van Dyke’s volume on “‘ Evolution and 
Religion,” and to such articles as Dr. T. T. Munger’s 
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‘Evolution and the Faith ” in the last ‘‘ Century.” 
To the pulpit he must look for something different. 

It is the business of the preacher to teach us, not 
what to think, but how to live. It is his function to 
know the great moral and spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse, and apply them to our daily life. The Bible is 
a lamp to our feet and a light to our path. It is the 
preacher's business, not to take it to pieces and show 
us how beautifully it has been constructed, but to 
light it and carry it just before us. That is the best 
sermon which makes right living easier Monday 
morning. It is true that the ministry do not always 
do this work very well. But no class of men do their 
work very well. The masons build with untempered 
lime, and the carpenters with unseasoned timber, and 
the plumbers !—words fail todo justice to the plumb- 
ers. Among the doctors are some quacks and more 
empirics ; the man who really comprehends the laws 
of health and disease, and knows how to get us well 
and keep us well, is rare. The lawyers are adminis- 
trators of justice ; but who will say that justice is 
well administered? The mercantile profession is 
worthy of all honor, but its ranks are disgraced by 
many a peddler whose shop is not on wheels. The 
statesman deserves and receives our reverence ; but 
I have a friend who, having lived for a few years in 
the capital of one of our great States, had to go away 
from home in order to revive his faith in republican 
institutions. The clergy are not above criticism, 
but their sermons, though not ideal, average better 
than the houses which our architects build, the jus- 
tice which our law courts furnish, the goods which 
our traders supply, or the laws which our legislators 
frame. I have had atolerably large acquaintance 
among the clergy of all Protestant denominations, 
and I know not where one will find any group of men 
so catholic in spirit, so courteous in instinct, so gen- 
erous and unselfish in life, so identified with all that 
is pure and good and true and righteous, as he will find 
in almost any gathering of the clergy of any denomi- 
pation. I sho: 1d like tosee their education broader 
and more practical ; but theology is not more followed 
by precedents and scholasticism than are mediciue and 
law. I should like to see them set free from a facti- 
tious allegiance to creed and to church, that they 
might give undivided allegiance to truth and to 
Christ ; but sectarianism cannot be laid up against 
them as their peculiar sin so long as there are regu- 
lar practitioners who will allow a sick man to die 
rather than consult with a homeopath, and party men 
who will rather see a bad man elected or a bad law 
enacted than vote against a caucus candidate or a 
caucus measure. 

To conclude: a course of sermons on the Bible, its 
structure, contents, and fundamental principles, 
ought to be very valuable. The ministry might, per- 
haps, advantageously make its instructions more 
systematic. But the preacher would need tobe very 
careful not to make such a course merely intellect- 
ual; still more careful not to infect it with a polem- 
ical spirit. Every sermon ought to be practical and 
spiritual. Tbe preacher has to do with life. Religion 
is an applied, not an abstract, science ; it is the art 
of right living. And he who goes to church to get 
instruction in that art can generally get something 
from even very plainsermons. He will not very often 
get new ideas ; but new ideas are not the most valua- 
ble of all commodities. If ne will lay aside his appe- 
tite for new ideas ;if he will make up his mind clearly 
that he is to get these from literature, not from the 
pulpit ; if he will consider how many really good men 
and women there are in this congregation, how many 
who really want to do better and be better ; if he will 
appreciate the honest desire of the preacher to help 
them in this which is the noblest of all desires ; if he 
will stir up this desire in himself, that he may be sym- 
pathetic with both hearer and speaker ; if he will lock 
the door on his critical faculty, and uncage his sym- 
pathies and let them loose—he will generally be able 
to come from church, if not an intellectually wiser 
man, at least a spiritually refreshed and invigorated 
one. I. A. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator happened to be coming from Boston not 
long ago ina drawing-room car. It was @ late aiternoon 
train ; evening shadows were already falling, and the air had 
an April chill in it, A well dressed man, who was occupying 
achair about the middle of the car, opened a window and 
began reading a newspaper. The open window quickly filled 
the car with a cloud of dust and a draught of extremely cold 
air, A gentleman in the immediate neighborhood ventured 
to request that the window might be closed, but the request 
received no attention. Then another, rendered so uncom- 
fortable by the combined invasion of dust and cold that he 
was obliged to leave his chair, courteously made the same 








suggestion, and with a similar result. By this time all the 
passengers in the car were feeling the discomfort of the open 
window, and the conductor was interviewed and requested 
to close it. He stated the case to the obstinate newspaper 
reader, who still held on his course as if utterly oblivious of 
the sentiment about him. The official position of the con- 
ductor required some recognition; but the only answer 
which he received to his request, made on behalf of every 
other passenger in the car, was, ‘“‘ But I am very warm, and 
if I shut the window I shall be uncomfortable.’ To the 
suggestion that his action was making a dozen other people 
very uncomfortable, he only replied, ‘‘ The car {s close, and 
I cannot shut the window.” It was natural, under the ctr- 
cumstances, that a considerable display of indignation 
should follow, and that this indignation should express itself 
in vigorous language. But the obstinate passenger held his 
own, and it was soon discovered that among gentlemen 
there was no way of dealing with a man who declined to 
recognize the common amenities of life. The matter was 
finally ‘brought to a peaceful solution by the diplomatic 
action of the conductor in securing the removal of the obsti- 
nate passenger to another car, where he was given a seat at 
the end, with the privilege of opening the window on him- 
self. Such instances of discourtesy are so uncommon in this 
country that they are worth recording, and this is written 
in the hope that it may fall under the eye of a man who has 
left @ permanent impression of himself cn the minds of his 
fellow-travelers. 


Dear Spectator : 

Have you noticed that one or two active persons often 
give a community a reputation which really attaches only 
to themselves? For instance: I live in a small community 
where people are for the most part well acquainted with 
each other. It is a community which has the reputation of 
talking a good deal about the affairs of its neighbors. When 
I first became acquainted with it I was inclined to believe 
this report, but fuller knowledge and a more scientific 
study of the situation have brought me to an entirely differ- 
ent conclusion. I have come to see clearly that all the 
currents of gossip which occasionally flow through the com- 
munity have their origin in two or three households; 
and such is my proficiency in knowledge of the vari- 
ous qualities of inventiveness which these households 
display, that I am generally able to locate the origin 
of a story with precision the moment I hear it. There 
is Mrs. A., for instance, who looks after the morals of 
the community, and to whom can be invariably traced 
any shadow which seems to be creeping over the repu- 
tation of the unfortunate man or woman to whom her 
attention has been attracted. There is Mrs. B., who makes 
it her business to take strict account of the financial con 
dition of her neighbors ; who knows, for instance, if you 
make apy change in the method of your life, that you are 
losing ground financially, and immediately notifies the 
community of the fact. Yoa may have concluded to giveto 
foreign missions the sum that you Lave been in the habit of 
expending at the livery stables; but she knows that your 
income has fallen off, and that that is the reason why you 
have ceased to take your wife out driving three times a 
week. Then there is Mrs. C., who has a deep and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the past of every individual, and 
whose great delight it is to draw up from this vasty deep 
unsavory conclusions and inferences for the sake of detract- 
ing from the sunshine and light of present prosperity. It 
is needless to say that facts are of no account with any of 
these ladies ; their business lies purely with the imagination. 
It is also unnecessary to add that whenever they meet a 
stranger, or, in fact, when they meet each other, they 
always say: ‘‘ What a dreadfully gossipy place this is! is 
it not? Shocking how people tear each other to pieces 
here !’’ 8. R. H. 

The Spectator is tempted to coin a new phrase— 
“musical dissipation.’”? The chronic theater-goers have 
had so much attention from those who never enter a place 
of amusement except to hear a symphony that he would 
like to turn the tables. Certainly the theater is only too 
apt to serve as an abnormal stimulant. But the Spectator 
finds that fancies play their melodramatic parts in his brain 
even more obstinately during the music between the acts 
than when the curtain is up and the play atits height. He 
feels more nervously worn with his own sensationalism after 
an opera than after hearing Booth. He freely confesses 
that he is no musician, that key and chord, bass and tenor, 
are terms not in his vocabulary, and that the hand-organ 
can conjure up his melancholy day-dreams fully as satis- 
factorily as would an orchestra. But in his ignorance he 
wonders what other, more learned, people find so helpful 
and instructive in music that they must attend all the 
operas, symphonies, and oratorios, be present at the re- 
hearsals, study the music before as a preparation and after- 
ward as an aftermath, and, on especially holy days in the 
ecclesiastical calendar, choose that church for service where 
the music is the best. In his ignorance he wonders what 
classical harmony does for them unless it exhales the same 
quixotic fantasies which he sometimes clandestinely enjoys. 
The Spectator is not an ascetic, but is just commonplace 
enough to think that music should be limited in quantity, as 
are all other amusements. The small street Arab who 
always whistles never does much else, but the boy who 
never whistles is fit for nothing except ‘‘to point a moral 
and adorn a tale,” and so to injure both. Having tuus 
preached his little sermon, the Spectator will probabiy soon 
forget his own sermon, pucker his lips to a familiar tune, 
and let his mind go wool-gathering to music of his own 
making. 


It is a relief at times to escape from the wrack of to-day’s 





labor problems, and find some antiquarian, some delyer in 
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books, or some tiller of the fields, who completely ignores 
them. The Spectator himself usually preserves a silence on 
these questions. But it must not be imagined that he is out 
of their whirl. He, too, is a wage-worker, and, more than 
that, a tyro, who has entered into wage-working with no 
little trepidation. H's employer—nor is he the only capital 


ist who has pursued the same course—takes interest in the 
young man at the bottom of the ladder. In the office he 
snatches moments now and then from his busy hours to 
encourage the beginner, and make clear his perplexities. 
The office once closed, the two might very justly have gone 
on their separate ways, the one to comfortable rest, the other 
to what would have been a very uncomfortable loneliness 
in the strange city in which his lot was cast. But the em 
ployee found no lonely city awaiting him. His evenings as 


well as his days were provided for, not with work, but with 
friends, and so his lines are fallen unto him in pleasant 
places. Nor {3 this the only instance where the employer’s 
active, unpretentious courtesy has so merged friendship and 


business into pleasant apprenticeship that even an eight- 
hour law cannot make the demarkation between them. The 
Spectator has found such an experience common to himself 


and his friends who are on the same round with him. But 
he wonders whether the same spirit ever lightens the heavy 
atmosphere of the factory. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ae se GLADDEN’S lecture in Trem- 
ont Temple, first on Tuesday evening under 
the auspices of the Law and Order League, admisston 
by price tickets, and repeated by request in the same 
place on Saturday evening, tickets free, was one of the 
things of special interest in Boston last week. “‘ Shall 
it be Peace or War ?” was the subject of the lecture, 
which was a masterly handling of the labor and capital 
problems. At the meeting on Tuesday evening Gov- 
ernor Robinson presided, Lieutenant-Governor Ames 
and other prominent citizens befog on the platform. 
The audience was composed of thoughtful and appre- 
clative listeners, who warmly applauded the lecturer. 
Dr. Gladden spoke from deep convictions, as one who 
has identified himself sympathetically with tofling 
humanity for thirty years, having studied the facts in 
their many-sidedness and in their argles after the 
methods of the realistic philosophy. 

In opening, the lecturer showed fn vivid outline that 
there is not now peace between labor and capital, the 
atate of things being the inevitable result of a system of 
pure competition, which means strife and conflict more 
or less mitigated and restricted by law. Competition is 
simply the struggle for existence. As a regulative prin- 
ciple, competition has utterly broken down, and com 
bination is taking its place. Peace can only come by 
one of three methods: either by the subjugation of 
capital by labor, or the subjugation of labor by capital, 
or by peaceable agreemert between the two to unite their 
interests. At present, capital on the one hand is com 
bining, and labor on the other. Both are right if war is 
right. The confitct is about the division of the product 
of industry. Without uniting, the workingmen cannot 
win ; neither can capital win except by breaking up the 
union. It is evident that the workingmen fear ostracism 
and social inequality in the future, and there seems to 
be reasonable grounds for their apprehension. The 
country is getting rich very fast. Labor is dissatisfied. 
““Who will deny the right of labor to unite for its just 
claims? NotI.” It is possible for these combatants 
to waste the resources of the country. Is it not time for 
each side to ask whether it does itself any good by fight- 
ing longer? ‘‘To my mind it is not only wicked—tit fs 
stupid.” To the business men he would say: ‘‘ The 
men who do your work are really your business 
partners, and you are bound to think of them, plan for 
them, and manage the business in their interests as well 
as in your own.” Profit-sharing makes the labor more 
efficient. The expense of supervision is largely 
reduced, and the employer has as much left as 
he had before. To the men of toil he would 
say: ‘Shall it be peace or war? It is not the 
employing class that is your worst enemy ; it is the 
gamblers and corrupt politicians. After they have 
filled their own pockets out of the products of iudustry 
there {s less to be divided between you and the em- 
ployers. You can exterminate them if you set your- 
selves about it, and this is the first fight for you to 
make. The present is a critical moment in the history 
of labor. Will you use your power to build up or de- 
stroy? Your welfare depends on keeping your heads 
cool. Vengeance dces not belong to you, and you 
are strong enough to be magnanimous. In order not 
to lose the sympathy of the great middle class, you 
must keep moderation and justice on your side.” In 
conciusion he said: ‘‘ Brother men on both sides, is it 
well to fight? Is it not better to be friends? Are you 
not all the children of one Father? Nay, are you not, 
as the great apostle says, ‘members one of another’? 
Your war is not only wholesale fratricide, it is also so- 
cial suicide. 1t is not only true that you cannot afford 





to fight—you cannot live apart.” 
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The approbation at the close of the lecture was hearty. 
I heard more than one thoughtful man say, ‘‘ That is the 
best word yet.” If this lecture could be heard in the 
larger places through the country {t would be most 
wholesome and salutary. 

In Boston there has been very large disturbance of 
industry the past week in consequence of the conflict 
between the master builders and their journeymen. The 
strike in general was for eight hours. Al! of the Jarge 
contractors stand firm. They say they will go out of 
business rather than yield to the precent demands. As 
to eight hours, they claim to be ready to meet that ques- 
tlon, when the time comes, in the spirit of reason and 
equity ; but they insist that they will not succumb to 
the dictations of the union, and will do their business 
with the men, and not through committees, if they do 
it at all. Some unfon men continue to work, but they 
are sharply watched. A close embargo by the union 
men is attempted upon all new-comers to Boston. Small 
contractors are getting on as best they can with un- 
completed work, by yielding, by ‘‘ hook or by crook,” 
insome way. The large contractors who were about 
to undertake new work do not find it difficult, In most 
cases, to get extensions of time to sult their conventence. 
I know of some men who had contracted to have houses 
bullt who have abandoned the work this year, thus rellev- 
ing the master builders from theirobligations. Business 
men, and observing ;eople with whom I have conversed, 
think that the strike, if it shall continue some weeks 
longer, will damage business in Boston and vicinity to 
the amountof millions of dollars. The larger enterprises 
will be suspended. It will psralyze business. [ find 
a growing feeling of unwillingness among the employ- 
ers al] round to do their business with irresponsible 
unions through committees, rather than with the working 
men themselves. (On the other hand, the unions appear 
sanguine, and claim that the masters will have to yield. 
On the question of eight hours there seems to be a 
growing willingness, so far as I can learn, to consider 
it on broad principles, but not to pay the price of ten 
hours for eight. Judge Bennett, of the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, tells me that he thinks hourly wages 
will be the way out. Patient thought all round would 
find the beginning of the solution at hand. 





Another Congregational Council in Boston has con- 
tributed its wisdom to the problems of tke hour. 
The Rev. Addison P. Foster was installed over the Em- 
manuel Church last week, Tuesday. He holds that 
creeds are helpful, but not authoritative. Only the 
Bible can bind the Christian conscience. He makes his 
system sincentric. ‘‘ The sum of all theology” is, in 
the Apostle’s words, ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” With his ‘‘ con- 
sciousness” of being a sinner came “the knowledge of 
God.” Inconnection with ‘ this consciousness of sin” 
came also ‘‘ the consclousness that my sin will be pun- 
ished.” He believes that some people will sin forever, 
therefore be punished endlessly. He finds no warrant 
for future probation In the Bible, and “‘ every probabil- 
ity against it,” but ‘‘ regards with respect those who hope 
there may be an opportunity hereafter to hear the Gos- 
pel and repent for those who have not heard of Christ 
on earth.” It was curious to note how conservatives 
who refrained from questioning Dr. Griffis were partic- 
ular to draw Mr. Fosterout on probation, sound as was 
his paper. It was a comfort not to be neglected. Mr. 
Foster's spirit and breadth of charity were altogether 
admirable. In answer to a direct question put by Dr. 
Webb, as to what the effect would be upon himeelf if 
he believed in ‘‘ post-mortem probation,” he answered 
quickly, “I do not know.” When pressed, he said, in 
substance, ‘' I have some very dear friends who hold to 
future probation, and I do not see that they are injured 
by it.” The Moderator, the Rev. B. F. Hamilton, sald 
he always knew Mr. Foster was sound, but he never 
knew how sound he was till to-day, asd attributed it 
to the fact that he has been absent for nine years 
from New England. If the conservatives shall 
catch and imitate Mr. Foster’s spirit toward those 
with whom they differ, theological controversy of a bel- 
ligerent sort will speedily be atan end. There will be 
no longer an Andover question or missionary questions 
to distract the denomination. Mr. Foster may be God’s 
chosen apostle to show his brethren a more excellent 
way of fraternity. In the evening Dr. W. M. Taylor, 
of New York, preached an earnest and practical sermon. 
Dr. Townsend, of the Boston University, who has sup- 
plied the pulpit of Emmanuel Church, took occasion, in 
his charge to the pastor, though a Methodist, to point his 
charge at the denominational controversies, taking the 
conrervative side, in a way that many people thoughtin 
bad taste, and some suggested that it might better be 
directed against Bishop Foeter, of his own denomination, 
Dr Plumb gave a written right hand of fellowship. Mr. 
Foster is very evidently welcomed, and is entering upon 
his work with vigor. 

OBSERVER. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE strikes still continue, though in most instances 

the strikers show signs of weakening and a will. 
ingners, for the sake of shorter hours, to receive less 
pay than under the old arrangements. The raflroads 
are getting into a position where they can handle freight 
with the men brought in from the country and theassist. 
ance of their clerical force. Laborers at Pullman, in 
all departments, still refuse to work unless they can 
have less time and more pay. This the company says 
it cannot afford to give. Business in the lumber district 
is at a standstill; not because men are unwilling to 
work, but because they fear the attacks of those who 
are not at work. The whole reg'on is in fact a region 
of terror, and is kept constantly under guard. Every- 
body is anxious lest it be the scene of worse difficulties 
than any we have yet known. It is crowded with Poles 
and Bohemians, who just at presont. are pecullarly ugly. 
It was from this district that a large share of the mob 
came which attacked the men who worked in McCor 
mick’s shops as they were leaving the yards for food. 
The men were influenced by the harangues of Sples 
and speakers of similar sentiments, and so bent on pom- 
meling peaceful mechanics and destroying private 
property that the police were compelled to use their 
pistols in self-defense. Even then, though one or two 
of the rioters were killed and several wounded, the mob 
did not desist from its purpose till it had broken every 
pane of glass in the McCormick factory. 

This victory of the police at McCormick's, together 
with the determination on the part of the authorities to 
prevent strikers from interfering with those who wish 
to work, was the cause of the trouble Tuesday night, 
the particulars of which have been telegraphed over 
thecountry. In a circular distributed by the thousand 
the police were charged with attacking a crowd of 
innocent workmen, and shooting them down in cold 
blood. An appeal was trerefore made to the tn jured men 
to meet at Haymarket Square, on the West Side, and take 
measures to defend their rights against the encroach- 
ments of the rulingclass. Fully 1,500 people responded. 
The anarchistic leaders were present, and had begun their 
malicious harangues, when a brisk shower fortunate. 
ly diminished their hearers to about 600. A wagon 
served asa stand from which Parsons, the editor of the 
‘** Alarm,” Spies, the editor of the ‘‘ Arbeiter-Zeitung,” 
and Schwab and Fielden addressed the crowd. Par- 
sons and Spies were unusually temperate in their 
language, though their sentiments were not disguised. 
But Fielden threw off all restraint. While he was 
bitterly denouncing the authorities and threatening 
capital with destruction, a body of policemen appeared 
and ordered the crowd to disperse. At this instant a 
dynamite bomb was thrown from the wagon into the 
midst of the llttle company of policemen—there were 
only twenty four of them—who were trying to prevent 
the outbreak which the Anarchists were trying to cause. 
With the exception of the three leaders, who were at 
the head of their men, and nearest the speakers, every 
man in this company of officers was injured. One was 
killed outright, three have since died, others are 
fatally wounded, and others crippled for life. Strange 
as it may seem, not a policeman wavered, and, being 
speedily reinforced, a few minutes’ brisk fighting put an 
end to the speaking and brokeupthe mob. Four of the 
Anarchists are now under urrest, and are held without 
hall for action by the Grand Jury. Parsons is still at 
large, but Spies, Schwab, Fielden, and Fischer, a 
young man charged with throwing the bomb, are in 
custody. Twenty-five printers from the office of the 
‘* Arbeiter ” are also under arrest. 

There can be no doubt that the meeting was planned 
by Spies, Parsons, and Co., with the intention of beginning 
on a Jarge scale the work of robbery and murder which 
they have long advocated. The form from which their 
incendiary proclamation was issued was found in the 
office from which the ‘‘ Arbeiter” and the ‘‘ Alarm,” 
both socialistic sheets, are sent forth. Indeed, the last 
issue of the ‘‘ Arbeiter” contained an editorial full of 
incendiary appeal. Several numbers of the “ Alarm” 
have contained specific instructions for the manufacture 
and use of dynamite. At the rooms where the Anar- 
chists have been accustomed to meet, a few dilapidated 
muskets have been seized, a few dynamite bombs, vari- 
ous banners with mottoes denouncing capital and the 
aristocracy, and several red flags have also been cap- 
tured. Though the leaders of these unprincipled men 
have been arrested, their power is by no means broken. 
The number of those who really sympathize with the 
work done on Tuesday is probably quite small; but 
among them are men of ability and courage. Like the 
Nihilists of Russia, they care little for their own lives, 
and less for the lives of others. The authorities have 
met the emergency splendidly, and are deserving the 
praise and generous recognition their services have 
received. There is, however, a feeling that other out- 
breaks are imminent, snd that this body of pestilent 





men is likely to cause us a great deal of trouble. One 
thing, however, is certain: the citizens of Chicago will 
allow no more epoutings on the Lake Front Sunday 
afternoons, and no more incendiary publications. 
Mayor Harrison feels that his leniency and favor have 
been abused, and hereafter he will see the law enforced. 
Such an experience as that of Tuesday night was neces- 
tary. Without it nobody could have been made to 
belleve that there foreign Anarchists (with the excep- 
tion of Parsons, who {is the son of a Rebel General, and 
from Texas, they are all from Europe: Fielden from 
England, where he claims to have been a Methodist 
minister, Spices and Schwab from Germany) had any 
intention of putting their professed principles into prac- 
tice. In the future it will be dangerous for an Anar- 
chist or a Communist to express his views in this city. 





Of course this murderous attack on the police has 
diverted attention from the strike. It has weakened the 
power of the strikers very greatly. In splte of their 
disavowals of sympathy with the followers of Parsons 
and Spies, strikers and Communists are classed together 
in the public mind, and regarded as equally gullty and 
dangerous. The sympathy the str!kers might have 
received has been withheld, so that in many cases the 
best terms that many will ever get will be the privilege 
of going back to thelr work on the old terms. Probably 
the strike will be over by Monday, and business settle 
down into {ts old channels. As a recognition of the 
tervice which the police rendered, a rellef fund for thelr 
benefit amounting to $30,000 has been raised, and money 
is still coming in. 


The Mayer's proclamation, issued Wednesday, brought 
the Moody meetings to an abrupt termination. The first 
thought was that the proclamation would prevent such 
gatherings as he had been having at the Rink, and 
inquiry ai the central station confirmed it. The mana- 
gers felt that with this interruption it would be useless 
to attempt to continue the meetings, and so Mr. Moody 
left on Thursday for the East. We are all disappointed 
at the outcome of what had promised to bea most useful 
work, and a good many fee) that the action taken was 
both hasty and unnecessary. The theaters were not 
closed, neither were the saloons. The results of 
atheistic teaching, so strikingly apparent, had prepared 
the way for the Gospel which Mr. Moody eo faithfully 
preaches. Mr. Harrison now denies any intention of 
closing these meetings, but it is hardly probable that 
they would have ceased had it not been understood that 
the Mayor desired it. The Mayor is entitled to great 
credit for the firmness and efficiency he has shown in 
this emergency, and any mistakes he may have made 
should not be criticised harshly. The use of dynamite 
in a crowd like that gathered in the Rink would be 
attended with horrors dreadful to contemplate. 


It {s cfficlally announced that Professor Harper de- 
clines the presidency of the University of Chicago, and 
that he accep‘s a position in the School of Oriental 
Languages at New Haven, Conn. There he will be in 
his element, and free from the care and perplexity of an 
institution of which the financial history from first to 
last has been wretched beyond comparison. 








Inquiry having been made in regard to Mr. Abbott’s West- 
ern appointments, a brief statement in this place will answer 
all questions. Mr.* Abbott will deliver a lecture at Rock- 
ford, Ill., June 23, and will preach at Beloit College Juve 
27. He will address the Kansas Sunday-School Assembly 
at Ottawa June 29, and the Nebraska Sunday-School As- 
sembly at Crete July 1. He wil] make ashort visit tothe 
far West at the conclusion of these engagements. 


The widow of the late Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, is 
desirous of obtaining the loan of any letters from her hus- 
band, or other papers concerning him, that might be valua- 
ble to bis biographer. She would be obliged if triends hay- 
ing such papers would forward them at an early date to 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 3,006 Pine Street, 8t. Louis. 


_ —EEE 


AN N. T. ON THE BLAIR BILL. 


HE following letter to a friend in New York, from 

a well-informed and close observer, now engaged 
in teaching at one of the leading institutions in the Cot- 
ton Belt, is a timely contribution to the discussion of 
perhaps the most important measure before Congress. 
The writer is athorough Republican, who from boyhood 
has had exceptional opportunities of learning the tiue 
inwardness of the higher social life of the South : 

—— —, April 23, 1886. 

Dear Brother: 

Your note came duly to hand. My answer bas becn 
necessarily delayed, but while waiting I bave bcen 
thinking over your questions, and would answer them 
as follows : 

(a) Will the money stick in the hand of the small fry 
Southern politicians, or their friends, to any great extent? 
Not more South than North. We are thorougbly dis- 
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franchised down here.? With full 500 majority in the 
county, we cannot get a county officer. Our elections 
are {in the Democratic caucuses, But they make fairly 
good nominations, and our loca) cflicers are, generally 
speaking, not a bad set, so far as I can learn. Just here 
I do not believe that they would be improved if we had 
a full vote and a’ fair count, though the present condition 
of things is a vile outrage all the same. 

(b) Would colored people get their fair share? In some 
places, yes. In some, no. What the proportion would 
be I can’t say. I should think that {n many places they 
would be somewhat swindled. I don’t think {t makes 
much difference. Local officers will be fairly honest. 
The people are interested, and have their eyes open, and 
will know what becomes of the money. If it all went to 
white education—while that would be unjust and an 
outrage—it would be little less benefit to the com munity 
than if fairly divided. To treble the school privileges 
of the whites would not be to give them more than 
enough. But the negro will not be badly robbed, if 
the money comes this way, for three good reasons. (1) 
It weuld be dangerous. The whole land will be on the 
watch as to what becomes of this money. (2) The 
Southern white man {s kindly disposed toward the black 
man. He wants to be just to him and to help him. He 
recognizes and appreciates bis good qualities, and has a 
high regard for him. He claims to be the negro’s 
best friend, and he means what he ssys. He will bear 
with him with more patience, and will care for him 
more kindly and readily, than any Northern abolitionist 
woulds All this {s true, though you may not be ready 
to belleve it. But it all bangs on one proviso. The 
niggrer must be kept in his place. He will kill the niggrer 
like a dog, he will himself freely die, before he will 
allow the niggrer (for that is the correct pronunciation of 
that word among polite people of the South these days) 
to get ‘‘above his place.” If you ask what ‘* his place” 
is, you ask a hard question, the answer to which is a 
variable quantity. But it is not generally thought now 
that to be able to read and write takes him out of “ his 
place.” And (3) there {s a general feeling that this black 
mass of ignorance is unsafe. This feeling is general 
enough, and in influential places enough ‘to go far 
toward securing the negro his rights under the bill. 

(c) Will the money be judiciously expended? No, atr. 
It cannot be. Put the money into the hands of the best 
school officers in the land, and tell them to spend it 
here judiciously, with no command of appliances, appa- 
ratus, teachers or scholars, or parents who know any- 
thing of schools, and they will make fearful blunders, 
What, then, must we expect of men who have had no 
training in such work ? But I believe the bulk of them 
will try, fairly honestly, to do the best they can without 
too much trouble. 

(dq) Will tt help or hinder the development of the spirit 
of self-help? Public education isa public benefit, for 
which we tax the public. Good in the county, it 1s 
better in the State, and best inthe Nation. The broader 
{t is, the more we share the burden and the advantage. 
Experimentally, it has always aided and never hindered 
self-he}pfulness. It seems to be generally acknowledged 
that the South is doing nobly in this direction now— 
that it is doing all it can. If so, the spirit needs no 
development here. The plea for the bill is that the 
South cannot do half that needs to be done. Of course, 
it is hard to prophesy wisely, but I hope and believe 
that the South will count that the bill fs an acknow)- 
edgment on the part of the Nation that it shares the 
dread of this mass of ignorance, and assumes {ts part of 
the responsibility for what the war and reconstruction 
have done in bringing about the present condition 
of affairs ; that the people will feel that the Nation takes 
hold to lift the poor, ienorant, and degraded of both 
races, I belleve, with Kentucky’s bishop, that this ty 
the best bill ever introduced into Congress. 

The restraints of slavery are dead. Let these masses 
of black and white ignorance and brutality live on to- 
gether until the memory and i:fluence of those dead 
restraints are lost in the past, and the white man who 
feels that he must keep the negro down will find that 
the man born and bred free will not quietly endure that 
which the man born a slave, and trained by slaves, sub- 
mitted to. There is a change working In the spirit of 
the negro to which the South is sadly blind. Unless by 
enlightenment a new spirit can be awakened in both 
races, there are fearful days in store for this part of the 
land. N. T. (wnicn 1s NigGRER TEACHER), 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


E have had a little taste of the strike in Wash- 

ington, but {t was so orderly that it seems 

hardly noticeable, Allthe people who work putting up 
houses—and they are the only ones who constitute the 
organized labor of this city—demanded ten hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work, beginning last Monday. Well, 
some of the contractors who had to go on with their work 
yielded. The majority of employers refused to do so. 
They said the condition of business would not warrant 





{t. The workmen lald down their tools and went home. 
There the matter hangs. For the present, the laboring 
people are supported from the reserve funds of their 
societies, and the bosses are waiting for them to give in 

Probably the upshot will be some kind of an agreement 
to pay hercafter by the hour. But ff all strikes were as 
quiet as ours, they would notserfously disturb the world, 

Congress wants very much to do something with these 
labor troubles, and every man on the floor {s burning 
with an ambition to signalize nimself by suggesting 
something that will endear him to the laboring men. 89 
far nothing tangible 1s proposed, for the evil is far 
beyond Congressional power. But this week I hear 
one remedy mentioned which may yet take shape, and 
that {is to restrict the immigration of cheap forelyn labor 
to this country. It {s this that has caused the demorall- 
zation of our labor market. The crowd of Poles, Hun- 
garians, and others of the lowest class of Europeans, who 
have been brought in here of late, are the ringleaders 
in all our labor troubles, have no idea of moral re 
sponsibility, but, like alot of drifiwood, float over upon 
our shores and lodge In our great cities, where they are 
a constant menace to quiet and order. The politicians 
do not like to go at this subject, but the restriction of 
European cheap labor may yet be as popular in the East 
as the ant!-Chinese cry is now on the Pacific slopes. 

One feature of the strikes is the position taken by the 
Southern men. They boast that nothing of the sort can 
happen with them, for the negro, they say, is not a 
political force, and can never be successfully organized 
against his employers. Tals consideration, I know, 
has lately caused men to turn their eyes to Southern in- 
vestments, and railroad properties in that section, I am 
told, are being bought quietly by large financilal com- 
binations in New York. Some of the Southern roads 
are in splendid condition, their earnings are increasing, 
and the prices of their securities are low compared with 
the same lines on Nortbern properties. 

I notice this winter a considerable amelloration of the 
sectional feelingin Congress. Numbers of the Southern 
men are developing a broader spirit on national ques 
tions, and show a disposition to throw off the leadership 
of the war period which has done so much to retard 
the forward movement of that section on national mat- 
ters. Thus the Texas men are restive at having old 
Mr. Reagan, with his State’s rights notions and the dog- 
mas of slavery time, posing astheir leader. Tne younger 
men from Georgla, led by Cox and Green, have no sym- 
pathy with the reactionary ideas of Senator Vance ; 
while In Tennessee, Arkansas, and Virginia a new ele- 
ment of the Democratic party {is coming forward, ham- 
pered to some extent by the traditions about them, but 
stlll a long way ahead of the olderelement. With rail- 
roads, manufactures, and the gradual awakenin. of 
industrial enterprise, the South is really beginning to 
rcflect in Washington a glimpse of that ‘‘ New South” 
which, not the politician, but the church, the school- 
house, and the newspaper, are bringing out beyond the 
Potomac snd the Ohio. 

So the R«publicans suppressed any notice of the Jef- 
ferson Davis episode, which some of their fellows 
were anxious to lug into the Hous: for the sake of stir- 
ring up a sectional debate. Reed, of Maine, who was, 
half a dczen years ago, always ready to burst out on 
his issue, gave his opinion that the time has passed for 
the Republican party to rely upon this question, and 
said that he hoped that the House would refrain this 
session from any partisan debate in this direction, as 
better politics and better patriotism. So far, his advice 
has been followed. Really, the Southern men are cha 
grined over the Davis parade. They have telegraphed 
and written to Georgia to putan endtoit. Oneof the 
Georgia men says that the whole affair was shrewdly 
planned by ex-Senator Gordon, of that State, to bring 
himeelf {nto prominence and help on his canvass for the 
governorship. As for Davis, most of the people from 
down there echo the sentiment of ex Senator Clingman, 
who says that he (Davis) was always a vain person, who 
is carried away by being made prcmi{nent. ‘‘ Not one 
man in twenty in the South,” says the ex Senator, 
‘ belleves that the Lost Cause is still even smoldering ; 
nor would they have it revived if they could.” 

In a recent letter I called attention to the persistence 
and growing support of the Mormons, They are busy 
at work with lawyers, lobbyists, and a delegation of 
Mormon women in the Supreme Court, before com- 
mittees of Congress, and in Congressmen’s homes, They 
claim, and it looks very likely, that the House will 
refuse to pass the Edmunds supplemental bill, and they 
have great hopes that the Supreme Court, on George 
Ticknor Curtis’s argument for the Mormons, will reverse 
the interpretation put upon the frst Edmunds Act by the 
judges in Utah. If they succeed in the latter point, some 
2.000 polygamists now in hiding or in jail will be free 
again. The arguments before the House Judiciary 
Committee the past week have been inieresting. Judge 
Daskin, the Gentile lawyer who brought to justice John 
Lee, the chief of the Mountain Meadow massacre, and 
has always opposed the Mormon power, begged for 
legislation disfranchising every member of the Mormon 





Church. With'him sat each day Kate Field, watching 
with eager interest every step, while opposed to him 
were sleek Mr. Caine, the Mormon delegatein Congress, 
with Mr. Richards, the chief Jawyer among them, while 
behind these were gathered members of their lobby and 
several of the Mormon women brought on here from 
Utah to say that they believe polygamy is a divine 
institution, and they want it continued In ex'stence. I do 
not know what the Committee may report, but {it {s not 
expected at the Capitol that the Democrats will care to 
puch any more Mormon legislation. But whether they 
do or not, the institution is doomed. Mr. Curtis made 
& piteous appeal to the Supreme Court, at times a touch- 
ing one, for this people of outcasts, but the end 1s not 
far off for them, and {t will come, whatever Supreme 
Courts or Legislatures may do. 

Washington is a beautiful city, but it is lacking in 
suburbs and pretty drives. Of the latter only two ara 
worth mentioning ; one to the Soldiers’ Home, three miles, 
a dusty and bad road until one reaches the grounds, 
which are very attractive, but not extensive enough 
to allow a great variety. The really gond drive is up the 
Potomac, eight miles, to Cabin’s John’s bridge, along 
a road bulit by the Government, following the aqueduct 
which supplies the clty with water from the falls of the 
river. This is really a pretty chance for an afternoon’s 
drive. But to Alexandria the road is wretched, and the 
same {is true of the way to Arlington Cemetery, across 
the river, which {s practically inaccessible at certain 
times of the year. Congress {s talking now of putting 
a free bridge across direct to Arlington, in which event 
one could get over there without being begrimed with 
dust or covered with mud, as at present. Of other 
drives we have none, save a few country roads back 
from the city, better for riding, however, than driving. 
The chief trouble is that we have nowhere to go to. 

The rage for bicycles among men has grown into a 
tricycle craze with the ladies. It was not so long ago 
that Belva Lockwood on her tricycle was an object of 
curfosity, but now you cannot walk anywhere in town 
without meeting ladies on their wheels. Early in the 
evening is the favorite time, for then they are accom- 
panied by gentlemen. Tricycles used in Washington 
for couples either have the seats side by side or one 
behind the other. The former are certainly preferable 
so far as looks are Concerned. Sometimes at dusk you 
meet a party with a dozen tricycles, moving along 
nolgelessly on the asphalt pavements, or ‘‘ coasting” at 
breakneck speed down the hilly streets. And this 
spring I notice many tricycles for a single rider, and 
ladies using them in the daytime to shop in and go to 
market. They are the coming vehicle in Wachington, 
while as to bicycles almost every clerk and boy in the 
schools, who can get money enough to buy one, exults 
in the possession of a wheel, and for nine months in the 
year is independent of the magnificent distances for 
which the city is famous. 

No further concealment is made that Mr. Cleveland 
is to be married, just as the newspapers sald at first. No 
great harm has resulted from the publication, as the 
facts have come chiefly from Miss Folsom’s relatives. 

Governor Long, of Massachusetts, the best. mannered 
and the best-moraled man in the House on all public 
questions, is to marry, in the early part of June, a most 
estimable young lady now teaching school in his town, 
the daughter of a clergyman, and the only support of 
herself and her orphan sister. EMERSON. 
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INDIAN MOLLIE. 


By James E. SmirTa. 


HILE visiting one of the thrifty ranchmen 

with which the fertile valleys of this country 
abound, I met the subject of this story. Indian Molile 
is a strong, healthy young woman whuse face lights up 
with a beautiful smile whenever you speak kindly to 
her, At the tlme I met hershe wasintrouble. Her 
husband was in jail for killing a cow, and Mollie was 
camped with some more of her people, waiting for the 
action of the court. 

It seems that while hunting they hecame pressed for 
food, and, rather than starve, Samuel, Moll{e’s husband, 
had shot a young cow, and while they were eating it 
the herdsman caught them. The cattle laws are very 
severe. Sohere they were before the dreaded court. 
Mollie was for three years a pupi! fn the Indian school 
at Carlisle, Pa. I sald to her, ‘‘ Why do you live in 
this way, since you know better?” Her reply msde me 
think of the beautiful answer of Ruth: ‘ Those,” 
stretching her hand toward the tepees, ‘‘are my peo- 
ple, and I lovethem.” ‘‘ Why do you dress in this way 
when you could wear better and more comfortable 
clothes?” ‘‘ They like this best, and I please my peo- 

le.” 
4 Samuel was sent to Jollet, Iil., for one year, and 
Mollie goes back to her tribe with less love for the white 
man than she had before. When will the Christian 
people awake to a realization of the injustice done the 
Indian? The “Catholic Review” bas a strong potnt 
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when it questions the wisdom of taki... !ndian children 

from their tribe and sending them i ‘. civilized com- 
munities to be educated, and thea sending them back 
among their uneducated and savage kinsmen. The 
better way, it suggests, is to go among them, and there 
build your schools, make your homes, and thus set an 
example for them to follow. Win their confidence, be- 
come their leaders in better things. This, it seems to 
me, is the soundest of common sense. Christ might 
have sent angels to earth and transferred to heaven 
those he would save. The surroundings would be far 
better, and the appliances ready at hand ; but he came 
down among men, lived with them, taught them, suf- 
fered at their hands, and died for them. Can we do 
any less ? 

It often occurs to me that it ought to be considered 
prima facie evidence of fraud when a poor man {s ap 
pointed Indian Agent, and in a few years owns large 
droves of cattle and horses, besides living in luxury, 
while the tribes, though wasteful and given to thought 
less ways, are in starving condition. As Indian Mollie 
says, “‘ Enough is sent for us, but we do not get it.” I 
have seen men, buying deerskins, take them from the 
Indian and tose the well-tanned skin into a box, and, 
regardless of the seller’s protest, throw down ten cents for 
what they would turn right around and coolly ask you 
two dollars for. Is it not time that such robbers should 
be dealt with? I do not wonder that some of the 
tribes are on the war-path. They are wide awake, and 
realize that they are being swindled, and because they 
resist they are branded as evil. and that only. The 
worm will resent injury. And while Indian ethics are 
not always just, in that itis man for man, without re 
gard to what man, and horse for horse, without 
distinguishing whose horse, yet who has taught them 
a better system of morals? Give the Indian a chance. 
Let the Government send teachers among them to in- 
struct them in farming and other useful pursuits. For 
bid their teachers, under penalty of discharge without 
pay, to engage in any other calling or business while 
helding the position of teacher. Drive the traders, or 
so called agents, out of the territories where the Indian 
lives. Exclude under penalty of long imprisonment all 
white men except those employed as teachers from liv- 
ing or trading in those territories, The great trouble 
is that caused by the scoundrels who come among the 
Indians to cheat and to debase them. These teachers 
(mentioned above) should be practical farmers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, saddlers, shoemakers, etc., with wives, 
who could teach the women how to make good homes 
by good example and winning ways. They should, 
moreover, be Christians, thoroughly devoted to their 
work. Will any one say this is a nice theory, but im 
practicable ? I believe it is the only one that will in 
any way solve the pressing problem, What shall we do 
for and with the Indian ? 

BurraLo, Wyoming Territory. 








AN OLD CATHEDRAL TOWN. 


By LovursE Mannrinc HopcGEINs 


EW old English cities have a noteworthy historical 
record before the day of him who bestrid ‘‘ the 
narrow world like a Colossus,” but the story of Win- 
chester begins before Rome was founded, and to her 
London was once second. 

When the Roman stamp was impressed on this portion 
of the imperial dominion, with a singular prescience of 
i's later destiny, Winchester was set apart as a seat of 
instruction for priests in heathen mythology. Later, it 
was the coveted possession of Saxons and Danes in turn. 
Here King Alfred had his royal residence, and Athel- 
stane’s doubtful throne was established by a modern 
David and Goliath championship ; here the flattery- 
rebuking Canute held his court, and gave that more 
beautiful but less known second lesson to his subjects, 
by placing the royal crown above the crucifix of the 
high altar in the cathedral. Edward the Confessor was 
crowned at Winchester, so was William the Conqueror ; 
it was from Wolvesley Casile that Empress Matilda 
effected her grim expedient for successful escape to 
Gloucester, and Coeur de Lion was received after his 
treacherous captivity in Germany. James I. was first 
proclaimed king in Winchester; Sir Walter Raleigh 
was condemned to death here, and in the cathedral were 
celebrated Bloody Mary’s ill-omened nuptials. 

Winchester was pre-eminently a ‘‘city of churches,” 
and gave Henry VIII. troubles galore in the dissolution 
of her multiplied religious houses ; troubles only to be 
repeated in his disloyal daughter’s unsuccessful attempts 
to re-establish them. During the civil war of Charles 
First’s time, no city suffered more than this from 
‘« Oliver's battery ;’ so that at least three times in her 
history may it be said that somebody's zeal fo: religion 
has gone far toward eating her up from off the face of 
the earth. 

It was toward the cathedral that we first took our 


way. , 
‘ Up ‘igh tli you sce the havenue, and there you are! 


sia Lue Cusery Vulcod, pleasant-faced Englishman who, 





appropriately, from under his umbrella, introduced us 
to St. Swithin’s own town. 

‘Hand don’t forget the smallest church in the world, 
as you go up igh.” 

Indeed, we were in danger of utterly overlooking it, 
such a pygmy in architecture it was; and yet, in this 
tradition-honoring land, no Winchester bishop can be 
invested with his episcopal authority until he has first 
visited this ancient chapel, and struck its tiny bell three 
times. If you ask why, I shall shrug my shoulders, as 
did my guide, and say, ‘‘ Who knows ?” 

Winchester Cathedral, the longest in England, and 
glorying in the most beautiful nave, is certainly not all 
glorious without. It is approached by an avenue of 
limes, that partly hides its unprepossessing exterfor. 
Of itself, it seems a history of England in stone, since it 
was begun with the Conqueror, and completed only with 
the Reformation. Covering, as it did, a transition 
period in architecture, it suffered all the changes, from 
the simplicity of the Norman to the extremest elegance 
of the best age of the pointed style. Westminster Abbey 
is alone its rival as the burying-place of England’s 
illustrious dead. Besides many of the early kings, from 
Canute, the good, to William Rufus, the bad, here lie, 
in dusty state, such truer royalty as William of Wyke- 
ham, Bishops Fox and Gardiner, and Samuel Wilber- 
force. The bishops are laid in gorgeous chantries, 
of the sort that decoyed worldly-minded pastors, in 
Chaucer’s day, 

“To Londone, unto Seynte Poules 

To seeken hem a chaunterte for soules.’? 
As we neared that of Bishop Fox, the old verger, who 
had been dilating on this worthy’s excellences, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There, that’s his name on the door,” with 
an expression of liveliness that made us, remembering 
Shakespeare’s word that the old Bishop was ‘‘ ever good 
at sudden commendations,” involuntarily stop to con- 
sider if it would be the proper thing to first send in our 
cerds. The man who in life had held four bishoprics, 
who had founded one of the Oxford colleges, who had 
been the private counselor of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII., who had crowned Cardinal Wolsey with the first 
of his ‘blushing honors,” who had attended Henry 
VIII. to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, caused himself 
to be represented here in marble as an emaciated 
corpse—‘‘ For the sake of humility and public instruc- 
tion.” 

““Was not Isaac Walton buried in Winchester?” I 
asked, recalling a bit of literary biography, just as the 
guileless old verger was touching his cloth cap in expec- 
tation of favors to be received. ‘‘ Yes; but do you 
want to see him? He’s in a dretfully shet-up place,” he 
added, doubtfully, and with an expression I failed to 
interpret till I had read the doggerel inscription on the 
brass of Isaac, the quaint, and had turned again to my 
guide with—‘‘ And now, the crypt.” Then he shook his 
head decidedly. ‘‘ No, no, I can’t take you down there. 
Sence the ‘ dyinmiters,’” he added, apologetically, ‘‘ we 
don’t let the best folks into the shet-up places.” It seemed 
an odd jumble in human affairs. If but the worst folks 
could be put into the ‘shet-up” places, what unlimited 
range might the best ones have, I thought, and accepted 
the situation much less gracefully than did the rusty- 
gowned beadle his shilling. 

Not less interesting than the cathedral is St. Mary’s 


4 College, founded by William of Wykeham in 1387, and 


ranking today with the foremost of English public 
schools. About five hundred students are gathered here 
for classical instruction, and the gentlemanly clerk, who 
answered my questions most intelligently, informed me 
that for the session beginning in October there were one 
hundred and five applications for eight vacancies. 

So thoroughly {fs the name of the founder impressed 
upon St. Mary’s that all English boys educated here, 
and going from Winchester to Oxford, where New Col- 
lege yet retains thirty scholarships for Winchester, are 
dubbed ‘‘ Wykehamites” to the end of their academic 
life. William of Wykeham’s career would go far to refute 
Mr. Lowell’s assertion that a man in advance of his age 
is rarely useful to it. The prefectorial system of school 
government, usually ascribed to Arnold of Rugby, was 
introduced first by William of Wykeham, and as suc- 
cessfully practiced in his own as retained in our day. 
Said a modern Wykehamite in recent print: “If there 
has been any one regulation that has taught the elder 
boys manliness, self-reliance, and a sense of individual 
responsibility, and has abated the hardships of a junior’s 
life, it has been this enactment of the founder of Win- 
chester College.” 

The fourteenth century buildings are yet retained in 
use, and bear their years lightly. I Hngered in the 
cloister to decipher a name, rudely cut by the boyish 
hand of Bishop Kerr, long ere he had dreamed of graving 
on men’s hearts such lines as— 

“Glory to thee, my God, this night *— 
and to look ata table whose possessiou would he the 
fortune of an antiquarian could he decipher, as we could 
not, the names, said to be carven on it, of those famous 
Wykehamites—Sir Henry Wotton, Collier, Otway, and 
Edward Young. 





Christ Church, at Oxford, is scarcely more rich in 
associations than the old dining hall of the foundation 
students, with its oaken ceiling and paneled sides, 
adorned with ofl portraits, darkened by smoke and 
faded with age to one prevailing tint of dingy brown. 
Bishop Fox is represented here in ampler robes, both of 
office and the flesh, than in his dismal chantry ; and by 
the side of an ancient Head Master looked out the 
benevolent eyes of a kindly-faced lady. 

‘* Who {s she ?” I inquired, with surprise, for she bore 
no insignia, like Margaret at John’s in Cambridge, to 
show her royal right to be there. ‘‘ She was the first 
Matron of the Hall in the seventeenth century, and when 
she died she left a bequest to give six veal dinners 
annually to the foundation boys. That’s why she’s 
here,” was the answer. An unfrequented path to 
immortality, surely! But I found myself involuntarily 
smiling back in the motherly face of her who, albeit {t 
was through their stomachs, had secured the good-will 
of so many English boys, who to this day must eat five 
mutton dinners a week. 

On the long central table stood a vessel for holding 
water, that made the moss-covered bucket of the New 
England well-sweep seem as modern as the champion 
international yachting cup. It was a leather water-jug. 

** Do you use it still ?” we inquired. 

“No, not within several years; but we use these,” 
and he produced a square wooden trencher, from which 
Chaucer’s Prioresse might have eaten, at the Tabard. 
This, too, was to preserve an old tradition, whose father 
hood was lost. 

At the end of the hall stood a solid deal box. “* The 
widow’s box,” sald our guide ; but as we contrasted its 
capaciousness with the diminutiveness of English six- 
pences, and concluded not to contribute, he added: 
“* After commons, twenty-four poor widows of the parish 
have a right to come here and get the cold pieces that are 
put in this box. There are only seventeen now, and 
they are no longer to be replaced.” I thought of the last 
lonely widow to whom this perishable bequest should 
fall, contemplated once more the size of the box, and 
concluded her only resort would be to open a third-rate 
boarding-house. 

The old dormitory gave evidence of the eager exit of 
the recent occupants, when school ‘‘ went down” for the 
midsummer holidays. I confess I was more interested 
in the tokens of healthy modern boy-life they had left 
behind than in those of a more remote historical extst- 
ence. I remember a squirrel cage that lay overturned 
on the floor, the door wide open. Bunny, too, was off 
on a vacation somewhere in the free woods, whisklag 
his bushy tail defiantly at deserted snares. Rude 
musical instruments lying here and there left evidence 
of the last ‘‘chamber concert,” and I was told that the 
boy who played “first comb” accounted {t no mean 
honor to lead off the schoolboy orchestra in any music, 
from ‘‘ Rule Britannia” to choice portions of Handel’s 
“Messiah.” I was glad to see that a generous fireplace 
had superseded that more natural than hygienic method 
of heating which made Head Master Johnson write, in 
the sixteenth century— 

** Nec schola nostra focum complectus attamen omnes 

Phoebis radiis habituque calescimusoris.” 


Each boy, besides his bed and chair, is provided with 
his toys. It sounded like a generous provision for mer- 
riment, but the toys are, alas! school-desks, provided, 
not with playthings, but “‘arma scholastica” in the way 
of paper, pencils, pens, and ink, and the stated interval 
he spends there is, by a cruel irony of fate, termed 
‘‘toy-time.” 

In the center, crowded about a central pillar, steod 
six bath basins, which were the sorry substitute for the 
fountain of the open quadrangle where each boy for- 
merly performed his ablutions. Above the bowls ap- 
peared the heraldic device, alike the motto of New 
College and St. Mary’s, ‘‘Manners makyth man.” 

Old as seemed some of these fashions, I learned that 
there were older ones that had passed away. For in. 
stance, fights, held for amusement ; excessive fagging ; 
the holding of examinations of the new boys by the old, 
for the purpose of instructing them in the Winchester 
vocabulary, which, according to ‘‘ English as she is 
spoke” at Winchester, includes such terms gs these : 
Beatitudes, the sweeping of Election Hall ; Quill, to 
curry favor; Pruff, sturdy ; Spree, an upstart; Sines, 
bread for breakfast; Dispars, meat at dinner; Rem- 
edy, a holiday. The rules and regulations, entirely in 
Latin, hung on the walls. I doubt if we would dare 
offer American boys, between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, so guod an excuse for breaking them ; but 
evidently they offered no difficulties of {interpretation to 
boys who, in their entrance term, read Livy and Cicero, 
Euripides and Demosthenes. When one found that, 
contrary to custom in the English classical school, 
French and German were required, that mathematics 
held an important position, and the rudiments of science, 
especially physics, were also taught, one recognized the 
foresight that made a certain amount of cricket and 


foot-ball also compulsory. Indeed, this last require- 
ment was so excessive that, in the time of Bishop’ 
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Moberley, who was thirly.one years Head Master at 
Winchester, the hours were limited. 

In the large school-room appeared the significant 
monition that also adorned St. Paul’s in Milton’s time : 
* Aut disce, aut discede,” with this addition—‘‘ Manet sors 
tertia cedi.” On the bulletin-board I read: ‘‘ School 
comes back October —.” And, with a congratulatory 
thought to the five hundred who at that moment 
were ranging the hills and dales of Merrie England, 
since there seemed little else for a stray visitor to learn, 
I took to myself the advice of the motto, and discess?, 

WINCHESTER, England. 


—_—— —r— 


SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 
8. W. Powe tt. 

HEN the war closed, nefther the whites nor 

blacks of the South had any experience of the 
state of things which fell upon them out of thesky. It 
was like a blizzard dropping down upon Sahara. It 
was a ‘‘category,” as Captain Truck would have said, 
‘not provided for in Vattel.” Among many other 
things that were new to them, they did not comprehend 
the necessity, the nature, or the way to manage a system 
of schools supported by public tax and free to all. 
The slave owners had, by instinct, hated the name and 
the very idea of such schools. The late slaves did not 
understand that book-learning involved much hard 
woik, and that in apy case it could only supplement 
pure and decent homes, frugality, industry, and a relig- 
fon that enforced the moral law. Most of the poor 
whites had, and up to the present time many of them 
have, little aspiration for anything except to be let alone, 
and to have whisky and tobacco galore. This state of 
things made Northern intervention an absolute neces- 
sity. The Freedmen’s Bureau served as a bridge; it 
relieved the first and most pressing needs of the negroes, 
and protected and alded the schools which Northern 
benevolence was eager to provide for them. But this 
could not last. Something was necessary to enlist the 
thinking whites in a home-born system of free schools. 
No self-respecting people could be satisfied with a per- 
manent arrangement by which one of the most funda- 
mental necessities of civilized life under representative 
government should be paid for and managed by outside 
charity. 

What was needed was that these whites should see 
the advantage and the need of free schools. ‘Three 
things helped to bring the better and wiser of them to 
this point : 

First, there was the patient continuance ‘In well- 
doing of missionary teachers from the North. No man 
with eyes in his head could help seeing that they came 
with no incendiary purpose ; that the freedmen were, 
on the whole, made better by their influence and teach- 
ing ; and that there was much in their methods of in- 
struction that it would be well to copy in white schools. 

Second, there was the poverty of the whites, even 
of many who had formerly been rich. Free schools 
cost less per pupil than private, and may be made 
better than mostof them, especially in the matter of 
discipline. A board or committee can often deal with 
fractious cases better than a teacher dependent for his 
pay upon the number of his pupils. Many from the first 
families, too, needed the money which they could earn 
by teaching. At first, of course, these would only serve 
in white schools ; but to-day, in Charleston, 8. C., and 
elsewhere, many Southern whites are doing falthful 
work in colored schools. 

Third, the carpet-bag perlod opened the eyes of 
thoughtful men to the necessity of educating the colored 
people, and for that matter the whole community. The 
colored vote, after its suppression by violence, craft, or 
the fear of losing employment or something else of 
value, bas not, in most localities, been of any weight. 
Negroes understand that where the. vote is at all close 
between the Republican and Democratic parties {t is not 
worth while to incur the inconvenience and risk of cast- 
ing it. Leading white men have no anxiety about the 
colored vote when men of their own way of thinking 
are mostly on one side. There are plenty of ways to 
prevent results that are disagreeable to themselves with- 
out resorting to violence, and there is little scruple 
about using them. The suppression of the colorec vote 
is regarded as essential to good order, and when one 
recalls what happened during carpet-bag times it is not 
wonderful that white people of such antecedents should 
have very easy consciences about this style of doing evil 
that good may come. x 

But these leading white men know very well that 
they cannot always be sure of unlty among themselves. 
Mahone was a rebel in good and regular standing, but 
that did not prevent him and a large party of white 
foliowers from using the colored vote to help them carry 
measures that were ruining the State of Virginia, as I 
hinted in my last letter. The four years of his domina- 
tion probably did more to make common schools popular 
among the best citizens than any other four years in the 
history of that Commonwealth. 

Were the present social and economical status of the 





South such as to bring her best citizens to the front in 
public matters, there need be little fear that the money 
which the Blair bill proposes to spend in aiding public 
schools in the South would not be fairly well applied 
to its proper use, even without Federal supervision. 
But the old days, when public employment was con- 
sidered the normal occupation of a young Southerner 
of good family, are gone. What will come in their 
place no one knows, At present such young men do 
not, after graduation—as so generally they did before 
the war—read law with a view to entering public life. 
If they study law they must practice for a long time in 
order to gain a competence—a thing which, under 
slavery, such young men inherited. Many of them do 
not feel able to spend the time or money to galn an A.B. 
or B.S. They complete the course necessary to secure 
“* Certificates of Proficlency ” in a few of the ‘ schools’ 
in some university. (A ‘‘school” means a branch of 
learning, such as Latin, Greek, or mathematics, Most 
Southern colleges have copied the term and the thing 
from the University of Virginia.) One may take the 
studies necessary to gain a ‘‘ Proficiency,” or even to 
graduate, in a few of the ‘‘ schools” at some university. 
One has to graduate in a certain specified number of 
these ‘‘schools” to secure any particular degree. But 
with certificates of graduation in a smaller number 
of these Schools he may do very good work in some 
profession or occupation. Since the war a much larger 
proportion of students take these partial courses. The 
lower offices are filled, not, as before the war, by men 
of good family and education, who took them as steps 
to something beyond, but by a class of men who have 
no higher alms than earning a livelihood, and who will 
never be qualified for the more responsible positions. 
This was told me by one of the most widely known 
teachers in the South, whose pupils are largely from the 
best families, and most of whom either go into profes- 
sions or business. 

The most progressive, intelligent, and honorable men 
are in business. In the professions, to a great extent, 
the fear of Mrs. Grundy—that {s, of ostracism—hinders 
freedom of thought and action. A shrewd observer, 
who was in a good position to know whereof he spoke, 
told me that Bourbonism is most prevalent among edit- 
ors, politicians, and professional men, and this was cor- 
roborated by a leading Democrat—not a Bourbon, of 
course. The reason {is plain: these classes depend on 
public favor for their success. There might not be much 
reason to fear that the higher officials would peculate in 
the funds appropriated by the Blair bill, but it is not 
likely that they would be very active, or at least very 
successful, in preventing a horde of needy and thriftless 
men from securing places as county school commis- 
sioners, or even as teachers. The pressure that has 
been brought to bear upon President Cleveland by office- 
seekers shows what is the average Southern politician's 
idea about ‘‘ the public service as a public trust.” 

There are, no doubt, many able and honorable men 
among the school superintendents, especially those of 
States and cities, who often receive salaries that enable 
men of fair ability to devote their entire time to the 
work. In several cities which I visited {t was, however, 
very hard to ascertain who was the Superintendent, or 
where and when one could find him. I think I did not 
succeed in finding a single County Commissioner, 
although In several cases I took a good deal of pains to 
do so. The superintendent of one large city had an 
office, but there was no infcrmation in the directory as 
to where it was. When, after much fumbling in a dark 
entry, I found the door, it was locked, and there was no 
notice upon {t as to office hours. By asking several men 
I learned that he was in his office once a week fora 
couple of hours. 

In another large city the principal of one of the col- 
ored schools was a promoted janitor who, through the 
favor of the superintendent, had displaced a very capa- 
ble and worthy man. A more unfit person to govern 
or teach a school one rarely sees. I saw him take out 
four boys and three large girls into the entry, and heard 
blows and cries from severe whipping with blue-gum 
switches, some four feet in length, and a quarter of an 
inch in thickness atithe large end. Everything about the 
school-room was dull and disorderly. I was told by one 
who knew that the three female assistants were quite com- 
petent. I had planned to visit their rooms, but was too 
late because the school dismissed a half-hour earlier than 
others, so that the boys might not fight with those of a 
neighboring white school on the way home ! 

This colored teacher is commonly supposed to be the 
son of the City Superintendent. Just before visiting 
this school I had come from the Girls’ High School 
(white, of course, as there are no public high schools for 
colored pupils in any city I visited, and I know of none 
in the South). Here I saw excellent teaching and heard 
really brilliant recitations in Latin and other higher 
studies. 

Such superintendents would not remain in their 
places long if the really able young men of the South 
were commonly entering upon public life. It 1s to be 
hoped that there are not many of them in towns, but in 





the country it must often be impossible to get suitable 
men for commissioners. So great is this difficulty thata 
prominent educator in Kentucky told me that he and 
others were working for appointment by Congressicna. 
districts. A region large enough to send a man to Con- 
gress might be supposed to have some one fit for School 
Commissioner. 

In much of the cotton belt there are few of the better 
class of whites outside of towns. The land is sublet to 
poor white or colored tenants. In those regions almost 
all the schools are, of course, colored. 

There is very great need of laws forbidding the em- 
ployment in mills of children who have not attended 
school for a certain number of months—three or four 
at least—in the year, and I was glad to learn there 3 
agitation to secure such laws. I saw white children, all 
the way from eight and ten years old upward, working 
{n cotton mills twelve hours per day, and was told there 
is no law against it. Many of them, it is to be feared, 
get no schooling at all. The superintendent of one of 
the largest mills in the South told me that when any of 
the hands get sick it takes a much longer time to recover 
than is common in Northern mills where he has been 
engaged. They seem to have no physical elasticity. 
When I asked him why parents sent such small children 
into the mill, he said that they can’t make ends meet 
unless they do. They know nothing about saving, and as 
soon as they get a little money make haste to spend {t for 
something they don’t need—largely for drink. When 
I repeated this to a wealthy stockholder, who {is a prom- 
{nent church member, he replied, ‘‘It may be just as 
well that they don’t lay up anything, for if they did 
they would strike, as they do up North.” He may have 
sald it In jest, but I was prepared to hear, as I did, that 
there has been no mission work done in the region of 
that mill by any of the old city churches, but that 
one recently organized by people from the North is 
moving to give these poor little white slaves the benefit 
of a Sunday-school. There {s no public school, I think, 
within walking distance. No colored hands are em. 
ployed in any of these mills except in handling coal, etc. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 
IN FOUR PARTS,—III. 


LMOST immediately after this sermon Mr. Fletcher 

left Garsby-Langside, and went to another circuit. 
Salome felt that his absence would be arelief. He knew 
her so well that she could not hide her sins from him. 
She could tell John that she was sick, and stay away 
from chapel, but with her father’s clear eyes searching 
her face she never dared to say {t. When alone with 
her, he tore away from her conscfence all {ts flimsy pre- 
tenses, and called every one of her sins by its right 
name. 

Their parting was a very solemn one. She had spent 
the day with her parents, helping them to pack the few 
books and personal possessions which they could call 
thelrown. They were so few and so simple that they 
touched her with pity. She could not help contrasting 
them with the abundance and richness of her own home 
and wardrobe. Their love, gentleness, and childlixe 
purity made her, for the hour, ashamed. She was 
singularly affectionate and respectful to them, and left 
some honest tears of regret upon her mother’s patient 
face. 

Just at nightfall her father walked up the fell with 
her. Solemnly he spoke of the trials he saw approach- 
ing, and the duties which it would be her privilege to 
fulfill. When they reached the garden gate, they stood 
silent a moment, looking down at the busy valley, and 
across the moors, where lights were beginning to 
twinkle in the upland farmhouses. Then he said: ‘ Sa- 
lome ! look at these fells and moors, and at the sky above 
us. They are witnesses this night between you and 
me that I have set good and evil, the blessing of God, 
and the wages of sin before you. They are witnesses 
now, and when you are dyizg they shall come before 
your face. Ch, my daughter! live so that you will be 
able to look upon them without a fear.” 

She did not answer, but she lifted a pale, solemn 
face to his, and he kissed it and wentaway. Fora few 
moments she watched him pass like a shadow down the 
misty hillside, and then she turned into the house. The 
spacious parlor, with its handsome furniture and bright 
fire, and the table laid for the evening meal, affected her 
like the familiar objecis of life affect the sleeper who 
awakes from some sad, mysterious dream. She sighed 
heavily, and then began to slice some cold beef, and 
cut bread and butter, as if she would demonstrate to 
herself in some tangible way that she still belonged to 
this world. At that hour she could not think unkindly 
of her father, yet she did wish that he would not 
always bring the next world so close to thisone. ‘‘To 
live as seeing things invisible’-—how can a young 
woman do that? It is not right of him to ask me,” she 
mused. 

By and by John came home, He was very anxious 
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and unhappy. There was very bad news. In fact, 
there was no hope of more cotton until the war was 
over. “I can only run the mill six hours a day now, 
Salome,” he said, sadly, ‘‘ but half a loaf is better than 
none, and the men and women took it very patient.” 

“ Hargraves has shut his mill entirely, John.” 

‘* Hargraves is like a big fat bear; he can live on him- 
self rarely, and never feel that he is a selfish brute for 
doing so. I am none of that sort.” 

‘* But your cotton cannot last long, and then you will 
have to shut the gates.” 

“‘No, I won't, either. I have a bit of money lald by, 
and I'll buy at any figure as long as it lasts. I am try 
ing to decide whether it will be best to buy at once, or 
to trust to the Indian stap'e bringing down prices.” 

“ Don’t spend itall, John. It is not right to ourselves. 
The war will soon be over. Richard said so.” 

‘* Richard does not know everything, my lass. The 
North has been preaching to the South for a long while ; 
and the South has been calling the North every bad 
name it can think on—and, from what I can understand, 
they can think of a good many aggravating ones—and 
words have come to blows, and they won’t find out in 
a hurry which of them can hit the hardest ones.” 

“TI think it is very hard on us. It is none of our 
quarrel.” 

“ Ay, but itis, Salome. It is every good man’s and 
every good woman’s quarrel. I have not heard a word 
to the contrary from any of the poor fellows who will 
have to half clem for it. Now, then, we must see what 
we can do without. I shall sell the horses, and thou had 
better send cook and Lydia away ; they have been used 
to wasteful times ; thou can get one good strong woman , 
who will do al] thou needs.” 

Salome’s face had darkened as he spoke, and she set 
her tes-cup resolutely down. ‘‘ Joha, I cannot do with- 
out Lydia. I have been so weak lately that I can hardly 
get upstairs.” 

‘*Then we must live downstairs, dearle. I will not 
keep two servants. I don’t know whether I ought to 
keep one. I am very sure that I will not feed horses 
when there is going to be women and children crying 
for bread.” 

“IT suppose cook and Lydia will want bread too.” 

‘« Nay, they have no occasion to. They can go to Brad- 
ford or elsewhere. A servant can bea servant anywhere 
—a cotton-spinner is fit for no other thing. There’s a 
heap of difference, Salome.” 

** Tt is a fine thing to be cailed ‘ generous’ and ‘ noble,’ 
and make me pay for it. You do not care what I 
suffer.” 

“Thou must have reckoned me up better than that, 
Salome ; but it takes a woman and a wife to say a cruel 
thing. They know how to hit a man’s heart, and never 
miss doing it.” 

Unfortunately, there are people who will understand 
how a discussion begun in this spirit ended in hysteria. 
A little before midnight John was hastening down to 
Garsby for a doctor, and all night long the house was in 
tumult and confusion, with sobs and shrieks, and the 
hurrying up and down stairs of the women. When 
morning broke, cold and wet, Salome fell into a sleepof 
exhaustion, the doctor buttoned up his coat and hurried 
home, and the servants made themselves a cup of tea, 
and began to put things to rights again. But amid all 
his grief and fright, John had a sense of deep wrong and 
unkindness. The burden seemed almost too great for 
him that morning, for when he recalled the scene of the 
night, he had, in spite of his love and pity, an intolera- 
ble feeling of shame. 

This was but the beginning of sorrow. Before a year 
had gone there came a mournful day to John Denby and 
his nine hundred “hands.” It was one of those dull, 
wet days in the middle of summer, which seem so dreary 
and unnatural. Jobn’s last shilling was gone, and he 
knew that a few hours would clear out the last tuft of 
cotton. He walked through the mill, and a ghastly 
walk it was. Some of the looms had already stopped ; 
at others the hands were watching the raw material 
consuming, minute by minute, the loads upon the looms 
getting smaller and smaller. Then there was not a shred 
left. Men and women stood looking at John. There 
was something almost awful in the idleness of that busy 
place. The very looms seemed conscious of calamity, 
With tears running down his face, John gave the order 
for the machinery to stop. 

‘* Lads and lasses,” he said, as he faced them, “‘ I have 
done my best.” 

‘*Thou hes that, master; and we are none likely to 
forget it,” answered an overlooker. 

“ We have trusted in God so far, and if he tries us a 
bit further, we can trust him further, I hope.” 

“« Ay, ay !’ came heartily enough from the white lips 
of the half-fed, anxious crowd ; and then suddenly a 
woman’s voice rose shrilly above the sobs breaking out 
from behind many a lifted apron : 

“ Thankful, I take the cup from Thee.”’ 


It was a Methodist hymn known to every one there ; and 
John caught it up at the second word. Before the first 
ine was finished, nine hundred voices were joining in it: 





‘* Thankful, I take the cup from Thee, 
Prepared and mingled by thy skill ; 
Though bitter to the taste it be, 
Powerful the wounded soul to heal. 


* Be thou, O Rock of Ages, nigh ! 
So shall each murmuring thought be gone ; 
And grief and fear and care shall fly 
As clouds before the morning sun.”’ 


They passed out of the mill singing it, and left John 
alone among his silent looms. He had been working 
them at a loss of sixty pounds a week for a long time. 
It does not sound heroic to ssy this, but it really was a 
deed of far grander self-sacrifice than those the trumpet 
blows from east to west ; for it was done without any 
hope of future benefit, since John fully belleved, with 
every one else, that as soon as the war was ended four 
million bales of cotton would be poured into the Man- 
chester market. 

The *‘ hands” had, in their way, shown an equal de- 
gree of heroism. The wages at John’s mill had been 
nearly two shillings a week less than the charity which 
the relief fund allowed them ; but not a man or woman 
had preferred it. Every one had worked their three 
days a week, at next to nothing wages, manfully and 
womanfully, rather than take the nation’s charity until 
they were compelled to do so. 

The closing of John’s mill was immediately followed 
by the closing of three larger ones. Their owners, 
richer men than John, had felt ashamed to close their 
gates while Denby’s mill persevered ; so that the stop- 
ping of the latter threw nearly three thousand more 
** hands,” with those dependent upon them, on the public 
care. Full of the gravest anxiety, and feeling with all 
his heart the deeper poverty of the men and women 80 
long associated with him, John went home that day 
sorely needing comfort. 

He was glad to find his sister there. When John mar- 
ried, Mary Denby had given her life up to works of 
charity ; and no one knew the poor of Garsby and their 
special needs so well. The first movement of the Na- 
tional Relief Committee had been to secure her ald, and 
to this post they had added a small salary; for the day had 
come when Mary Denby also was nearly penniless. True, 
she lived in her own house, and had the rent of four 
other houses to support her, but the whole four were 
occupied by men connected with the closed mills, men 
now far too destitute to pay rent. Her small savings 
were gone, and she took the appointment as a special 
goodness from God’s hand. She had come to ask John’s 
help in a peculiar case, and, while she waited for him, 
was trimming and tying up some fuchsia plants that 
were dying for want of attention. 

Salome sat rocking herself to and fro, listless and 
silent. She had taken a deep dislike to Mary. She was 
jealous of John’s attachment to her, and she fancied he 
was always regretting the days when they lived together. 
She was also quite sure that in some way or other John 
supported his sister, and therefore defrauded her to do 
it. Mary’s very cheerfulness was an offense to her. 
She knew it was “‘ put on,” and, if it was real, ‘‘ How 
heartless people must be to feel cheerful amid so much 
misery and want!” 

‘*] have just locked the mill gates, lasses,” said John, 
as he sat down. His voice was full of trouble, and, 
leaning his elbow on his knee, he hid his face in his 
hand. 

‘* Of course it had to come to that,” answered Salome, 
‘and I have been made to suffer all this time for noth- 
ing.” 

‘Nay, but John only did his duty, Salome, and thou 
wilt be glad he did it, some day.—Salome is not feeling 
well to-day, John, or she would never speak so. I am 
right down sorry to send thee back to town again to-day, 
but there is something thou must do there as soon as ever 
thou can. Thouremembers Josiah Yorke ?” ) 

‘* For sure I do.” 

‘* Well, then, he needs thee badly. Go and see him, 
and thou wilt understand.” 

John rose slowly, but Salome said, ‘‘ John, you shall 
not go. You have not done a thing for me to-day, and 
yet I am hardly able to trail myself from one room to 
another. It is too bad, and it is not right to leave me, 
and run after paupers.” 

‘Don’t thee call honest workingmen names, Thou 
wants nothing with me but to worry me out of my 
senses, and lay every evil thing thou ean think of against 
me.” 

A passion of sobs and tears answered him ; but John 
was well used to sobs and tears, and they did not now 
detain him from duty. Mary, however, went to her side, 
and asked, ‘‘ Whatever art thou crying for ?” 

“There—never—was—a Wwoman—so ill-used! He 
—has—given—all—his money away. I am—the last 
person—he cares for. I was a great fool—to marry— 
him |” 

“I have not a word to say for John on that subject, 
for he was as big a fool for marrying thee. But if thou 
says that John Denby ill-uses thee, or neglects thee, or 
does anything a good man should not do, then, Salome, 
thou lies ; and that is the short and the long of it.” 





“I will not be spoken to in that way, Mary Denby.” 

‘Very well, then speak the truth, and behave thyself. 
I tell thee, if thou had seen the starving women and 
children I have seen to-day, thou would go down on thy 
knees and thank God, day and night, for thy good 
husband and thy good home. Thou hast wanted for 
nothing.” 

‘“‘] have wanted a great many things—things John 
promised me when I married him.” 

‘Could John foresee this trouble ? For shame of thy- 
self, Salome Denby! Listen, and I'll tell thee what I 
saw this morning. I went into a cellar where a woman 
was dying—dying of hunger, lass! Her sucking baby 
died yesterday. A broken-down, broken-hearted man 
crouched by a grate full of cold ashes. Seven bits of 
children stood or lay about theroom. There was not a 
thing to s{t down on ; they had parted with the last chair 
for a mouthful of bread. A boy six years old was 
cramming an empty spoon down his mouth ; he was 
trying to make himself believe he was eating. One, two 
years old, with a face like death, and arms and legs like 
sticks of bone, was lying motionless on the floor. When 
I brought some hot soup to them, the children fairly 
screamed, and one little lass, trying to get to me, tottered 
and fell, she was that faint and weak. I am telling thee 
the truth, and thou need not look so scornful.” 

‘‘I have my sorrows too, and what other people suffer 
does not help me.” 

‘*Ay, but thou art a hard-hearted Jass! Nobody need 
look to thee for help or comfort—thou art too busy plty- 
ing thyself. Come now, Salome, I mean nothing un- 
kind. I dare say thou hast had a right down poorly 
spell, but thou should try and say a helpful word to 
Joha at this time.” 

‘*He should say a helpful word to me, I think. In- 
stead of that, he is always helping strangers. Oh, I 
know all about it !” : 

‘* Thou knows nothing about it, nothing at all! Thou 
art full of suspicions that thou ought to be shamed to give 
heart-room to. Josiah Yorke has worked for John 
nigh ontotwenty years, He isa qulet man, that nobody 
heard much of till he sent for me this morning. He has 
been very comfortably off. I used often to notice his 
pretty flower garden, and his tidy parlor full of books, 
and pictures of great Methodist preachers. I found 
him in one poor, bare room.” 

** With a dozen children, I dare say.” 

‘*Thou art far wrong. There was only one child there 
—a baby a month old, the child of his daughter Sara. 
It lay in the arms of its great-grandmother, who is ninety- 
nine years old. Think of that, Salome! She was born 
when Dr. Johnson was walking about London; she 
was married when the French Revolution broke out ; 
she had turned middle age when Waterloo was fought. 
And yet she could talk pleasantly to me ; and as for the 
famine, she knew all about it. Joslah’s sons and 
daughters have all been out of work for more than a 
year, and he has been keeping them—-selling all he had 
to do it. As for the poor old grandmother, she has 
always lived with him.” 

‘* And it was about this old woman John was sent 
down the fell, I suppose ?” 

“No, it was about something far more pitiful. 
Josiah has a brother—a poor, half-witted old man—and, 
it may seem odd to thee, but he is very fond of him, 
and never would allow him to be sent to the asylum, 
for fear he would be badly treated. Indeed, he has 
always had the very best of everything Josiah had, and 
with all a love and patience that was beyond everything. 
He was never dangerous till he was hungry ; and it takes 
a deal to satisfy him, and I make no doubt Josiah has 
done without many a mouthful for him. But when 
John stopped, he was forced to go to the Relief Com- 
mittee, and they want to send poor mad Tom to the 
asylum, and Josiah can’t bear to part with him. He is 
Josiah’s own brother, thoti sees,” 

‘T should think the asylum was the proper place.” 

‘*No doubt thou thinks so, but Josiah does not, and 
I don’t; and I am very sure John won’t. John will see 
the committee, and they will do a deal for John—he is 
that much respected by every one. Now, Salome, I’ll 
tell thee what ; come with me now and then, and see 
what others are suffering ; it will help thee to forget 
thyself, I'll warrant it will.” 

‘* You forget how weak I am, how sick I have been ; 
but my troubles are imaginary, I suppose !” 

“* Well, then, to tell the even-down truth, I think they 
are mostly so ; but then imaginary troubles are often as 
bad to bide as real dnes. Nay, lass, thou need not cry 
for me; I have seen too many honest tears to be taken 
in with thine. Come, let us have a cup of tea, and be 
friends. I want to talk with thee a bit about John. 
Sit still, and I’ll make it.” 

The prospect of the tea and chat was not disagreeable 
to Salome, but she could not bear to give in; and Mary 
had tried coaxing so often before, and found that 
Salome usually grew more and more unreasonable 
under its influence. So, as she was not answered in any 
way, she put on her shawl and bonnet, and went home. 

An hour afterward she was sitting quiet and alone, 
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The sight of John’s domestic misery always saddened 
her; to-night it sent her thoughts in a direction she 
seldom permitted them to take—the love and shame and 
grief that had darkened some years of her own life. 
« John and I have both loved well, and both loved un- 
wisely,” she mused ; ‘‘ but when did any heart open the 
door to Love, and not let Sorrow in with hima ?” 

There was a knock at her door ; asingle, timid knock, 
full of uncertainty. ‘‘ Come In, friend,” she said ; and 
the door was slowly pushed back. A tall, slouching 
man entered ; a man with the general appearance of the 
colliera at Lister's pits, six miles away. The white face, 
so pecullar to these sunless workers, was made still more 
pallid by the gray ilght, the mass of black hair surround- 
ing it, and the loose sult of black corduroy. ‘He stood 
with his hat in his hand, speechless, and looking full at 
Mary. 

She answered the gaze, curlouely at first ; then, trem- 
bling from head to foot, she rose from her chair, and 
cried out, ‘‘ Luke! Luke Bradley! Is it really thee ?” 

* Ay, itis me; but I wouldn’t dare to come where 
thou art If I hadn‘t a good reason.” 

‘© Thou art home agaln ?” 

‘‘T have been back nearly six years. Many a morn- 
ing and evening I have lald low in the ling and watched 
thee and John going to chapel.” 

** John {is married now.” 

‘““T know.” 

** Well, Luke ?” 

‘* For sure, I was forgetting what I have come for. I 
have been working in Lister plts ever since I got back.” 

‘That was a queer thing for thee to do.” 

‘*T was bound to be where I could get a sight of thy 
face once {n a while. In a public-house near to the pits I 
met Jerry Moxbam. He had been over the sea, too, and 
if ever he cared to talk a bit {t was about the hell we had 
both been in. He worked in Lister pits, and I thought 
it was a very proper place to hide my face in. So we 
lived and worked together until he went to the devil 
last week.” 

‘* Luke |” 

‘* Ay, he sald he was going to him, and it’s likely he 
knew. He went roaring drunk, too, as he always said 
he would. He had no relations, and nobody he liked as 
well as he liked me, so he left me all the money he had 
saved, There is as much assix hundred and odds. I have 
brought it to thee—not for thyself; oh, no! I knew 
better than that—but for the poor women and childer 
that are clemming all around.” 

As he spoke, he took from his hat a new white ker- 
chief {n which he had tied up the gold ; and he lald it 
down upon the chafr nearest to him. ‘‘I bought the 
handkerchief on purpose ; they were in Moxham’s dirty 
leather bag, and I washed every bit of gold in the little 
beck that runs above the Force, It is clean money 
every way; Moxham worked honest for it. Wilt thou 
take {it ?” 

‘T will take it, and thank thee for it, Luke. It will 
bring thee the love of little children, and the blessiog of 
those ready to perish. Whatever made thee think of 
such a thing, Luke ?” 

‘T’'ll tell thee. Moxham was burled last Saturday, 
and [ knocked off work. I thought I wouldn’t lift a 
pick again as long as the money lasted. Sunday morn- 
ing I wanted to have a look at thee, so I sat me down 
outside the Chime of Bells Inn, to watch for thee 
going to chapel. I saw thee take another way, and I 
wondered at it, and sol followed thee. Mary! Mary! 
I was watching through the window when thou washed 
them two skeletons of childer, and put them in one 
coffin ; and I saw how thy tears fell all the time, and 
how thou fed the poor mother and wiped her face with 
thy handkerchief. 1 saw it all, and I went into the 
churchyard and laid me down ia the long grass behind 
a big headstone, and I cried as I have not cried since I 
was a little lad; and I said, ‘I will give old Moxham’s 
money, every penny bit of it, to buy food for women 
and childer; and Mary Denby—God bless her !—will 
know who needs it most.’ And when I had said that, I 
felt nearer heaven and nearer thee than I had felt for 
twenty years, and 1 kept still and listened to the trees 
whispering above me, and to the organ, and the people 
singing in church, and I would have prayed if I had 
dared to take His name into my sinful lips.” 

‘*Oh, Luke! oh, Luke! my dear, dear lad !” 

‘Don’t thee say that. Oh, don’t thee say that!” and 
he drew his coat sleeve across his eyes. 

«It is wonderful, Luke! Wonderful that God should 
pick thee out to help his perishing chtidren. And thou 
hast done it without grudging and without delay—done 
it at once. Ze has been seeking thee, Luke. Go now 
and seek Him. Why, thou might have drunk this 
money !” 

‘‘T should have drunk every penny of it if I had not 
brought it to thee.” . 

** Still the old sin, Luke.’ 

‘Sul the old sin. I make a pound a week, and I 
drink ten shillings of it.” 

‘* While the famine lasts, bring that ten shillings to me. 
Bring it every Saturday ; wilt thou, Luke ?” 





‘TI don’t know 4s I can promise that.” 

‘‘Try—for one week ; just for one weck, try, Luke.”’ 

He shook his head doubtfully, and went away with 
out another word. 

Mary Denby was neither a weak nor a sentimental! 
woman ; but she was much affected by Luke Bradley's 
unexpected visit. She was also alittle frightened. It 
was possible some of Moxham’s late companions had 
kept the hoard in view, and not impossible that it might 
be taken by violence from her before morning. With 
out leaving her house, she called to a neighbor, asd 
asked him to take a note to her brother. John was 
walking anxiously about his parlor when he received it. 
Salome was busy on one of those endless pleces of 
crotcheting, whose monotony and uselessness were a 


constant irritation to John. The complacent satisfaction |: 


with which she counted the stitches, or spread the work 
out on her knee to examine, seemed unfeeling to him 
that night. fle was longing to talk about his anxieties, 
longing to be comforted with a word of love or hope. 

When Mary’s note came, it was the last straw he felt 
able to bear. It had been a day of trouble and sorrow 
to him; he had been down the fell three times ; it was 
raining and gloomy ; he was weary and heartsick, and 
shrank from hearing anything more of life until he was 
stronger to bear it. But the urgency of the note admit- 
ted of no delay. He sald, with a sigh, ‘‘ Salome, I 
must go to Mary; she needs me very particularly, she 
says.” 

‘‘And I say, you shall not go out again to-night. I 
am not going to be left alone at all hours for your sis- 
ter’s whims.” 

“‘T have not asked thee yet whether I can go or not. 
I am going; thou may be sure of that.” 

‘*T am afrald to be left alone.” 

** Joseph Naylor is sitting with Ann in the kitchen. 
I will tell him to stop until I return.” 

“*T am so lonely.” 

“Not thou. Thou can goon talking to that bit of 
colored worsted. It is better company to thee than I 
am. It has been ‘ one, two, three, four, slip one, take 
two,’ ever since thou sat down.” 

‘‘T think you had better stop with your sister. If 
you are not home by ten o’clock, [ shall lock the doors.” 

He stood sti!l, with his coat half on, and looked at 
her; and for once she trembled before the anger she 
had tempted. 

‘* Nay, thou need not be frightened; I am none of 
them who would strike a woman, however cruel she is ; 
but I will tell thee one thing, and thou had better mind 
it: if thou dares to turn the key of my door against me, 
thou may go home to thy father to-morrow.” 

When he entered Mary’s room, he was wet through, 
and crosser than Mary had ever seen him before. 
‘* Whatever {s the matter?” he asked, fretfully. ‘‘ A man 
may as well live between two fires as between two 
women.” And she saw the ters standing in his large 
gray eyes—standing there, as some very bitter tears will 
stand, without overflowing. 

She helped him off with his coat, and pulled his chair 
before the bit of bright fire, and when his wet feet were 
on the fender, and the pipe she kept ready for him in 
his hand, she tcld him all about Luke’s visit, and showed 
him the gold. 

Before her story was half finished John had forgotten 
all his own troubles. He was thinking only of what 
great good the money would do, and of what course 
must be taken with regard to Luke; for Mary had 
asked him, anxtlously, ‘‘ If he comes back on Saturday 
night, John, what must we do ?” 

“Well, I hope we havea religion, Mary, that will 
reach to Luke Bradley. The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sto. I never heard yet that Method- 
ism made out to narrow that belt of mercy. Thou used 
to love him ?” 

“T did that.” 

‘*Then do thy best for him, and I’1l help thee.” 

He entered his own house by the kitchen door, In 
order to let Joseph Naylor know he was at liberty ; and 
he found Ann frying ham and making tea. ‘‘ Whatever 
isup now, Ann? It isa queer time to be cooking,” he 
said. 

‘* Missis’s father hescome, sir. Missis is in a sad way, 
sir—crying as niver was.” 

No one’s presence could have pleased John better 
than Mr, Fletcher’s. Now he felt sure of sympathy 
and advice ; but he perceived, as soon as he entered the 
parlor, that he had come with bad news. Salome was 
weeping passionately upon the sofa, and Mr, Fletcher, 
who sat warming his tbin hands at the new-made tire, 
was evidently in deep sorrow. 

‘Trouble, father ?” 

‘* Yes, John, but it might have been worse. Richard 
is dead—but he died well, thank God! While I drink 
a cup of tea, take Salome to her room; then I can talk 
with you.” 

Salome had now a real sorrow, perhaps the greatest 
one that could at that time have come to her. She was 
prostrate with it, and it was nearly an hour before John 





could leave her in charge of the servant. But her grief 





was nét as touching as that of her father, who sat with 
a letter in his hand, so lost in distressful thought that 
he was quite unconscious of the tears dropping upon It 

‘This is Richard's last letter, John, written under a 
certain presentiment of near death. He confesses in it 
that he had spent all the money you gave him before he 
joined the army ; but, once at the post assigned him, he 
seems to have fully done his duty. He says to me that, 
out of simple pity, he began to point the dying men in 
hospitals and battlefields to the Saviour ; and that, one 
night, He whom he preached so ignorantly revealed 
himself to him in all his beauty and love. Many other 
things he says, John, which have both broken and 
healed his mother’s and my heart.” 

‘* How did he die, father ?” 

‘*On the battlefield. The comrade who forwarded 
his letter says: ‘He died well and easily. He had been 
at the front to attend to a wounded officer. On return- 
ing to the rear, he saw a poor fellow, who was mortally 
wounded, look mournfully at him, and he knew the 
look meant ‘‘ water.” After he had given the ma. a 
drink, he asked: ‘'Is it victory, Doctor?’ Richard 
answered, cheerfully: ‘It is victory in front.” And 
the words were scarcely uttered when a shell struck 
him. He died instantly—died while doing a kindly act.’ 
Oh! John, John! If I could have died for him! If it 
had been possible !’” 

‘“* One died for him nineteen hundred years ago.” 

‘‘I know, I know. ‘See, where before the throne he 
stands, and pours the all-prevailing prayer.’ ” 

Day was dawning when the two men parted, but John 
had told all his perplexities and sorrows, and been 
strengthened and comforted. 

Mary Denby, also, had passed a wakeful night; but, 
finding thought master of sleep, she made up her fire, 
and sat sewing all through its long hours. The monot- 
ony of the action helped to quiet her restlessness, and 
while there were thousands of garments to be made, the 
time was well employed. Luke Bradley’s return was 
the one event which she had ceased to expect, even to 
think of. Six years had passed since it was a possibil- 
ity, and nothing had been heard of him. To have him 
open her door, and drop suddenly again into her life, 
was a thing so astounding that she hardly dared to look 
at the consequences; and yet she felt it impossibie to 
put him out of her consideration. 

They had loved each other when children, gone to 
Sunday school and chapel together ; for three years she 
had looked upon Luke as her future husband ; and with- 
out doubt he had been tenderly attached to her. Their 
lives had been parted by one of those tragedies whose 
anguish is reaily deepened by their vulgarity. Luke, in 
order to extend his father’s business, had begun to travel 
for it. Then he had fallen in with men who taught him 
to drink, and the man who drinks is never safe, night or 
day. 

In an hour which began with brandy-punches, and 
singing, and fancied good-fellowship, Luke quarreled 
with the man next to him. It was about the most trivial 
matter—a half-penny more or less on a bundle of yarn 
—but ill words followed doubtful words, and the man 
struck Luke. The next moment Luke felled him to the 
ground, and he died within an hour. 

Luke never saw his home again. As he had been 
struck first, he escaped the full penalty of murder; but 
he was sent to Norfolk Island for fourteen years. His 
father had mortgaged everything to defend him; he 
became listless and despairing, and in two years he was 
in the grave. The mother quickly followed. A glass of 
brandy, a drunken brawl, a desolate home, a young man 
working out in chains and misery the price of all—that 
was the common, every-day tragedy which had broken 
Mary Denby’s life in two. Soon afterward John in- 
heriied some money, and bought the house on Garsby 
Fell ; then he built his mill, and removed his sister from 
associations so full of sorrow and shame. 

And time cures all griefs. She had forgotten. She 
had been happy again. She was beloved and respected. 
To have this dead shame come back into her life, and 
shadow her fair name, and darken her duties, seemed at 
first more than she could bear. But kinder and more 
womanly thoughts followed. She remembered the 
morning walks to chapel over the green fields full of 
primroses and daisies; the singing-pew where they had 
looked over the same hymn-book ; the moonlight even- 
ings when they wandered down the lane, the lane white 
and sweet with hawthorn, talking of their marriage 
and planning their housekeeping ; and in all her mem- 
ories she could not recall one unkind or selfish deed 
against Luke. 

‘* He was just as bright and handsome a lad as ever 
drew the breath of life,’ she mused. ‘I wonder what- 
ever I should do.” Then John’s words answered her— 
‘* Do thy best for him, and I will help thee”—and she 
rose up and folded her work away, and opened the door 
and looked out. She was astonished to find that it was 
day. The sun was just rising, rising gloriously, without 
acloud. Shelooked at it a moment; then, as she turned 
in, sald solemnly, ‘‘ I will do as John said. I will do 
with all my heart.” 
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GIVE THEM THE BEST. 


HE senseless and often pernicious character of the 
stories told to children by Sunday-school speakers 
ought to arouse the indignation of parents. Men 
get up in the presence of little children, and, for the 
sake of amusing them, tell things as truths that are not 
truths, and use as illustrations stories that cannot fail to 
be harmful in their effects. Not long ago, ina large 
Eastern city, a gentleman was addressing the infant 
class connected with a prominent Sunday-school. His 
aim was to interest and induce the children to keep jugs 
in which to deposit their pennies for missions, and he told 
this story : 

‘* Georgie, a little boy two years old, was sitting in 
the room with his grandfather, who was busy. The 
baby was quiet so long that the grandfather thought he 
must be in mischief, snd found that the child had taken 
his grandmother’s purse from a bureau and was empty- 
ing its contents into the missionary jug. The grand- 
mother came in and asked Georgie what he was doing. 
‘ Detting pennies send oatmeal to mis’onrles.’”” Every- 
body laughed, and the act of the child, which was 
wrong, was made attractive and desirable because it 
was approved by the laughter of the audience. The 
bright eyes and the red cheeks of the one hundred little 
ones showed the attention they paid to the story. A 
mijd ‘‘ Don't take pennies from your grandma's purse,” 
said in a subdued tone, and without a fraction of the 
animation and pleasure exhibited by the speaker when 
telling the story, was all that was said against the act. 
How differently would this story have been told if the 
subject of the speaker’s remarks had been theft instead 
of missionaries’ jugs! The act was wrong, and then and 
there was the time to enforce the lesson, or the story 
should not have been told. 

Another thing: the mode adopted to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm in missionary projects by many speakers 
belongs to the domain of patent medicine advertising, 
and not the church or church work. A man, earnest 
and devoted to his work in the West, sends word 
to friends in the East that a certain building or cer- 
tain fund is necessary in order to do his work as it 
should be done. Instead of coming before the schools 
with the plain, unvarnished facts of the work and its 
needs, some unnaturally good and precocious child is 
worked into the story, and the building or fund is 
given a title on the same principle that a soap or polish 
is named before being placed on the market. 

In every Sunday-school in the land there are boys and 
girls who have dignity of mind, and a conception of the 
fitness of things, whom this method of presenting church 
work antagonizes, and yet teachers and parents are trou- 
bled by their indifference to church and Sunday-school 
work as they approach maturity. Tears and sentiment- 
alism have no place in work that requires the muscles 
ofthe mind. No other work !s done or approached in 
this way. The highest moral and intellectual faculties 
should be called into play in the Sunday-school, and 
yet it is right here that sentimental methods and senti- 
mental decisions are most frequently made. 

Boys and girls are sent to day school, where the intel- 
lectual, the moral, the social training of the teachers are 
considered, but are allowed to attend Sunday-schools 
where many of the officers and teachers are selected 
from personal motives, entirely aside from their fitness. 

Many of the speakers sent to address Sunday-schools 
offend both the eye and the ear, if not the moral sense, 
by the methods they employ. Is it not time that the 
young people were permitted to see the best-trained men 
and women working in and for the church and Sunday- 
school? We have had enough of service from the intel- 
lectually, morally, and socially halt and blind. 








THE ETHICS OF SHOPPING. 


By HELEN KzZNDRICK JOHNSON, 


“ HAT will the heathen give me ?” asked a smal! 

nephew of mine, when his mother handed 
him a coin to ‘‘ send tothe heathen.” The little fellow un- 
consciously expressed a universal feeling. Human nature 
loves a bargain. ‘‘It is naught, it is naught, saith the 
buyer ; but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth,” 
wrote Solomon about a poverty-stricken dude who had 
just bought for half-price the untorn phylactery of a 
patriarch who had rent the rest of his garment in his 
rage at a cold breakfast. 

From that day to this the race has exulted in posses 
sion of coveted articles obtained at less than the original 
or apparent cost. 

The wife rejoices that she has bought for “‘ less than 
the price of manufacture” carpets for the house that her 
husband boasts cost him but twenty per cent. of the 
money paid by the man who built it. If she obtains a 


lamp for “next to nothing,” it is that he may see 
pleasantly to enjoy his rare old volume “‘ sold at a sacri- 
fice,” or his choice picture “‘ fairly given away.” 





The difference between men and women has been thus 
defined: ‘‘ Men pay forty cents for a twenty-five-cent 
thing which they want, and women pay twenty-five 
cents for a forty-cent thing which they don’t want.” 
Be that as it may, the question is not one of sex ; 
buying at dry-goods stores usually falls to the lot of 
woman, and it is pertinent to ask, Is this universal de- 
sire to obtain much for little right or wrong ? 

The methods by which a nation trades are indications 
of its social public morals. 

We all know the catch-words: ‘‘ Real French kid 
gloves, four button, 89c., former price $1.50.” ‘‘ Silks 
less than wholesale.” ‘‘ Bankrupt stock, perfectly new, 
less than cost.” ‘‘ Bargain table.” ‘‘ As advertised, 39c., 
worth 65c.” ‘‘ This lot reduced to $1.” ‘*‘ Bargain lot 
of handkerchiefs, 49c., worth a dollar,” etc., etc. 

The term *‘ shopper” has grown cut of the appearance 
of the stores. It means a person who comes to look with- 
out buying. When one considers the lack of amuse- 
ment there is for those who have little mind and less 
money, one cannot wonder at the existence, in this crisis, 
of the shopper. The stores are big picture-books, and 
big children go to turn the leaves. If the merchant 
doesn’t want them, let him shut the book. 

But we who do not buy to shop, but shop to buy, how 
does it fare with us ? We can hardly approach a counter 
before the clerk hurries to tell us : 

‘* That article has been marked down. 
80 and so ; now it’s only so and so.” 

** Why ?” 

‘For the benefit of our customers. It’s really less 
than we paid for it in Paris. We're losing money on it; 
but we don’t want to carry it over, so we are giving 
purchasers the benefit of the reduction.” 

The falseness is so palpable that it seems as if a woman 
who could read a placard a foot off could translate it 
thus : 

** We don’t want to carry these old goods over, 80 we 
will humbug our custemers, not only into buying them, 
but into believing, while they do so, that a favor is being 
done them instead of us.” 

It is a vicloue system, and, like all dishonesty, leads 
into many dilemmas of lying. The merchant who used 
the plan at first, to let himself down gently to the inevi- 
table, soon saw how he could go further, and so arrange 
his markings down that he could save instead of lose 
money. He began to sell his old and unfashionable 
goods in the same way. 

So we have reductions, ‘‘ on account of removal,” by 
a firm that opens a new entrance or crosses the street, as 
if, even if they moved a mile, it would not really be 
cheaper to carry a case of goods than sell them at half 
price; on account of a ‘‘selling out”—that is really 
perpetual—of ‘‘job lot” or “auction” or “ bankrupt” 
purchases ; odious terms, all of which generally signify 
the commercial gymnast’s attempt to walk his tight- 
rope—that is, to continue his experiment of keepin~ up 
apparent prices and yet disposing of his stock. The 
situation would be ludicrous if it were not pitiful. 

Of course these methods could not be carried out if 
the buyers had not given their consent. They offer 
great temptations, and the public has yielded to them 
so easily that they may now be said to be particeps 
criminis. We have taught the tradesmen that they can 
rely upon us to act as if we believed that our bargains 
were made at their expense, and we were chuckling at 
their sacrifices. 

The truth is, what we buy is worth no more, at least, 
than the lower figure, and when we accept the pretense 
of sacrifice we encourage false methods. 

One trying feature of the case is that our husbands, 
who are just as guilty, in their forty-cent fashion, dis 
trust our dealings. They ridicule our remnants, smile 
at our shop worn samples, and deride our damaged 
dress lengths ; whereas, if the truth were told, it would 
appear that, not only the difference between the man 
and woman shopper, but much of the evil ways of all 
shopping, arises from one of woman’s virtues. She con- 
siderers herself a trustee of sacred funds, and realizes, 
ae man cannot, the many petty needs of a household. 
It is while blinded by the desire to make her money 
hold out that she falls into the trap set for her by a 
shifting standard of values, and deceives herself while 
inducing deception. 

Another evil that results from the marking-down sys- 
tem is {ts opposite, the marking-up system. This causes 
novelties to be held needlessly high, that they may be 
lowered without loss. The process is especially applied 
to ready-made dresses and cloaks. Early in the season 
they are held at prices that admit of a great deal of 
what is technically known as ‘‘spring”—I suppose be- 
cause the merchant can slide down hill on it without 
being jolted. 

This reduction could not be, except for another and 
still] more serious wrong—the shamefully low wages 
paid to sewing-women who make the garments. The 
employer takes out of their pay a large portion of the 
difference between his two prices ; neither does he pro- 
portion their wages to his comparative receipts. If he 
is fortunate enough to sell all his spring wraps in April, 


It used to be 





she receives no more than if he had been obliged to sell 
them in August, while the remuneration given her is 
what he would have paid if he had disposed of most of 
them at late season prices. 

The same marking-up and marking-down system {s 
carried on in establishments for men’s ready-made gar- 
ments, done generally by tailors, whose pay {s quite 
as small as that of sewing-women. 

How familiar is the following advertisement : 

‘“*Genteel work for ladies in their own homes. A dollar a 
day made easily. No agency.” 

A number of merchants were called upon in behalf of 
an organized charity, to procure work for sewing- 
women at living prices. They sald : 

‘** We cannot pay the poor better wages, when the rich 
will work for less.” ‘‘ We have plenty of applications 
from those whose time is of no value, and who like to 
earn pin-money.” 

‘* But this is cruel, this is wicked,” said my friend. 

“Tf it is, we are not responsible,” they answered. 
** We are sorry, but business is bus{ness, and we must 
sell to the lowest bidder. Our customers will pay no 
more for the garments, and that must regulate our price. 
Besides, it is nobody’s affair what or whom we pay.” 

Surely it is everybody’s affair that loves justice. The 
ethics in this case are not far to seek, although their 
application is most difficult. 

But some one might say : 

‘That seems hard, it is true, but this is a free coun- 
try, and any woman not only can, but has a moral right 
to earn money as she likes, if she doesn’t break the law.”’ 

Society is founded on unwritten laws as well as written 
ones, and when those worked for enter into competition 
with the workers, they violate one of the most necessary 
and sacred of the code. 

‘‘Tf aman will not work, nefther shall he eat,” has 
been formulated, but clear to our moral vision bestde It 
we can read something like the following: ‘‘If the wo- 
man who can will not help the workers who exist be- 
cause of her need, neither shall she hinder those who 
would help them.” 

What, then, are the conclusions that are presented ? 
That there was, in early days, a time of haggling, fol- 
lowed by an era of fixed prices. That the war so over- 
turned our processes of trade that we are now passing 
through a chaotic state which might be called the age of 
marking down. 

That all these periods belong to the unwritten history 
of our country, and that the manner in which we buy 
in this confused time will help to stamp us as an honest 
or a dishonest people. 

That there has never been a period when {t was so 
necessary to bring conscience to bear upon our dealings, 
or when {t was so hard to do so intelligently. 

That if people won't wear gay feathers, boys won’t 
‘* shoot the pretty birds,” as our old reading books used 
to beg them not to. 

That if people won't shop Saturday afternoon, the 
stores will be closed. 

That if we inquire of our circumstances, we can learn 
whether or no ft {s right for us to buy ready-made cloth- 
ing. 

And that the most subtle difficulty of all ts ridding 
our places of business of acted falsehoods. 

As for the still deeper answer to the query, ‘‘ What 
will the heathen give me?” to say that the boy must 
learn that he often receives most who gives most, and 
that, for trade as for true love, sincerity 1s the only foun- 
dation. 








PUZZLING TEACHERS. 


HILDREN are keen and usually just critics. Hav- 
ing but faint preconceived opinions, they judge 
without the influence of personal bias. Then, too, achild 
is about the only absolutely free citizen in the expres- 
sion of opinion. The children of larger growth, stand- 
ing in awe of prejudicing their hearers, or wishing to cur- 
ry favor, or dreading an argument, refrain, frequently, 
from declsring their opinion frankly. A child does not 
stand in aweof any of these things, and so is a free being. 
It is impossible to deceive children as to one’s real atti- 
tude toward them. They know instinctively the motive 
that prompts to action where they are concerned, and 
read like an open book the temper that reproves them. 
Did not the boy who answered the question, “‘ Did you 
get licked ?” with, ‘‘ Well, yes, I did, but I should have 
got off all right if there’d been anything for supper that 
father liked,” understand perfect) the real reason of that 
punishment ? He was the escape valve for his father’s 
annoyance and unsatisfied hunger. Of course, family 
government that depends on the gratification of the 
father’s palate is not apt to be very consistent, or par- 
ticularly wise, but that many families are governed on 
this variable principle is unfortunately true. 

How puzzled a child must be by the inconsistencies 
of its elders, and how muck those inconsistencies must 
influence and warp their opinions ! 

‘What good does preachin’ do, anyhow ?” was a ques- 
tion which astounded Bobby’s mother at Sunday dinner. 
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“Tt does a great deal of good, my little boy,”’ she replied. 
‘* It makes people better and happier in every way.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t affect pa that way,’’ continued Bobby. 
‘‘ When we went to church this morning pa was feeling first 
rate, but when we got home, and found that dinner was half 
an hour late, you wouldn’t think preachin’ made people 
better or happier if you’d seen him.” 
‘No wonder he was puzzled. Probably be has spent the 
whole time of the sermon racking his little brain to find 
a solution to that very question, ‘‘ What is the use of 
churches, anyway ?” Sun and air wooed him, and he 
must judge of its good from its effects ; unable to find 
‘these, there was no ‘‘ good.” Dear little puzzled pil- 
grims, how much easier life’s problems would be if we 
were only consistent ! 








A LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 


By DorotHy WHIPPLE. 


STUDY NO. IL 


N decorating our little house I found brown such a 

successful and safe color to deal with, th ut I resolved 

to keep the same general tone in all the rooms, and was 

surprised so find somany inexpensive materials of really 
good color. 

For the parlor, which we called the ‘‘ Browa Study,” 
I bought enough brown jean to make curtains for the 
one window which I could afford to drape (for the 
large bow. window I had planned other means of decors- 
tion). I bought at the hardware store a pine rod for four 
cents, which I stained brown, after having rounded the 
ends with my penknife, and rubbed the whole rod smooth 
with sand-paper. I bought, for two cents each, eight 
jron martingale rings, and, after having rubbed a little 
of the brown paint on them, so that they would hardly 
be noticeable on the rod, I lifted the pole into place and 
secured it firmly with small fron hooks. I could buy, 
all ready for use, at the village shop, wooden rods and 
rings, for fifty cents a window; but 1 had started out 
with the idea of having my house different from every 
other, and liked my simple fixing exceedingly. Had I 
bought a rod with showy brackets and heavy rings, I 
should have felt it necessary to hang an elaborate curtain 
upon it—my little brown strip would never have done at 
all. 

After having plaited the jean at the top and sewed on 
brown tape, I tied my curtains on to the rings, having 
made them long enough to just escape touching the 
floor. After the first day they hung in graceful folds, 
and softened the outline of my window amazingly. 
Across the lower half of the window I tacked a curtain 
made of cheap yellow calico, which I bought at a little 
country store for four cents a yard. The western sun- 
light streaming through that yellow curtain was always 
a delight to us. On each side of the bow-window I 
placed butter firkins painted yellow, and in them I 
planted ivies and quick-growing plants which 1 found 
all ready for use in my little garden, where I had 
tended them carefully all summer. 

On my parlor floor was a simple ingrain carpet of a 
dull reddish-brown color, and my furniture consisted of 
two handsome chairs given me as a wedding present, 
and a very plain set of book-shelves which we had 
bought ourselves a year or two before, two straight-back 
reception chairs, and two small stands. | covered the 
stands each with a square of the brown jean, which I 
edged with a simple cord of gold tnsel (which cost me 
four cents for a ball of a dozen yards) ; on each corner I 
hung a Japanese coin. Noticing one day in town many 
of the Japanese goods were decorated with large daubs 
of gold and silver, it occurred to me to use in some bold 
way gold and silver paint on my brown jean ; 50, having 
procured, at cost of thirty cents, the paint, I hurried 
home with my new idea. Here and there over the sur- 
face of my simple brown hanging I painted large disks 
of gold and silver, some very faint and indistinct, others 
very bold ; the result was most satisfactory ; my curtain 
was beautiful, and every one imagined it to be some 
costly Japanese cretonne. My mantel lambrequin was 
simply a long piece of the jean on which I had painted 
the gold and silver disks ; some of the faintest I made as 
large as a tea plate, the brighter ones smaller; on the 
four corners I hung Japanese coins. 

Between the chimney and the side of the house was a 
space of about four feet in width. I found a board in 
the cellar, which f fitted into that space, allowing it to rest 
on the baseboard. I painted the shelf yellow, and tacked 
on the edge the same sort of acurtain I had made for my 
window, of yellowcalico. On this, and afterward on the 
window curtain, I rubbed my paint-brush in streaks of 
silver—regular daubs here and there, very few in number, 
but very marvelous in effect. We found the low shelf 
very useful for the dictionary and larger books, and on 
the floor, under the curtain, Hal kept his parlor toys. I 
tucked in the corner of the shelf an old ginger jar, in 
which I put a few peacock plumes, and back of the 


books I placed one or two fans, which added coloring, - 


and looked ready for use. 
On the wall over this shelf I allowed myself full lib- 
erty to tack every kind of picture I chanced to admire. 





- 


Many a good woodcut and engraving I mounted myself 
on brown wrapping paper, and placed on the wall. On 
the wide brown margin I painted all sorts of gold and 
silver devices, sometimes writing with my brusa the 
name of artist and the subject of the picture. ‘‘Whata 
pretty corner !” somany of my friends said ; and, truly, 
it was a refreshment to me continually. I could not 
own a painting of the sea, much as I longed to, but from 
the weekly papers at times I had cut a dozen or more 
prints ; these I had ever before me, and they served as 
illustrations for many a weird story I told my little boy 
that winter. 

Little he knew about the cost of things, and should he 
ever become an artist, or grow up to be worth money 
enough to surround himeelf with the works of our best 
artists, he will owe his taste for art, at least in part, to the 
sunlit and firelit corner in our ‘‘ Little Brown House.” 








WORKING FACTORS. 


HE development of the moral faculty in children 
depends on parents and teachers. The moral 
instinct is born in a child, and its strength or weakness 
depends on inheritance ; but the development of natural 
sentim-nt depends on education. James Sully, M.A, 
in his recent book, ‘‘ Eiements of Psychology, with 
Special Applications to the Art of Teaching,” gives 
most valuable suggestions to both parents and teachers. 
How to bring a young child to a full conception of the 
necessity of obedience to law is a problem that exercises 
the mind of every thoughtful parent. That the few 
laws made to govern a young child’s life should be in- 
flexible, and the punishments inflicted for the breaking 
of them untform, goes without saying. How else will a 
child become familiar with laws and the consequence of 
disobedience ? Mr. Sully says : 

** A consciousness ef moral obligation arises in the first 
instance by help of the common childish experience of living 
under parental authority at the outset. The child’s repug 
nance to doing what is wrong is mainly the egoistic feeling 
ef dislike to or fear of punishment. By the effect of the 
principle of association or ‘transference,’ dislike to the 
consequences of certain actions might lead on to a certain 
measure of dislike to the actions themselves. And such an 
effort would greatly strengthen the innate disposition to 
submit to authority. 

** When the forces of affection and sympathy come into 
play, this crude germ of moral feeling would advance a 
stage. An affectionate child, finding that disobedience aid 
wrong-doing offecd and distress his mother or father, would 
shrink from these actions on this ground. Not only so, the 
premptings of sympathy would lead the child to set a value 
on What those whom he loves and esteems hold in reverence. 
In this way love and reverence for the father lead on nat 
urally to love and reverence for the moral law which he 
represents, enforces, and in a measure embodies.”’ 

Here comes in the force of example. If the personal- 
ity represented in the authoritative force is one which 
commands respect, and shows those qualities which it 
is trying to inculcate, two factors are working on the 
child’s moral nature—law and example. A chi!d 
may keep silent when he finds himself the object 
of punishment for telling a lie, knowing the one 
inilicttng the punishment has committed the same 
offense ; but how much good is derived from punish- 
ment inflicted under such conditions ? The educator of 
morals must be, in the eyes of those whom he seeks to 
educate and control morally, a respecter of morals, A 
sermon by Fagin on the beauties of honesty would have 
had small effect on Oliver Twist after he became 
acquainted with him. Life and teachings must walk in 
harmony to be effective. 

Another factor in moral development is to let a child 
fee! the result of the breaking or the keeping of a moral 
law in his own life in its relation to others. As Mr. 
Sully puts it: 

‘Thrown with others from the first, a child soon finds 
tnat he is affected in various ways by their actions. Thus 
another child takes a toy from him, or strikes him, and he 
suffers, and experiences a feeling of anger, and an impulse 
to retaliate. Or,on the contrary, another child is generous, 
and shares his toys, etc., with him, and so his happiness is 
augmented, and he is disposed to be grateful. Ip such 
ways the child gradually gains experience of the effect of 
others’ good and bad actions on his own welfare. By so 
doing, his apprehension of the meaning of mora) distine- 
tions is rendered clearer. ‘ Right’ and ‘wrong’ acquire a 
certain significance in relation to his individual well-being. 
He is now no longer merely in the position of an unintelli 
gent subject to a command ; he becomes to some extent an 
intelligent approver of that command, helping to enforce it, 
by pronouncing the doer of the selfish act ‘ naughty,’ and 
of the kind action ‘ good.’ 

** Further experience and reflection on this would teach 
the child the reciprocity and interdependence of right con- 
duct; that the honesty, fairness, and kindness of others 
toward himself are conditional on his acting similarly 
toward them. In this way he would be led to attach a new 
importance to his own performance of certain right actions 
He feels impelled to do what is right—e, 7., speak the truth — 
not simply because he wuts to avoid his parents’ con- 
demnation, but because he begins to recognize that network 
of reciprocal dependence which binds each individual mem 
ber of a community to his fellows.” 








If his act results in suffering, a feeling of sympathy 
will cause him to consider his act and his own feelings 
were the case reversed and he the victim instead of the 
aggressor. 

Any system of education that relies on forces outside 
a child’s nature for development Is a failure. The will, 
the affections, and the judgment are powerful factors in 
moral development, and on their direction and education 
does the future character depend. Ontside force may 
make an apple tree grow straight, but {t cannot make 
it bear blossoms or fruit. 

The judgment of a child is apt to be {gnored by many 
parents. A child should be allowed to decide questions 
relating to its pleasures, {ts desires, and its ambitions, 
when {t has been carefully shown the probable results 
of two distinct lines of action. If it is not edueated 
to self-reliance in the shelter of its own home, sur 
rounded by the safeguards of that home, where will the 
habit of self-reliance be begun? The time comes in 
every life, prolonged beyond infancy, when decisions 
must be made instantly and unalded. 

A child can be led to analyze the motives that move 
it to certain acts, whether they are high or low, selfish 
or unselfish, personal or impersonal ; and we know the 
motives that prompt to actions are far greater in their 
effects on the character than the acts themselves. The 
analyzing of motives is the enlightening of conscience. 
Conscience {s a light as well as alaw. The companions 
of a child, the moral spirit aud tone of the school of 
which it is a pupil, the books it reads, are all factors 
producing one result—Character. 


TEA AND COFFEE 

HE *‘ Popular Science Monthly ” for May contains 
an article on ‘‘ Food Access ries and Dtgestion,” 
by Dr. Yeo, giving the valuable results of some ex- 
periments made by Professor Sir William Roberts, of 
Manchester, on the food acecssories and thelr influence 
on digestion. The experiment that will interest our 
readers most is that determining the effects of tea on 

the digestion. Professor Roberts decided that— 

“Tea exerts a powerful retarding influence on salivary 
digestion ; coffee and cocoa, a comparatively feeble one.” 

The tea usually drank {s at a medium strength of four 
or five per cent., some drinking the infusion at a 
strength of seven per cent., some at two percent. He 
says : 

‘‘It appears that tannin exists in two conditions in the 
tea-leaf. One—the larger portion—is in the free state, and 
is easily extracted by hot water; but about one-fourth is 
fixed, and remains undissolved in the fully exhausted tea- 
leaves. Some persons have supposed that, by infusing tea 
for a very short time—only two or throe minutes—the pass- 
ing of tannin into the infusion would be avoided. This is 
a delusion ; you can no more have tea without tannin than 
you can have wine without alcohol. Tannin, in the free 
state, is one of the most soluble substances kuown. If you 
pour hot water on a little heap of tannin, it dissolves like so 
much powdered sugar. Tea infused for two minutes was 
not found seusibly inferior in its retarding power on sali- 
vary digestion to tea infused for thirty minutes. 

“One gentleman of my acquaintance,” says Sir William 
Roberts, ‘fin his horror of tannin, was in the habit of pre- 
paring his tea by placing the dry leaves on a paper filter, 
and simply pouring on the boiling water. In this way he 
thought to evade the presence of tannin in his tea. Butif 
you try the experiment, and allow the product, as it runs 
through the fliter, to fall into a solution of perchloride of 
iron, you will find that an intense inky-black coloration is 
produced, showing the tannin has come through in abun- 
dance.”’ 

Professor Roberts concludes : 

“*T could not detect an appreciable difference between the 
effect of tea infused for twoorthree minutes and tea infused 
for fifteen or thirty minutes. If you wish to minimize the 
retarding effects of tea in persons of weak digestion, you 
should give instructions that the beverage be made weak, 
or that it be used in sparing quantities.”’ And he adds ina 
foot-note: ‘* A good deal has been said of the injurious ef 
fects of gastric digestion of tannin contained in tea. I 
question whether the statements made with reference to this 
matter are worthy of attention. It has been alleged that 
meat fiber is hardened by tea, and that the coats of the 
stomach are liable to be injured by this beverage. These 
views are entirely theoretical ’’ 

It was the final conclusion of Professor Roberts that tea 
should be used sparingly and very weak, and drank 
after, not with, the food. He recommends the use of bi 
carbonate of soda ; a pinch added to the tea when draw- 
ing mitigated measurably the evil effects. Professor 
Roberts found, so Dr. Yeo tells us, that ten grains of 
soda added to a pound of dry tes entirely removed the 
retarding effects of the tannin, without sensibly affect 
ing the taste of the infusion, and only slightly the color 

The use of black coffee after dinner Professor Roberts 
condemns, as coffee exercises as great a retarding influ 
ence as tea when taken wiih the same strength. Usually 
coffee is used at a much greater strength, and its effects 
are more marked, and {t should be avoided entirely by 
persons of weak digestion. Cocoa isa much more desir- 
able drink for persons of weak digestion than elther tea 
or coffee, 
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No result reached by Professor Roberts will create 
greater surprise than the conclusions be reaches in regard 
to beef-tea, whose effect on peptic digestions {s equal 
to tea at a stcength of five per cent. He says: 

‘* There is a widespread misapprehension among the pub- 
lic in regard to the nutritive value of beef-tea. The notion 
prevails that the nourishing qualities of the meat pass into 
the decoction, and that the dry, hard remnant of meat-fiber 
which remains undissolved is exhausted of its nutritive 
properties ; and this latter is often thrown away as useless. 
A deplorable amount of waste arises from the prevalence of 
this erroneous notion. The proteid matter of meat is quite 
insoluble in boiling water, or in water heated above 160 
degrees Fahrenheit. The ingredients that pass into solution 
are the sapid extractives and salines of the meat, and noth- 
ing more except some trifling amount of gelatine. The 
meat remnant, on the other hand, contains the real nutri- 
ment of the meat, and if this be beaten to a paste witha 
spoon or pounded in a mortar and duly flavored with salt 
and other condiments, it constitutes not only a highly nonr- 
ishing and agreeable, but also an exceedingly digestible, 
form of food.” 


Beef-tea, then, is a stimulant and restorative. 

Dr. Yeo advises the five o’clock tea to be served with- 
out the customary bread and butter er cake, as {ts effects 
are more injurious if taken with food than without. 

Every intelligent person carries om experiments in 
regard to what he shal! or shall not eat, and his conclu 
sion must modify the results reached by even the most 
learned in his treatment of his own food, and its prep 
aration and accessories. But no intelligent person comes 
to his decisions in regard to his food and its relation to 
his life obstinately or dogmatically. The sclentist’s con- 
clusions are worth study, application to his individual 
case, and probably a modification of personal opinion, if 
fairly viewed. 








Gur Youne Forks. 


PATSY’S LITTLE DOG 


By Epwin H. TraFrron. 


T was only a man, a boy, and a dog. They came 

into the Jefferson Market Police Court, and quietly 
took seats in the back part of the dimly lighted, gloomy 
room, where the shadows always make it seem as though 
there never was such a thing as sunshine in all the 
world. 

‘They have some friend among these miserable pris- 
oners,” I thought, ‘‘and have come to see what the 
judge will do with him.” 

Then [ noticed that a policeman had followed them 
in, and was sitting close by. 

“ Oh, yes,” I sald to myself ; ‘‘ that boy stole the dog 
to sell to the dog-catchers, and the policeman caught 
him. His father came along to see what is done with 
him—perhaps to testify that his child is incorrigible, 
and to ask that he be sent to some institution till he is of 
age.” 

I wasn’t sure from where I sat, but I thought I saw 
the boy dab his fist into his eyes once or twice. Of 
course he was sorry he had got into trouble—the most 
hardened criminals feel sorry for that. But why did 
he seem to hold the little dog so close to him all the 
time ? Would a boy want to hug a stolen dog ? 

‘* Patsy Murphy !” the clerk called, in a loud voice. 
All the wretched men and women had been disposed of ; 
the prisoner’s dock was empty. The judge lay back in 
his big arm-chair, and yawned as though glad he was so 
nearly through with the morning’s business. He looked 
as if he had been up late the night before, and was 
bored with the bother of having to say ‘Ten days,” or 
“‘ Thirty days,” so many times. 

“Patsy Murphy !” the clerk called again, still louder, 
and in a harsher tone, as though it were a personal 
grievance that prisoners should not bob up before him 
like Jacks-in-a-box the instant he wanted them. 

**Coming, sir,” said a policeman, and I saw he was 
leading the way for the man, the boy, and the dog. As 
they came to the railing that separates the spectators’ 
seats from the wide space in front of the judge, there 
was a single step down, and then, as the boy gently 
guided the man by taking his arm, I saw, for the first 
time. that the man was blind. 

“‘ Wrong. after all.” I again thought. ‘‘ This man is 
a professional beggar. The boy and the dog go around 
with him. There is a law against mendicants, and that 
is why they were brought here.” 

The face of the man had a sad, pathetic look, as do 
the faces of all blind persons. The boy’s clothes were 
poor, and covered with many patches. His face and 
hands were dirty ; but it was not a bad face. There are 

some clean faces that are bad, and some dirty faces that 
are good. His was a dirty good face. There were 
muddy streaks in the dirt leading from the eyes down 
over the cheeks. 

‘* Well ?” said the judge, inquiringly, turning from 
eo-me visitors with whom he had been cracking jokes. 
Y..'ve so ides Low much fun an experienced police 





court judge can extract from the cases of the miserable 
folk who daily pass before him, for the entertainment of 
boon companions who drop in for an hour ‘‘to see the 
show,” the same as they would at the minstrels’ or a 
circus. 

A short, frowning-faced German stepped briskly to the 
bar. He had short, coarse, red hair, standing out from 
his head like bristles ; while his little, sharp, nervous 
eyes, peering out from an underbrush of shaggy, fiery 
eyebrows, gave him a particularly repulsive look. 

** Well, you see, your honor, Mr. Judge—’ 

“Stop |” sald the judge. ‘‘ What’s your name ?” 

‘Heinrich Schwab, and Mr. Judge, your honor—” 

‘**Stop, stop!” sald the judge again. ‘‘ Are you the 
complainant in this case ?” 

‘*T should say I was. I'm a letter-carrier, your honor, 
Mr. Judge, and I have to go into the yard of the tene- 
ment house where these Murpbys live. They've gota 
dangerous, yelping cur that acts like a mad dog. Yester- 
day afternoon I had to go through the yard to deliver a 
letter for a woman on the second floor, and when I was 
passing peaceably along, the Murphys’ dog flew at me 
and bit me on the leg, and I had all I could do to get 
away ; and what I want, Mr. Judge, your honor, is to 
have the dangerous brute killed, according to law.” 

Schwab had talked so fast he was out of breath, while 
his stubbly red hair stood out straighter and fiercer than 
ever. 

“* Are you Patsy Murphy ?” asked the judge, turning 
to the blind man. 

**No, your honor: Patsy’s my boy. The dog belongs 
tohim. Itis a kindly dispositioned little thing, your 
honor, and she’s just like a child in the house. Every 
one likes her, your honor, except this man. She never 
harmed a baby, let alone a grown maa—” 

‘*Don’t you believe him, your honor, Mr. Judge,” 
broke in Schwab. ‘‘It ain’t—” 

‘Keep quiet, will you?” said the judge, sternly. 
‘* You’ve told your story once. Where is Patsy ?” 

“Here I am, judge,” said Patsey, bravely choking 
down a sob. 

He was so small, standing close under the front of the 
desk, that the judge hadn't noticed him. 

“Oh, there you are. And what have you to say to 
this man’s story about your mad dog ?” 

“Tain’t true, judge. It’s that letter carrier that’s mad. 
My dog ain’t. You can’t make my dog mad—she ain’t 
that kind,” choking down another sob as he spoke. 

‘* But this man says your dog flew at him and bit him 
yesterday.” 

‘It’s a mean, wicked lle, judge. I'll tell you how it 
was. This Dutchman—” 

‘Your honor, Mr. Judge, I won’t be called names 
by that brat, even in court!” snapped Schwab, angrily 

‘* Be more careful, Patsy,” said the judge. ‘‘Say ‘this 
gentleman.’ ” 

“But he ain’t no gentleman, judge. My dog an’ me 
was playin—me an’ my dog and Chuck O'Brien—in 
our yard, when he come in,” pointing to Schwab. 
‘There was plenty o’ room for him, but he was bound 
to go right where we was or nowhere. ‘ Git out ’er here, 
you dirty bundle o’ rags,’ says he; an’ with that he up 
an’ jets fly a kick. I got out’er the way, but the dog 
caught his boot. She thought he was goin’ for me again, 
she did, judge, an’ then she snapped at him onct—just 
onct, judge—an’ he got out like a streak, cussin’ an’ 
swearin’ he’d have us ail took up. You can’t do nothin 
to a dog for just snappin’ onct when a red-headed 
Dutchman h’ists her with his boot, can you, judge ? An’ 
if I'd been a man I'd ’a’ licked him, judge—” 

‘Stop, stop, Patsy,” said the judge, but not in a way 
as though he was angry, while Schwab looked as 
though he was ready to burst, and it was all the police- 
man could do to keep him qulet. 

‘*Please, your honor, don’t mind Patsy,” sald the 
blind man, with a slight tremble in his tones. ‘‘ He 
loves that dog so he forgets where he is. I will be 
responsible for the dog, your honor, and keep her shut 
up or muzzled all the time. If she ever bites a human 
being I'll have her shot myself.” 

**What have you done with the dog?” asked the 
judge. 

‘‘ I’ve got her here, judge,” said Patsy. 

“« Here ?” 

With that Patsy pulled the little dog out from his 
jacket, where she had been tucked away all this while, 
at the same time taking off a leather muzzle from the 
tiny black nose. The muzzle was new ; and for it the 
boy had that very morning spont the pennies he had 
been saving for six months. He was sure the muzzle 
would convince the judge, if nothing else would, that 
his dog would not be allowed to harm any one, even if 
she wautec to, and so he had gladly made the sacrifice 
of his entire fortune. 

After removing the muzzie Patsy hoisted the dog up 
on to the judge’s desk. Schwab turned redder in the 
face than ever. He had not known that the dog was in 
the court-room. 

The dog herself was a shaggy, friendly little thing, no 
larger than a good-sized house cat. Up there on the 


“What can be the matter with my master? 





judge’s desk, all alone, waiting for her sentence, she 
looked still smaller. Did she know that her life was in 
the hands of the bald-headed man sitting there? I'm 
afraid she didn’t have an idea of it. It was only another 
man to make friends with—not a terrible judge to fear. 
And she wagged her tail, and looked straight at him with 
her big brown eyes, saying, as plainly as ever a little 
dog could suy it : 

** Yes, I do like you ; won't you please like me, too ?” 

** 80 this is the savage brute, the man-eater, that flew at 
you like mad, and from which you barely escaped with 
your life, is it?” asked the judge, turning to Schwab. 
‘*You must be a brave man. She don’t look to me like 
a very dangerous animal.” 

The little dog wagged her tail harder than ever, as if 
to show her thanks for the good opinion of the judge. 

‘An’she ain't one bit dang’rous, judge,” sald Pat. 
sy, eagerly, hope reviving. 

‘You are sure they haven’t changed the dog—that 
this is really the bloodthirsty beast that nearly chewed 
you up ?” continued the judge, looking at Schwab. 

Schwab nodded his head as much as to say, ‘ Yes.” 

‘On the testimony given, I see no reason to order the 
dog shot,” said the judge. ‘‘ That can only be done, 
under the New Code, when the complainant has taken 
oath that the dog has actually bitten him.’ 

‘*Then I'll swear to that, your honor, Mr. Judge,” 
sald Schwab, with an evil eye on Patsy, who, by reach- 
ing up a little, managed to furtively pat, in a protecting, 
don’t-be-afraid sort of a way, his little dog on the desk, 

‘You need to be careful what you swear to, Schwab,” 
said the judge, warningly. ‘‘ Perjury doesn’t pay even 
to get revenge on a small boy and his pet dog. Do you 
still insist on swearing that this dog bit you ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Schwab, sullenly. 

Then he took the solemn oath that swore away the 
little dog’s life. 

The judge looked all the time as though he was sure 
Schwab had sworn to a lle, as he eald : 

‘* The law leaves me no choice in such a case. The 
dog must—” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Judge ! don’t say it!” sobbed Patsy, 
patting the dog harder than ever. She had turned 
around now and was licking hie hand, looking down 
with wonder and almost human pity, as if to say: 
He is 
such a jolly boy, always full of fun and frolic, and 
now he is full of nothing but sobs and tears.” 

“You must not interrupt me,” said the judge, ina not 
unkindly way. ‘‘If I could save the dog for you I 
would ; but the law, which I have to obey, leaves me 
no choice. I’m sorry for you, but—your dog must be 
shot.” 

As he spoke the fatal words he put out his hand to 
lift the little dog down to Patsy, and, taking it as a 
friendly act, she gratefully licked the judge’s hand. 

‘Oh, please—dear, kind, good Mr. Judge!” Patsy 
again burst out, nefther thinking nor caring about tie 
judge’s previous warning. ‘‘She only tried to pertect 
me—she didn’t snap because he kicked her—she did it 
for love of me—an’ if it’s anybody oughter git punished 
it’s me. Oh, can’t you send me to the Island for a year, 
judge—or lock me up here—or let me work for you—I 
can do lots—or anything—an’ take back what you 
sald ?” 

‘Officer, take these people away, and look after the 
dog yourself,” said the judge, in a rather husky voice, 
as he turned away. I even thought [ saw him hastily 
dash his hand near his eyes, but perhaps I was mistaken. 
Schwab had already sneaked out. 

As the judge turned away, Patsy for the first time 
fully realized that there was no appeal, no hope. He 
hugged the little dog close to his heart, and covered the 
shaggy face with quick, hot kisses, patting her faster 
and faster, then hugging her closer and closer, as she, 
in return, licked his face with spasmodic eagerness. 
Did she know ? 

‘*Come, young feller, there’s nouse in takin’ on 
about it,” said the policeman. ‘‘ You'll have to get out 
of here. Youcan get another dog easy enough.” 

Then he started to take the dog, but evidently 
thought better of it, and simply said : 

‘Come on, now.” 

The policeman led the way, helping the blind man 
along. And so they passed up the alsle and out of the 
dismal court room, Patsy hugging and kissing the little 
dog, and sobbing as though his heart would break—the 
little dog licking away the tears, and giving pitiful little 
cries of sympathy, as though she, too, at last understood. 

They had no more than disappeared than 1] thought, 
‘Perhaps I can save Patsy’s little dog. I will try 
the effect of money on that policeman.” 

Seizing my hat, I hurried after them. As I reached 
the door I heard a pistol shot. 

Outside, the policeman was just putting his revolver 
back in his pocket. The blind man was leaning wearily 
against a telegraph pole, with ascared look in his pale 
face, tears dropping from his sightless eyes. Down in 
the gutter, ina miserable heap, was a little boy hug- 
ging the dead body of a little dog. 
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A PIECE OF PINK PAPER. 

HE day was very bright and beautiful, and all the 

children in the kindergarten were so happy and 
excited that they scrambled over each other almost 
impolitely in their eagerness to get coats and hats to go 
home to luncheon, and then to the White House 
grounds ; for this was Easter Monday, a great day for 
the children in Washington. 

If you had watched, you would have noticed two little 
girls, Hetty and Dilly, who were walking about, with 
two big wrinkles in their foreheads, and lips that were 
not adorned with happy smiles. 

“ Are you going, Dilly ?” asked one of the little girls. 

‘‘Oft course I am,” said Dilly, proudly ; ‘‘I always 
do.” 

‘‘I thought perhaps—” And the little girl looked from 
Dilly to Hetty anxtously. 

“That don’t make any diff’rence,” said Dilly, as she 
walked toward the door, and then waited for another 
little girl. 

Hetty looked very ead, and her big brown eyes were 
full of tears as she walked slowly through the hall and 
out the front door. 

Hetty and Dilly had always been the very best of 
friends, just like their mammas, but for two days they 
had not spoken to each other, and had tried not to think 
of each other—and so had thought of each other all the 
time. The way this quarrel came about was so very 
silly. Dilly wanted Hetty to give her the last plece ot 
pink paper she had, to finish a gift for her mamma; 
but Hetty would not do it, because she wanted to begin 
a gift for Cousin Alice, who was coming to make them a 
visit, and she thought she would like the pink paper 
best, though she knew, in her heart, that blue or red 
would have been just as pretty, and Cousin Alice would 
have been just as well pleased. 

“No, Dilly, I want it my own self,” sald Hetty. 

‘*But, Hetty, I want to finish this to day, and there is 
no pink, and Miss Brown says perhaps the new pink 
wil] not be just like this, and will not do to go with it.” 

Hetty did not answer a word, but sat and smoothed 
out the paper. Suddenly Dilly reached over and snatched 
the paper from Hetty’s desk ; there was a short struggle, 
and then each little girl stood with a piece of worthless, 
crumpled pink paper in her hand ; two little red, angry 
faces, two sharp little voices saying, ‘‘ You selfish thing !” 
‘*You mean grabber !” and a brown and a yellow head 
were side by side on the desk for a moment, and 
then Dilly started up, opened the desk in a way that 
bumped Hetty’s head, and gathered all her things, and 
moved her seat across the aisle. When the other chil- 
dren came back from the play-room they noticed the 
change of seats and the cloudy faces. Miss Brown, 
the teacher, was so busy that she did not notice the 
troubled faces, and so nothing was said to the two little 
girls. When it was time to go home they put on their 
hoods and coats without speaking, and, instead of walk- 
ing to the circle at Vermont and Massachusetts Avenues 
hand in hand, Dilly crossed the street, and was careful 
not to look at Hetty. 

Saturday came, and two lonesome little girls did not 
tease their mammas to let them see each other. Sunday, 
nelther mamma noticed that each little girl stayed quietly 
at her mammu’s side, and that two Tam O'Shanter caps 
that were usually close together were now wide apart. 

Monday morning Dilly got to school first, and hung 
her things ’way in the corner instead of {n the usual place 
When Hetty came she saw what Dilly had done, and 
knew then that she was angry still. ‘“Ohdear! What 
shall Ido! How I do wish I had diven her the paper !” 
thought Hetty. When she opened the door sbe looked 
at Dilly imploringly, but Dilly did not turn her head. 

All the morning two unhappy little girls went through 
the exercises, and now it was time to go home again, and 
they had not spoken. Hetty got ready very slowly, and 
waited outside to see {f Dilly would not look at her, and 
then she would tell her how sorry she was because she 
had not given her that miserable plece of pink paper. 
She would rather have given her a thousand pieces than 
had this dreadful trouble. 

The door opened, and Dilly came out. When she 
saw Hetty standing there she raised her head very 
proudly, and walked down the street with two cther 
little girls. Hetty could not stand it. She ran after her, 
and tried to take her hand. Dilly pulled it away, and 
gave Hetty a little push that knocked her against the 
stoop and broke her lovely slate with the cloth-bound 
edges. 

“Dilly, Dilly ! how could you ?” the little girls ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘T don’t wish her to speak to me,” sald Dilly ; but 
there was a very queer tone in her voice. It sounded as 
though she wished to cry, as she walked away alone, 
while the two little girls stayed to comfort Hetty. 

Each little girl, when she reached home, found a 
basket of beautiful colored eggs waiting for her to take to 
the White House grounds. All the litue girls from Miss 
Brown’s schools were to meet at two o’clock at the east 


te. 
Hetty and Dilly each found, on top of their baskets, a 





white egg. On the one in Hetty’s basket was Dilly’s 
name in red letters, and on‘the side of the one in Dilly’s 
basket was Hetty’s name in blue letters. 

“ Hetty, dear, do you not feel well ? 
quiet.” 

“‘T’m quite well, mamma, thank you,” sald Hetty. 

She was ashamed to tell her mamma of the disgraceful 
scene in the school-room. 

Both little girls started, but the white eggs were in 
their pockets. 

Dilly came down Massachusetts Avenue, and Hetty 
came down Vermont Avenue, and they crossed the 
circle together, and almost met. 

Dilly hurried past, and they walked on opposite sides 
of the street, and did not look at each other again until 
they met at the gate where all the other litt.e girls, with 
Miss Brown, were waiting for them. 

The hillside was almost crowded with little and big 
folk, laughing, shouting, and running. The pretty eggs 
were rolling down the hillside, and tossing in the air as 
the owner jumped and chased them. Everybody was 
happy and having a good time but Hetty and Dilly. 

It was so different from last year, when they rolled 
eggs together, and played ball with them! Now it was 
so stupid. 

Hetty told Miss Brown she did not care to roll eggs 
just then, but would watch the others. 

Dilly and the rest began egg-rolling, and soon were 
shouting and laughing. 

‘* Oh, oh! she has forgotten me ! 
thought Hetty. 

The crowd grew, and soon there was scarcely any 
room, and the quiet little girl by the fence was not 
noticed. After a while, Dilly came out from the crowd, 
with her basket empty. 

‘Come back, Dilly, come back !” called two or three 
of the little girls. 

‘*T have no more colored eggs,” sald Dilly. 

‘* What a lovely chance !” thought Hetty. ‘I'll give 
her mine.” And Hetty stood up, and started toward 
Dilly with her basket of eggs. 

Just then a big boy came down the hil!, and knocked 
Hetty down, and the lovely eggs rolled down the hill, 
many of them broken as the boy stepped on them. 

“Oh, Dilly ! I was going to give them to you. I am 
so sorry that I did not give you the paper !” And Hetty 
tried to get up, but Dilly was beside her in a minute. 

“You darling, precious Hetty, are you hurt?” And 
the two little girls were crying and hugging each other, 
forgetting thecrowd. ‘‘I never wasso unhappy, Hetty. 
It seems like a year. I was a hateful thing to snatch 
your lovely paper.” 

‘*No, no, Dilly, I was horrid not to give it to you to 
finish your gift. I’ve been ’shamed ever since.” 

‘Hetty, I broke your lovely slate,” whispered Dilly. 

‘* Don’t let's talk about thoseawful times,” said Hetty 

And then each remembered the lovely egg in her 
pocket. ‘Here, Billy,” and “ Here, Hetty,” they both 
exclaimed, and then two sweet, loving kisses were given 
with the eggs. 

The whole world was full of sunshine and laughter 
as the two little girls, with tear-stalned faces, started 
for the White House, where the President was to re 
ceive them. As they went up the White House steps, 
Dilly, like a little mother, tled Hetty’s apron-strings, 
and whispered : 

‘Don’t you think this is the beautifulest day, Hetty ? 
I like it better'n yesterday.” 

Hetty gave her hand a loving squeeze, and said: 
‘“* Yesterday was awful long.” 


You seem very 


What shall I do ?” 








QUEER CHILDREN. 
By IDELLA. 


a H, mother, come quickly and see what I have 

found,” cried Howard, as he hurried up the 
stairs and rushed headlong into the sitting-room, hold. 
ing his hat in his hands, 

‘*Guess what I've found,” said he, as he held his hat 
for inspection. Of course we children hurried to look 
in, but hastily drew back and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, rats !” 

‘No, indeed, they are not. Guess again,” said 
Howard. 

As we looked more carefully, we saw three little 
animals rolled up like a ball. Their eyes were shut, and 
their bodies were smooth and without any fur. Of 
course we could not tell what they were. 

‘“ Why,” says Howard, ‘‘ they are little gray squirrels, 
and I found them in an old pine tree near the old mill.” 

Their mother had evidently left them, or been killed 
by some cruel hunter. Howard had a heart full of love 
for all God’s suffering ones, and immediately adopted 
these orphans for his own. The next day was one of 
great anxiety to the foster mother. He must find some 
way to feed these queer children. He first tries milk 
with a spoon and without a spoon, with a straw and 
without a straw, but all to no avail, and now is about 
ready to give up. But dear grandma, sick in another 
room, calls to see the queer children. So Howard brings 
them and puts them carefully in a cushioned chair 
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before her. After looking at them awhile she sald, 
‘Howard, I havea plan for you. You know my old 
cat that has lost all her kittens but one; well, I think 
she would be glad to adont these queer children in place 
of her missing ones.” Howard was not long in getting 
his hat, or in getting the cat and her one lone kitten. He 
brought them to grandma, who placed them In the chatr, 
and when quietly sleeping, he placed beside the cat the 
orphan children of the squirrels. Old Tabby opened 
her eyes and looked sharp at them for a few moments, 
then she carefully washed each one, and fed them, and 
apparently concluded to take them for her own. 

Howard was very glad to give up these queer chil- 
dren to so good a friend as old Tabby proved to be. 

One died In a few days, but not through any lack of 
care on old Tabby’s part. Never had children a more 
devoted mother or one more thoroughly interested tn 
thelr welfare. She tried to bring them up as model 
cats; but, alas! like some other mothers’, the children 
didn’t do as they were told. New trials awafted her 
every day with these queer children. Sometimes they 
would climb up the chairs and commence to gnaw, but 
old Tabby wou!d hasten across the room and give them 
a good smart box across the ears, seeming to say, ‘‘ Stop 
all these tricks! You must be cats.” 

They grew very rapidly, although the kitten was 
much the larger, and was left to care for herself long 
before these new children. 

At one tlme the mother cat brought for the dinner of 
the kitten a little red squirrel, not mistrusting {t might 
be distantly related to the other children. 

Weeks passed by, and they were now full-grown 
equirrels, 

Tabby had gone with grandma to her own home, a few 
rods distant. Every day, however, she came to see her 
children,'and would le for hours beside their wire cage, 
or frolic with them about the room if they happened to 
be out of their cage. 

The autumn was now approaching; the nuts had 
begun to ripen on the trees. The squirrels had occa- 
sionally been allowed to run on the nut tree near the 
house, but had always returned. 

At last, one bright Sunday morning In October, when 
everything {s so beautiful out-of-doors, these queer chil- 
dren of the forest planned their escape. In the early 
dawn they got away from thelr prison-bars and ran 
toward the nut tree. We called them, but {fn vain. 
They ran a little way, looking around when we called 
then, not content to rest on the nut tree, they hastened 
on, faster and faster, to the thick wood beyond, and when 
once there all trace of them was lost. They had become 
handsome pets, with their long, bushy tails, and had 
learned many cunning tricks. 

Our queer children bave never come back to us, but 
every autumn gray squirrels come to the old nut tree near 
our dwelling, and we fancy they know us, and have heard 
of the sojourn of their ancestors in our midst. 








WILL YOU RUN THE RISK? 


AST week we had a little talk about playing for 

‘* keeps.” You know that this is the season when 

men and boys become Ifnterested {n horse-racing and out- 

door games played by professionals—that is, games 

played by men who are paid salaries for playing these 

games *t stated times and places. Charles Kingsley, of 

whom we spoke last week, wrote a letter to his son 
about betting, and this is what he sald : 

‘Betting and gambling of every kind is in itself wrong 

and immoral. I do not say that every man who bets is an 


immoral man. Far fromit. Many really honest men bet ; 
but that is because they have not considered what they are 
doing. Betting is wrong, because it is wrong to take your 
neighbor’s money without giving him anything in return. 


Earn from him what yon will, and as much as you can. All 
labor—even the honest drudgery—ts honorable ; but betting 
is not laboring nor earning; it is getting money without 
earning it ; and, more, it is getting money, or trying to get 
it, out of your neighbor’s ignorance. ... Thus betting is 


founded on selfishness ; and the consequence is that men 
who live by betting are, and cannot help being, the most 
selfish of men, and, [should think, amozg the most unhappy 
and pitiable ; for ifaman who is given up to selfishness, 
distrust, and cunning, ... withont the possibility of one 
noble or purifying feeling throughout his whole day’s work, 
or the consciousness that he has done the slightest good to 


a human being—not even so much as an old woman ata 
stall has by selling a pennyworth of apples—if that man is 
not a pitiable object, I do not know what is,”’ 

Will you run the risk of becoming a selfish, hard, 
unprincipled man by beginning an immoral practice ? It 
{is not the money that you may lose, but the sense of 
honor, the sense of justice, that is the foundation of a 
manly character, an honest life. 

A Visit.—The bell at the door of the baby ward of one 
of the New York hospitals rang last week, and a party of 
little girls came in, with their arms full of bundles con- 
taining gifts for the little babies. They had given an en- 
tertainment in the house of one of the party, and bought 
toys, pictures, and fruit with the money, and brough 
them to the babies. 
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SunpaY CAFTERNOON. 
JESUS AT BETHESDA. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for Muy 23, 1886.) 
John v., 5-18. Revised Version. 


And a certain man was there, which had been thirty and 
eight years in his infirmity. When Jesus saw him lying, and 
knew that he had been now a long time én that case, he said unto 
him, Wouldest thou be made whole? The sick man answered 
him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me 
into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth down 
pefore me Jesussaid unto him, Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk. And straightway the man was made whole, and took up 
his bed and walked 

Now it was the sabbath on that'day. So the Jews said unto him 
that was cured, It is the sabbath, and it is not lawful for thee to 
take up thy bed. But he answered them, He that made me 
whole. the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk. They 
asked him, Who is the man that said unto thee, Take up thy ded, 
and walk? But he that was healed wist not who it was: for 
Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in the place. 
Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, 
Behold. thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee. The man went away, and told the Jews that it was 
Jesus which had made him whole. And for this cause did the 
Jews persecute Jesus, because he did these things on the sab- 
bath. But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work. For this cause therefore the Jews sought the 
more to kill him, because he not only brake the sabbath, but 
also called God his own Father, making himself equal with God. 

5-9. Which had an infirmity. Some organic weakness, 
rather than any positive disease, is indicated.—J have no 
man. That is, no friend cr companion to aid me —Take up 
thy bed. Probably a mattress or cushion, which serves as & 
couch by day and a bed by night. Carrying any burden on 
the Sabbath was contrary to the Pharisaic Sabbath rules.— 
And immediately the man was made whole. The instantane- 
ousness and thoroughness of the cure indicates its miracu- 
lous character. 

10-13. Jt is not lawful Jor thee to carry thy bed. There was 
nothing in the Mosaic law to justify such a prohibition, it 
was derived by the rabbis from Neh. xiti., 19.—He that made 
me whole. Evidently the man knew nothing respecting the 
character or personality of Christ.— What man said unto 
thee? The spirit of the Pharisees is indicated by the form of 
their question. not, Who bealed thee, but, Who bade thee 
carry thy bed? Pharisaism is dead to humanity, but alive 
to ritualism. 

14-18. Sin no more. An indication that the man’s infirm- 
ity was the result of some sin.— Therefore did the Jews perse- 
cute Jesus. By the word Jews John generally means the 
inhabitants of Judea.—My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work. The Father’s work and Christ’s work are works of 
love ; and the work of love never ceases. The Sabbath is a 
rescue from drudgery, and love knows no drudgery.—Said 
also that God was his father. Literally, his own father. The 
language used here is not employed except in depicting the 
peculiar relation between Christ and the Father ; but it is 
at least doubtful whether it necessarily indicates any closer 
relation than the phrase Abba, Father (Rom. vili., 15).— 
Making himself equal with God. This, it must be remem- 
bered, is not the statement of Christ, but the conclusion of 
the Pharisees ; for Christ’s statement of his relations to the 
Father, the student must read the discourse which follows. 








STRENGTHENED BY FAITH. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


s RISE, take up thy bed, and walk !” The speaker 
was @ young man in the prime of life, a little 

over thirty, in vigor of health and strength of manhood. 
For him to take up the mattress which served the peas- 
ant as a cushion by day and a bed by night was a very 
simple matter. The person spoken to was an invalid ; 
for thirty-eight years not able to walk, still less to carry 
even the slightest burden. He had lain in the porch of 
the pool of Bethesda, hoping against hope. He had 
struggled again and again to reach the pool and receive 
the healing which his superstitious faith attributed to its 
troubled waters,’ only to be pushed one side by men 
stronger and less needy than himself ; and the light of 
hope had died out of his eyes, and the dullness of de- 
spair had dimmed them. It was a strange word this 
man of health uttered to this man of impotence ; and, 
unless there was something which interpreted it in tone, 
or in mien, or in mystic personality, it might well have 
seemed a word strangely unsympathetic. And yet this 
command to do the impossible, this thrusting of the de- 
spairing soul back upon itself, this arousing of his dis- 
couraged will to make one more, though seemiagly 
hopeless, effort—ihis was his salvation. In the contrast 
between the superstitious faith which believed that an 
angel came down from time to time to trouble the waters 
and give a boon of health to the most eager, the most 
selfish, and the least needy of the throng, and the teach- 
ing of Christ that every man who desires help from 
above must seek help from within, that every one who 
prays must do, there isa lesson for all of us—a lesson 
that still needs to be taught, and taught with emphasis. 
I can, perhaps, best interpret this lesson by applying it. 
1. That Ubrist is the Saviour of the body as well as of 





1 The statement that an angel troubled the waters probably 
truly represents the Jewish belief, though it is not a part of the 
uspired record and is omitted in the Bevised Version, 





the soul, that religion is medicinal, that there is power 
of health and of healing in the spiritual life, can hardly 
be denied, or even doubted, by one who reads attentively 
either the book of the New Testament or the book of 
life. Nor is this only because many diseases are imag- 
inary, and therefore imagination furnishes the best 
medicine. The spirit is master of the body, and can 
often, if not always, conquer {t. Napoleon said: ‘“‘ My 
mind is like a chest of drawers: I open one for one 
business, and close it to open another for another bust. 
ness ; and when I am itred, I close them all, and go to 
sleep.” It is reported of Mr. Gladstone that his remark- 
able health is due in part to his power of shutting out 
all cares and anxieties at his will, and sleeping an un- 
broken slumber. This is the power of a great mind 
over the body. The Christian Union, not long since, 
gave a striking illustration of the same power. A child, 
paralyzed in his limbs, was brought toa hospital. Of 
the reality of the paralysis the physician, after careful 
examination, entertained no doubt. He told the little 
patient he would have to be subjected toa course of 
electricity, and painted somewhat vividly the disagree- 
ableness of the treatment; he then offered him a six- 
pence, to be given as soon as he could get across the 
floor of the ward of the hospital, leaning upon and 
pushing a chair before him. In less than a weck he 
had accomplished this feat, and in an incredibly short 
time was running about the ward, apparently cured 
without any other medicine than the arousing of his 
own will, and the consequent exercise of his disused 
limbs. These illustrations may serve to make clear the 
fundamental principle in the physical realm. Christ 
cures the sick, not by what he does tf them, but by 
what he does in them, and by what he thus arouses 
them to do in and for themselves. The body is not 
passive in any Gospel faith cure. Christ converts de- 
spair into hope, and a weak will into a strong one, and 
the strong will, nourished by hope, achieves its mastery 
over the enervated body. I will not say that no case is 
recorded in the New Testament in which the healed 
was given nothing to do, for Iam always afrald of a 
universal negative ; but if there are any such instances, 
they are certainly exceptions. The impotent man must 
rise ; the blind man must grope his way to the pool of 
Siloam ; the man with a withered hand must arouse 
himself to stretch it forth; the paralytic, let down 
through the house-top, must rlse from the couch on 
which disease had chained him. Certainly, in the great 
majority of instances, the method of Christ was to excite 
the hope and nerve the resolution, and healing came to 
one already healed in spirit, and so stimulated as to be 
willing to attempt the impossible. It was in attempting 
the impossible that the power to perform it came. 

It may seem to some of my invalid readers cruel if I 
repeat to them Christ’s words here, and to someof them 
it would be cruel. It {s the disadvantage in attempting 
to do pastoral work without personal contact, that he 
who attempts it must throw his words out into the alr 
as seeds are thrown from the bursting bud, knowing 
that they will fall into some hearts where their flower 
will be comfort, and {nto hearts where their flower will 
be pain. But I belleve it is true that many an invalid, 
not a hypochondriac, not suffering under an imaginary 
disease, could, by a larger hope, a more childlike resigna- 
tion, a stronger will, medicate himself. History affords 
examples of men who have wrought great work racked 
with throbbing pains that would have sent men of 
weaker wills to the hospital. Who of us is there who 
has not known at least one noble woman who all her 
life long has held threatenfog disease by the throat with 
one hand and done full woman’s work with the other, 
and received scant praise from any one, least of all from 
herself ? I do not say that the will can always work a 
miraculous cure on the body ; far from it. God means 
some persons to serve him by sickness, and others to 
serve him by health. But I do mean that no one ought 
to surrender without battle, and that the best of all 
tonics is a resolute will, and the best of all anodynes a 
submissive spirit. 

2. In all that redemption of nations and races which 
Christ is working out through the centuries, his method 
is thesame. God saves the nation, as the individual, by 
appealing to its manhood, arousing its will power, and 
in a true sense setting it to save itself. When Israel is 
in bondage, and he comes to emancipate the enslaved, 
he bids them prepare for a midnight exodus; he re- 
quires them to attest the resoluteness of their courage 
by marching through the midst of a sea whose waters 
are held back by an invisble hand ; he puts obstacle 
after obstacle in their path in the wilderness ; when he 
brings them to the foot of Mount Sinai, before he will 
socept kingship from them, he bids Moses put before 
them the question whether they will choose him for their 
God, whether they will resolve to be his people. The 
whole history of their national life from the days of the 
exodus to the days of David is a history of successive 
experiences fitted to arouse within them the spirit of 
courage, of manliness, of resolute purpose. By his 
successive providence he says to them what by his angel 
presence he says to Joshua—“ Be strong, and very 





courageous, that thou mayst have good success whither- 
soever thou goest.” The boon of freedom, of national 
life, is not given to the passive recipient gently kneel- 
ing ; it is encircled with fire, and only the people witha 
heart and a tempered sword can win it. To all the 
prayers of Protestants in the dawning of the Refor- 
mation in England the answer is the reign of Bloody 
Mary. If you are worthy religious liberty, you can 
have it. To all the prayers of Puritans in the time of 
the Stuarts the answer is the Civil War. If you are 
worthy of freedom, you can have it’ To all the prayers 
of the American colonists the answer is the American 
Revolution. If you can endure Lexington, avd Bunker 
Hill, and Valley Forge, then you may have Yorktown. 
To all the prayers of anti-slavery Christians, seeking 
the emancipation of the Nation and the negro, the 
answer is Vicksburg, Antietam, and Gettysburg. To 
all the prayers of God’s people to-day, seeking any hope 
for the Christian conversion and sanctification of 
paganized wealth and paganized poverty, paganized 
culture and paganized ignorance, the auswer is—we 
know not what; only we know that whenever we come 
to Christ asking for high places in his kingdom, his 
answer is always the same: Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I am about to drink, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am about to be baptized with ? In 
short, what is all history but a repetition of the incident 
of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda ?—a nation 
hoping for some miraculous troubling of the water that 
will bring it mystic healing, and a Voice saying to it, 
“Rise, take up thy bed thyself, and walk.” What is ft 
but a Moses saying to his people, ‘‘ Stand still and see 
the salvation of the Lord,” and the Lord answering, 
‘* Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward” ? 

8. That which is true in the physical and the national 
realm is equally true in the realm of the spirit. 
I do not wish to write polemically anywhere, least 
of all in these lessons, but I declare my utter 
disbelief in Luther’s doctrine of a ‘‘passive right 
eousness,” in which the soul does nothing and receives 
all things. The soul receives all things in doing 
something. God helps us to help ourselves; he works 
not for us but within us—or, if this sentence seems too 
antithetica! to be true, then let me put it thus : He works 
for us only as we let him work within us. Saviour is a 
Litin word; Helper is an Anglo-Saxon word; in the 
old Anglo Saxon phrase of the New Testament, where 
our word Saviour occurs, the word Helper did occur. I 
have sometimes wondered whether if we had adhered to 
the Anglo Saxon phrase it would not have modified our 
theological habit. 

In conversion Christ comes to the soul as he came 
to the impotent man: he bids us do the impossible ; 
he bids us Jove the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and soul, and strength, and our neighbor as 
ourselves. To the unloving soul this is impossible ; 
love does not come at command ; love is spontaneous. 
I can no more bid my soul to love if my heart 1s 
winter-killed than I can bid my frosted peach tree 
bloom. Netther could this impotent man rise, take up 
his bed, and walk; neither could that man with the 
withered hand stretch it out; neither could the leprous 
man go while still the leprosy was upon him, and ask 
certificate of the priest that he was clean. But in attempt 
ing to arise the power of rising came ; in attempting to 
stretch forth the withered hand it was made whole ; in 
going to the priest the leprosy departed. In intellectu- 
ally recognizing the goodness of God, and my obligation 
to him, the brotherhood of humanity and my kinship to 
every one who needs my service, and in the strong re- 
solve to live this life of love, the power to love comes to 
the resolving, professing soul. This is the meaning of 
the often misread Twenty-fourth Psalm : 

‘* He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 

He that hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully, 

He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 


What is this but saying that righteousness comes from 
God to those who are truly striving to live according to 
the dictates of their conscience ? 

And in the process of sanctification the same truth {s 
exemplified. It is not merely that God helps those that 
help themselves, but he helps them to help themselves ; 
his help is to the will ; it is in willing to do right and be 
right that we receive the power to conquer unrighteous- 
ness. The road to the eighth chapter of Romans 
always lies through the seventh. No man comes into 
that spirit of life in Christ Jesus which makes free from 
the law of sin and of death, except he also delights in the 
law of God and wars against the law of the flesh. God 
delivers us from our appetite, our pride, our vanity, 
our coveteousness, not by taking from us our sinful 
appetites and passions, not by plunging us impotent 
into an angel-troubled bath and bringing us out potent, 
we passive all the time, but by stirring up within us a 
resolute will and purpose to vanquish every sin and 
unworthiness, and by giving us the power in the effort 
to exercise it, For every St. George the dragon is van- 
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quished only by the heroism wrought in St. George’s 
heart. The Apollyon is not taken out of the path of 
Pligrim ; God conquers Apollyon for him, because God 
puts courage and resolution in Pilgrim’s heart. Let no 
man pray for victory unless he is willing God should 
answer by givieg bim a battle to fight. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS AT BETHESDA, 
By Eminy Hunrineton MILLER. 


T was a beautiful Sabbath day in Jerusalem. Great 
crowds of people were in the city who had come 
from other parts of the country to worship at the Temple. 
They walked along the streets, talking together, but 
there was no noise, no one buying, or selling, or carrying 
any burdens, because it was the Sabbath day, and the 
people might not even light fires to cook their food. It 
was not yet time for the service at the Temple, and per- 
haps some company of strangers sald, ‘‘Come, let us go 
to the pool of Bethesda, and watch to see when the 
water moves.” 

This pool of Bethesda was a fountain of water near 
one of the city gates. Once in a wh‘le the water bubbled 
up as if it were boiling, and the people thought that if a 
sick person were put into the water at the very instant, 
before any one else got in, he would be cured. So 
there were always a great many sick people lying there 
by the pool, each one eager to be the first to get In. 
When the strangers passed by they would see them lying 
there on little rugs, such as were used for beds in that 
country. Some of the sick people had friends to take 
care of them and help them, but one poor man lay all 
alone on his bed. He could not move his limbs at all ; 
he was probably like a man whom a missionary saw 
once in Syria, who could only use his arms, and who 
lay all day on a rug by the roadside, begging, 
and at night dragged himself away by sticking two 
little sticks into the ground and slowly pulling his body 
along. Iam sure the man had a sorrowful face, for he 
had been helpless for thirty-eight years, and though he 
had in some way been brought to the pool of Bethesda, 
be had no one to put him into the water, and had just 
about given up trying. Buton this Sabbath morning, 
while so many were passing by, one among the crowd 
stopped and looked at him with pity, and asked a strange 
question. He asked, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
The poor man looked up in wonder, and answered, “‘ Sir, 
T have uo man, when the water is troubled, to put me 
into the pool.” : 

The stranger did not say, ‘‘I will put you into the 
pool.” He said, ‘ Rise, take thy bed, and walk.” Whata 
wonderful command to a man who had lain helpless for 
so many years! But the instant the words were spoken 
the man was made perfectly well. He got up, and rolled 
up his bed, and walked ; but this strange friend had 
slipped away in the crowd and was gone before he could 
thank him or ask his name. One thing he was sure of ; 
he knew that only God could so wonderfully make him 
well, and he wanted to thank him for it. Before his 
trouble came upon him he had not been a good man, 
but now he was sorry for his sin, so he went up to the 
Temple to pray, and there he found the One who had 
sald to him, ‘‘ Rise up and walk.” We know very well 
who this stranger was, who could heal all kinds of sick- 
ness, make the blind to see and the lame to walk. It 
was Jesus, the Saviour of men. The man’s heart must 
have been ful] of gratitude, and he would say to himself, 
as he went to the Temple, ‘‘ How good it seems to walk 
once more, and feel my body strong and well! How 
good it Is to go once more {nto God’s house! What can 
Ido to show how thankful and glad I am?” Jesus 
saw him there in the Temple, and came to him, and told 
him just how he could best show his thankfulness. 
Jesus sald to him, ‘‘ Behold, thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 

That is the way to show that we are truly thankful 
for God's goodness, when he raises us up from sickness, 
or keeps us in health and strength : by being careful not 
to sin against him ; by loving him more and serving him 
better. 

Is it not strange to think that there were some people 
in Jerusalem who were not glad to have this poor man 
cured? Some of the Jews said to him, ‘‘1t is the Sab- 
bath; you must not carry your bed.” The man an- 
swered them that Jesus, the man that made him whole, 
had bade him do it, but that only made them hate Jesus 
the more, and even seek to kill him for doing such 
blessed work on the Sabbath day. They did not really 
care about the Sabbath, but they hated Jesus because 
he did wonderful things which they could not do, and 
because he said God was his Father. 








‘*One of the sweet things about pain and sorrow is 
that they show us how well we are loved, how much 
kindness there is in the world, and how easily we can 
make others happy in the same way when they need 
help and sympathy.” 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HESE infirmities of body and mind often turn out 
to be our schoolmasters, There is asecret ministry 
of sorrow as well as a public ministry of life. Many a 
man {s first brought to himself by finding his foot is 
dead, or his whole body dead-and-alive. The best saints 
of my recognition are those who have been schooled by 
the discipline of infirmities. This is another way God 
has of making equations in part of unknown quantities 
and making z, 7, and 3 determinates. This poor paralytic 
might have been so unfortunate as to have sat in the 
Sanhedrim if he had had two good legs and two 
good arms; for it didn’t require much more than 
these attachments to serve in the body that sent Jesus to 
Calvary. No doubt the poor infirm man, helpless on his 
cot, wondered at God’s unequal distributions as he saw 
the finely robed ecclesiastics apparently going to heaven 
in the most comfortable way, while he had nobody to 
speak of and no soul to think of. There Is nothing that 
is so Hable to mislead us as good luck ; and God's 
design ever is to lead us by all ways, but by what we call 
bad luck particularly. He would be regarded as a crank 
who would thank God for paralysis ; but I kaow a man 
bedridden for thirty-five years whom I never called on 
but I heard him thank God, rejoicing in intirmity. I 
claim that he who gives money for good causes does 
well; he who gives his brain doos better ; he who gives 
sympathy gives Aimself, the best of all. Who has not 
seen the time, hungry though he might be, when he 
would have given more for a tear of sympathy dropping 
in a hand of air than he would for all the donation 
parties in the conference ? 


Would you like to be cured ? Who does not ask 
questions whose answer he well koows is foregone ? 
’T was Jesus's custom to draw out his interlocutor by 
asking a question capable of but one reply. The teacher 
of my Bible class, I observe, when he tackles a timid 
pupil always asks questions which admit only of an 
affirmative answer. And I know of a parson, very skill- 
ful in leading a prayer-meeting, who gets the ladies who 
are frightened at their own voices talking in meeting 
before they know it. A mother who bas ap unconverted 
son is induced to ask prayers for him by forgetting her- 
self long enough to let her faith run away with her 
timidity. The art of teaching is the art of putting your 
pupil at his ease. Half the apparent stupiditles of the 
school-room and of the Sunday-school room are of the 
nature of the stage-fright. The art of getting the 
pupil’s mind concentrated off himself is the first clue 
to successful pupilage. What is wanted is to get the 
pupii’s mind at work. He who sets folks to thinking 
does better than he who does folks’ thinking. 





It is a higher privilege to help than to be helped. We 
never ought to envy a reciplent. Pity the boy who 
never had anything that he earned! ’Tis a great disad 
vantage for a lad to have started out in life on a capital 
stock of gifts. That which costs nothing is lightly held. 
It is a sign of great genius for a boy born to ready 
made privileges toamounttoanything. The fellow who 
runs through with property is the fellow who runs 
through with the other fellow’s property. 


To be helpless, and to have done in self-help all that 
one can, is to deserve pity and to receive benefactions. 
The world owes no man a living save him who has done 
his best to get one. Heis no beggar who receives what 
he intended to earn but for misfortune unforeseen. He 
who most deserves help often is helpless. But even the 
most helpless must be helped with judgment and unto 
judgment. Sometimes the thing a man most wants 
somebody todo for him is the thing which, if he did but 
know it, he might do for himself. The best help is to 
show a man how to help himself. If you already have 
an angel to get your slippers and dressing-gown, please 
give the angel no more chores, She is probably over- 
worked already. Some husbands are spoilt, and some 
wives possibly (I add the last clause with fear and trem- 
bling), because of too much help. Helplessness is bred by 
being helped. Just enough help for help, but not 
enough for paralysis of generosity and self-help, is the 
golden mean. 


But, being helpless, what shall be done for you ? Sim- 
ply to show that you are not half so helpless as you 
think you are, This is what Jesus did for Bethesda’s 
paralytic. 


There is one fact about Bethesda’s healing qualities 
that one ought to note; namely, the water was not good 
unless it was agitated, and agitated, not by saints nor 
by sinners, but by an intermittent angel. (I am sorry to 
see some unpoetic commentators accuse this angel of 
being a boiling spring. So does science fetter the imag- 
ination.) I am glad that we are occasionally given 
clues by which it is clearly shown that angels are not 
wholly forornament. There are some things, evideniy, 
that the innocent can do better than either the virtuous 





or the viclous, As for stirring matters up in general, we 


know both saints and sinners are adequate; but for 
remedial agitations there are times when this world 
needs to invoke the next. 


But it is not true, whether terrestrially or celestlally, 

that the best healings come of agitation. I hear some 
folks talk as though the end of the world was at hand, 

and all the vials of the Apocalypse were about to be up 

set, simply because our fellow sinners, the wage-earners, 
are insisting on less day In the work and less night in 
the pay. Now, I don’t think the end of free govern 

ment is half so near as it was before the agitation began. 
When you put a padiock on agitators, you breed sub 

terranean fires. What is the trouble with that nolsome 
pool, breeding mosqultoes on the Jersey flats? It fs 
stagnant. I suppose there isn’t salt enough in the sea to 
keep It oxygenated—the storms do that work. Trouble {s 
the gate to all worlds. You must trouble the water, you 
must trouble the land, you must trouble the spirit. It 
is agreed that subsoil plowing is most effective. Great 
revolutions feed great resolutions, and evolve clean and 
wholesome absolutions. Pity the nation whose annals 
are dull! Disease, not health, is in the pool that angels 
of agitation never trouble. You remember the woman 
who went to the late war with « poker ! 


The law of the survival of the fittest often is perversely 
antagonized by the fact of the survival of the upfittest. 
It is a law which {fs ultimate orthodoxy, but ultimate 
orthodoxy {ts yet some cycles ahead of us. The ancient 
society worsh{ped muscle. From Hercules to Jove is 
not a vast stride. Apollo and Minerva were rather more 
amiable and intellectual, but the Greeks never put any- 
thing resembling moral vigor into a god, much Jess into 
a goddess. The survival of the fittest in all ages baa 
been more or Jess the survival of the biggest. Jesus 
was the first to opeo up the idea that the ages are mis 
led, that the fittest is not the upper dog or the under 
dog, but the meekest, I have heard Robert Ingersoll 
deride this idea; but it 1s tbe 1¢al truth, and it 1s to be 
the ultimate survival. Meekness ts teachabieness, and 
the final victory is for knowledge—that large culture 
which includes the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
man. 


Never did the law of fit survival have such free course 
as to-day. More people worship Jesus to-day than ever, 
and character tells vastly more than forearm— sith the 
fear of that eminent brulser Mr. John Sullivan before 
our eyes, we may be suffered this much. People yet 
are crowded out by might rather than by right, to be 
sure. Many men get to the front who have no business 
there. But there is less unfitness, more real civil service 
reform, more gennine merit testing promotions, in this 
world than ever before. Tis said that all Shakespeare’s 
poor men are louts, and all Scott’s heroes are of noble 
birth. 


In this country our great men have lubricating oll on 
their hands or chain-lightning in their fingers. We 
fiad our patent of nobility in the Patent Office. To the 
front, then, with merit—not money, but high character 
and high usefulness, The men who step in before have 
the right in character and service to take precedence. The 
paralytic, of course, could not get into Bethesda ahead 
of those stout-fisted Pharisees ; but that was only the vic- 
tory of selfishness and muscle. The paralytic’s patience 
survived, and he was the end of the law, the {Illustration 
of tue free play of moral forces and thelr ultimate out 
come in the survival of that which really was fittest. The 
survival of the weakest in the world, energized of Jesus, 
is the survival of the fittest in the kingdom of God. 
There are tables and they are turned. Moral alertness 
will finally get in ahead of brain. 


CHRIST’S MERCIFUL CONCEALMENTS. 
By THE Rev. Jonn K. ALLEN.! 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now."—John xvi., 12. 
F you listen, I am confident you will detect a note of 
regret or sadness in these words of Jesus. He has 
been three years with the disciples ; to-morrow he will 
be crucified ; this is the last time he will talk with the 
little circle ; and now, on the eve of his departure, he 
says with grief that a large part of the stores which 
he brought with him he must leave unopened, unbe- 
stowed, and must take them back with him. He had 
come to this distant world with infinite riches: but 
there was no treasury big enough or strong enough to 
let him empty out in it the wealth he meant to bestow. 
Perhaps we can conceive the situation a little more 
vividly if we think of some man going, with large intel- 
ligence and great riches of love, to an island in far- 
away seas, where there are degraded men whom he longs 
tohelp. The term of his stay is nearly ended, but he 
feels he has been able to do so little for their dark minds 
and dull hearts. Only a few truths has he been able to 
make known to them ; he has sent them forward but a 
few steps upon the path of progress. But he would like 
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to tell them so much more—of what other lands there 
are, and what other intelligences are accomplishing ; he 
would like to tell them how to think and how to live, 
and give them all the arts and inventions he knows 
about. But to do this now would be like pouring water 
out on the sand; it would be like prophesying to the 
winds. He must go away taking nearly all his stores 
with him ; and now, as he hears them drawing up the 
sail in the harbor on the vessel on which he {s to depart, 
we imagine him saying in his degree, and in deep sad- 
ness, the words which Jesus used on that last night with 
the little band around him: ‘‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

How much had Jesus said while he was with the dis- 
elples, but yet how little compared with what he wanted 
to say ! And we are justified in thinking, as we go on in 
darkness and full of questions, that {t is a real grief to 
bim that he cannot make known to us all the things 
which are so plain to him. 

Let us then, in the first place, consider the general 
reason why Jesus withheld so much in his teaching of 
truth. It was hecause his disciples could not bear more. 
They were unfitted to appreciate it; they would not 
anderstand its meaning or know what to do with it. To 
bestow his choicest things upon them would be a good 
desl as if you were to present a savage with a telescope, 
with its power of beckoning forward into view the 
worlds deep set in the fields of space, or give him a 
watch, with its delicate machinery and power of accu- 
rately measuring the passage of time. He would probably 
wear the watch as a charm among his amulets and 
trinkets, or act with it asa barbarous people are said 
to have acted with the sun-dial which was presented to 
them ; it was such a precious thing that they carefully 
put a cover over it, and so of course rendered it useless. 
For Christ to bring out all the fullness of his spiritual 
stores, to tell the last, highest, most precious thing he 
knew concerning God and immortality to men who were 
no further along than were those disciples, as yet unbap 
tized by the Spirit, would be, to say the least, to inake a 
great waste of al] this wealth and light. Even on far 
lower planes, with infinitely less sacred and valuable 
thinzs, men act more wisely. They do not present 
Hottentots with the poems of Homer, nor think to bene- 
fit a barbarous tribe by the gift of an organ. 

But it would be well if that were the only harm of 
letting men have more truth than they could digest : its 
being wasted—that {s, {ts falling away from them un- 
used, as the rain, which has the promise and potency of 
harvests in it for the receptive sofl, runs harmlessly off 
of the unappreciative rock. The matter does not stop 
there, but such bestowments result in real injury. They 
would only have bewildered and confused men. For 
instance, how much Jesus might have told concerning 
the life beyond! Instead of stopping short with the 
bare assertion ‘‘in my Father's house are many man- 
sions,” how he might have given us a detailed account 
of those mansions, and the occupations and joys of their 
inhabitants! How many questions the successive ages 
standing in front of the impenetrable veil have wanted 
to ask him concerning what went on behind it! We 
wonder the disciples did not inquire more, and set 
down the replies. But in the light of our text it seems 
certain he told us all we could bear to know. The 
English poet cries concerning the resurrection of 
Lazarus and his experiences while absent in some other 
world : 

“ Where wert thon, brother, those four days ? 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise.”’ 

But is it so eure that if Lazarus had been able or had 
been permitted to give accounts of where he had been 
and what he had seen, it would have ‘‘jadded praise to 
praise”? I am confident that if it would, no finger 
would have been Jaid upon his lips, nocloud would have 
been cast upon his memory. And there was Paul, too, 
who says that he, {n some blissful moment, whether in 
the body or out of it, had been caught up into Paradise 
and had heard words not lawful for a man to utter. 
Why not ‘‘lawful to utter”? If a traveler comes back 
from a remote land, and has seen there something to 
which all his countrymen are strangers, no seal of 
silence is impressed upon him ; it is both a privilege and 
a duty to tell all he knows. If a voyager comes back 
from sailing in pathless seas, we expect him to tell of 
the islands of summer balm, of shores where the waves 
break upon flashing gems, of places which are visited 
by no chilling winds or poisonous breath, if such he 
has seen. The better it is, the more imperative is the 
obligation to tell us all about fit. Amd the grander and 
more glorious the things are which Paul bas seen in 
that Paradise so far surpassing the one where the sinless 
pair tarried a while at the beginning, the more inalien- 
able is our right to know concerning it. But it was 
unlawful for him to utter the things he heard. 
And why unlawful, unless it was that the hearts of mer 
were not able to bear the story now? He was silent for 
the same reason that Jesus was silent. It might only 
have bewildered and confused ; it might have been un- 





intelligible speech to men whose hearts could only see 
joy in eating bread and looking upon passing shows, As 
God ‘‘ holds back the face of his throne,” as he makes 
himself known to men in symbol and shadow, and veiled 
under the forms of creation, accommodating himself 
thus to our weakness, so does he in respect to the life to 
come, giving us enough to lure us on, but not so much 
as to overwhelm us. It is no kindness to him who can 
only interpret the music of a simple melody to put him 
under the power of the blended tones, the harmonized 
sounds, the mighty storm of a full orchestra. He is 
stunned and confounded—blighted, not bles.ed. 

And here we can find the reason for that progressive 
revelation which we observe in our Bibles. What a 
difference between the epistles of Paul, with their asser- 
tion of principles and their spirit of liberty and life, and 
all the minute ceremonial requirements which we find 
in the laws of Moses! In the New Testament men are 
exhorted to justice and love and unselfishness, openly 
and plainly, but what would that rude people who came 
out of Egypt, who were not many removes from bar- 
barism, have done with that teaching? Could the 
babes have assimilated that strong meat ? This fullness 
of revelation which we have would only have made 
everything ‘‘dark with excess of bright.” Some 
philosopher is reported as saying: ‘‘If I had all truth 
in my hand I would let forth only a ray at a time, 
lest I should blind the world.” Has not that been God’s 
way always, to let fortharay of Hight atatime? We 
go back to those Old Testament requirements, and we 
find in them the scattered rays. For instance, God gave 
certain commands through Moses concerning the treat- 
ment of birds and birds’ nests. Now, to some minds it 
seems beneath His dignity to deal in such trifles. It 
secms puerile, and is enough to make them cast aside the 
whole story. And their demands area good deal like 
saying that a learned philosopher, if he were going to 
teach a child, could only give it something in harmony 
with his great knowledge and sweep of thought. He 
must at least give it a grand disquisition. But what 
will that philosopher do, if he is a sensible man? I 
suppose he wil) just teach the child its letters. That 
was what God was doing with Israel—he was teaching 
the child its letters, so that by and by it could erter into 
the fullness of his wisdom. Look at this minute com. 
mand concerning birds’ nests, and see if he is not in- 
structing Israel unconsclously in the spirit of tenderness. 
In like manner he taught men consideration for others, 
and the sacredness of human life, by bidding the 
Israelite put a balustrade around the flat roof of his 
house to prevent men from falling off Iletaught them 
humanity by forbidding any one to boil the kid in the 
milk taken from its own mother’s udder. Al] the time 
there was a principle couched in these apparently 
trifling commands. St. Paul announces this fact when 
he refers to one of these small enactments and draws 
the {intended deduction : ‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,” that {s, not prevent 
the ox from eating what it would as it went round and 
round over the grain, threshing {t out. Now, says St. 
Paul, ‘‘ Did God give that command because he was so 
careful about oxen ?” And then he answers himself, say 
ing in effect that ‘‘ it was written for our sake, so that we 
might learn this general truth, that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” Men were not able to bear the plain state- 
ment of truth in the early day, but as they obeyed the 
small command for hundreds of years they were dis- 
ciplined and cultivated, and at last could receive and 
act upon the naked principle. 

So Jesus veiled the light, when he was upon earth, out 
of regard for the weak eyes of men. We read concern- 
ing his most common method of teaching: ‘‘ With 
many such parables spake he the Word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it ; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them.” The light of the truth came to 
them softened through that medium. To give more, or 
more openly, would only be to torture the nerve. He 
did with them in their feebleness, the new life just start- 
ing in their hearts, as you do when you put out a tender 
plant or flower on a July day—you cover it with some 
protecting thing lest, steeped in the fierce light and heat, 
it should wither and die. By and by you remove your 
shade ; and by and by, without the aid of a parable to 
break the force of a truth, men should be able to look 
at it directly with unscorched vision. If we can only 
possess our souls of this truth, that God’s silence con- 
cerning many things of which we are so eager to know 
atises from no desire to torment us, from no unwilling- 
ness on his part to make plain what we could know as 
well as not, how much easier it would be to go forward 
in the darkness and mystery! In the case of Jesus 
there were many things pressing up to the gates of 
speech and demanding utterance, but which he reso- 
lutely refused to ssy because the disciples were not able 
to bear them. And, oh! be sure, as you stand full of 
questions concerning life’s inscrutable problems, full of 
yearning to know the things that lie beyond, that there 
is an equal yearning in the heart of God to dispel the 
darkness, but the difficulty is on our side. There must 


be no premature disclosure of the secrets, but at last, 





when we have gotten far enough along, the masks and 
intercepting shadows shall be removed, and we shall see 
plainly. ‘‘ Now we see as in a mirror, darkly; but 
then, face to face.” 

But, passing this point, we might make an applica. 
tlon of our truth to all that men have found out con- 
cerning the world in which they live, its history, its 
secrets, its forces. What would the men for whom 
Moses wrote the first chapter of Genesis have done with 
the story if he had put into that chapter all that geology 
now tells us of the stages of creation? They were not 
able to bear it then, but must grow up to it. There 
were God’s secrets wafting to be told, but they never 
found a voice until men had ears to hear. 

It might be interesting to stop and think of that, but 
a more important application which these words have 
is to that unrevealed future which lay before the disci- 
ples, and to that unknown future which lies before us 
all. Doubtless Jesus wanted to tell the disciples about 
the events which were on the eve of taking place, but 
they were not ready. He had, indeed, tried to tell a 
little—he had spoken now and then of his coming cructl- 
fixion, but it did no good. It paral; zsd them instead 
of nerving them. What consternation, then, would 
have se!zed their minds if he had shown them {mrpend- 
ing events! They were sure of bis kingliness, and were 
momentarily looking for his coronation. They would 
not be surprised to behold a second and permanent 
transfiguration. But if he had told them of the catas- 
trophe of te-night and the tragedy of to morrow; if he 
had shown them of the years of weary toil, and the 
hatred and persecution they would encounter, and the 
prisons and scaffolds and s'akes which stood in their 
way, and the centuries before the hoped-for consumma- 
tion, which one of them could have borne {t ? 

And so of our lives. What child could bear to be 
told at the start how empty and cold this world 1s, how 
blank and bitter he will find it? The truth 1s, he is 
told it; but it isa good thing that, having ears, he hears 
not what his elders say, and what the preacher preaches. 
He hears, but does not believe it, except in a vague 
way. Others have found life empty, but he will achleve 
success and win happiness. He goes on, and learns by 
experience. His dreams are dispelled; the visions of 
youth come at last to seem like the bright cloucs of the 
sunrire which transform themselves into dark clouds of 
rain. He does not get the wealth and happiness which 
everything promised him at the start. But, though his 
own plans are marred, God's plan for him is fulfilled, 
and out of all these varied experiences at last a strong 
and triumphant character comes forth. But how good 
it is that it could not all have been told him at the be- 
ginning, before there was anything in his heart to take 
the place of the dispelled dream ! 

But now we naturally ask ourselves, if the lips of 
Christ were sealed so that he could not tell many things 
he desired to, is he always to be forbidden to impart, 
and are we always to be prevented from knowing ? The 
words that follow the text say that the Spirit of Truth is 
to come who will guide us into all truth. He shall take 
of Christ's things and show them to men 4s they are 
able to bear them. We can think of Christ and this 
other self through whom he would come back, in such 
a way asthis. His knowledge was like a great ocean 
lying cloee along and embracing the shores of a great, 
thirsty continent. It has what that arid and barren 
land needs, and {t presses up against it and strives to 
find some opening through which it may come with Its 
floods. Yet to flow in upon it with {ts fullness al! at 
once would be to create a deluge, to replace one evil 
with another. So the clouds come as a mediator—they 
take of the boundless stores of the ocean, and then, as its 
other self, sail on dark wing over those barren plains, 
and sift the wealth softly and by degrees down on the 
parched and barren plains. So the Spirit of Truth 
should take of the things of Christ, and not overwhelm 
men with them, but impart as they could endure It. 
That has been the work of that Spirft in al) the ages 
since, moving upon the mind and heart of apostles, and 
upon the mind and heart of the church and of humanity. 

For this reason I think we can believe in a progress- 
ive revelation today. I have spoken of that progrcss- 
ive revelation which we have in our Bibles; of the 
difference between the broken syllables of truth which 
Moses was permitted to speak, and those splendid and 
complete utterances which we find in the words of St. 
Paul. Now, we need not imagine that any new books 
will be added to our Bibles, that any more inspired 
episties will be bound up between their lids. But we 
can read between the lines, or read the old, familiar 
words, and find them glowing with a luster we never 
discovered before, because we have grown up to the 
understanding and sppropriation of their truth. Pastor 
John Robinson spoke truth beyond his time when he 
said to the Pilgrim Fathers that God had yet more light 
to break out of his Word. More there will be even 
when scholarship has fixed with the utmost definitenees 
the exact force of each word, and weighed and discussed 
each separate particle and phrase, because men will 
come to the consideration of it all with clearer vision, 
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If it be of God, there must be much beneath the surface 
which has not yet been discovered. Perhaps you have 
read very recently that they have found gold in Russia. 
And now that it has been discovered, peasants who once 
owned the land recall] the fact that at different times 
they had noticed in the crops of geese they killed some- 
thing that looked like a yellow earth, but which they now 
feel sure was particles of yellow gold. The significance 
of it they never guessed, but now that the opportunity 
to make use of the fact is forever gone, they are inclined 
in their disappointment to apply to themselves epithets 
derived from the names of the fowls in whose crops 
they found the gold. There the gold always was, but 
their blind eyes could not see it. There it had always 
Jain unconcealed and yet securely hidden. If we believe 
that the Bible is from the same Author, may {it not be 
that much is staring us in the face that we never see, 
which some other generation will wonder that we did 
not find out? May it not be that we have done some 
surface farming and left the mines neglected down 
below? May it not be that there are tracts of truth 
which superfictlally are, like Arizona, desolate and bare, 
but which, like Arizona again, which has been called 
the treasure box of the world, may cover up very pre- 
cious things beneath the surface? At any rate, I am 
sure that what we need is not a new Bible, a nineteenth 
century Bible, not a new sermon on an American mount, 
not more prophets, and new evangelists and apostles, 
but we need to lift that prayer of the Psalmist as he 
bent in loving devotion over that fragment of a Bible 
which he had: ‘‘Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” Only in the bellef of 
a progressive revelation can we explain that hold which 
the Bible keeps upon the thought and life of the world, 
as knowledge multiplies in a thousand directions. 

And because of this I can belfeve in a progressive 
orthodoxy. I am not afraid of being called orthodox in 
a day when the application of that name {s the dread of 
many. I am not afraid of expreasing my faith in certain 
cardinal and fundamental statements of truth by the aid 
of which the best victories of the world have been won, 
in the light of which the world has climbed to its present 
vantage ground. But while I belfeve in orthodoxy, I 
belfeve in progressive orthodoxy. The advance will be 
on no side-track, but along those general lines which 
have stretched themselves across the ages. The world 
does not progress by erratic leaps in this direction or in 
that; there is continulty in Christian thought ; first the 
blade, and then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear. But the old truth will express Itself In new ways. 
The flower {s quite 4 different thing from the leaf, 
although the botanist tel's us it is only a variation of the 
leaf; and the fruit, though one {n nature with both leaf 
and flower, will be a different thing from elther. There 
are a great many people who Jook upon a creed as they 
do upon agem. Now, a gem is a finished thing; you 
cannot add to it or subtract from {t without spoiling it. 
But I have somewhere read of an erg shell of a creed, 
which seems to me a better and a more expressive way 
of stating what a creed is. An egg shell, {f it is good 
for anything, {ncloses something, and something which 
is alive. Some men are dismayed when they see the 
ege shell of their creed breaking some day, and a new 
and unexpected something emerging from it. They 
are startled at this strange and improper conduct of the 
egg shell But this new thing which comes out of it 
has a real and living relation with what ft contained 
before. It is that old thing under another form. So, if 
{truth is tving, I expect it will appear in new forms now 
and then. There will be the restatement of the sub- 
stance of the faith. But the new and the old will not 
be contradictory, any more than the blossom which per- 
fumes the air contradicts the root which burrows in the 
ground. 

As we look at it in this way, we can see the explana- 
tion of those silent revolutions of thought which are 
taking place in every generation. We do not look at 
things as our fathers did; there has been a change 
which men feel even if they do not consciously recog- 
nize it. No decisive battle did it, no transcendent argu- 
ment did it, no new revelation accomplished it. It 
came not with observation. It did not start here nor 
there, but it came everywhere, all at once. 

“ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 

the suns.” 
More and more of truth is given to men as they are 
able to bear it. 

And Jet us stop to think to-day that when we complain 
of the limitations of our knowledge, and the insoluble 
mysteries by which we are encompassed, that this is not 
because Christ does not want tocommuricate, but because 
we could not bear the revelation. If any one wonders 
why he sorrows, and what all this strange life amounts 
to, and whither it {s tending, let him think that perhaps, 
as he is now, the most terrible thing that could happen 
to him would be the explanation put in his hand. 
® Let us crave, not first for the solution of the riddles, 
but that we may get into the condition where we shall 


be fit to know and can bear to know. After all, the 
shadows are more on our own minds and hearts than any 

where else. Do you not remember that strange use 
which Paul makes of the vell which Moses put over his 
radiant face when he came back from recelving the law 
on the mount ? The Apostle’s application gives almost a 
violent wrench to his illustration. He says, ‘‘ Unto this 
day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lleth”—where? We 
would expect him to say, on the words of Moses, but he 
surprises us by saying the veil is on the hearts of men. 
It is not of God’s making, but of human weaving. So let 
us pray that the veils of prejudice and passion and sin 
may be removed. Then there shall be more light ; 
then we shall stand in the advancing dawn, and at last 
reach the perfect day, when we shall know, even as 
also we are known. 


THE HOPE OF JAPAN. 
By a JAPANESE SYUDENT. 


AM a simple student In this country from Japan, 

dignified by no aristocratic pedigree. I am satisfied 
with the name, a child of nature that {s rejoicing in the 
progress of Japanese clvilization as a contribution to the 
progress of the world’s civilization. I came to this 
country because I like nothing but progress; and it is 
extremely interesting and pleasant for me to study the 
social fabric, custom, etc., of this progressive country. 

We, the Japanese, have discussed and have found 
both by theory and by experience that the introduction 
of material civilization from Christendom is beneficial, 
nay necessary, for the happiness of our country. The 
question of materia] civilization is eettled; the next 
question is, Whether it is also beneficial or not to 
introduce the religion of Christendom into our coun 
try ? 

I think we could be not ashamed of the progress of 
our country so far as material and political civilization 
are concerned. We have railways. We have electric 
lights. We have the postal system. We entered into 
the international postal and telegraphic union. The 
length of our telegraphic lines in 1884 was 14,441 miles. 
And the last, but not the least, is the Imperi«] command 
to open the Nattonal Congress {in 1890. The Government 
has decided the location for the Hall of Congress {n the 
city of Tokio, and will soon begin the building. 

Yet, with all this progress, I am obliged to call Japan 
a half-civilized country. Astounding as it may be to 
the Japanese, the statement is true; because we have 
not made spiritual progress. I am in the midst of a 
country where, of course, there exist some irreligious 
and immoral creatures, yet, as a whole, there abounds 
the all-merciful light of Immortal God and the warm love 
and sympathy of Christ Jesus. Thinking upon the life 
of my compatriots that are living far west in my native 
land, threatened every day by thousand material hells of 
corrupted Buddhism, the very pleasure of my life in this 
country is canceled by meditation on the possible 
fate of my country. I know not the fundamental phi 
losophy of Buddhism, nor tbat of Christianity. That 
which has aroused my admiration is the firm morality 
and open-heartedness of pure Christians. Thst which 
has caused me sorrow is the predominance of the doc 
trine of material hell in the corrupted Buddhism of 
Japan. I have,or rather can have, no opinion about 
the origin, the theological principles, of these two 
great religions ; what struck my mind {s not the cause, 
but the effect ; it is not theory, it 1s practice. By the 
teaching of material hell, self respect, sympathy toward 
fellow-being—the highest morality—must have been 
killed if other element than the corrupted Buddhism had 
no influence at all. 

The educated Japanese say proudly that we are 
indifferent about relfgions ; let the people have what they 
like to have. But I think if religious indifference in the 
evolution of Japanese civilization has not died, it is 
dying away. The evolution of Japanese civilizition 
has arrived at the religious question. We must discuss 
whether it is beneficial or injurious, moral or Immoral, 
to keep the people as damned victims of the doctrine of 
material hell. So long as the people are threatened by 
this horrible belief in materfal hell, and shut out from 
the hope of heaven, Japan is only a half-civilized coua- 
try. With so-farattained civilization, Japan is like a 
monkey dressed in human clothes. If wewant to make 
further progress, from the very bottom of our hearts 
we must be bathed in modern civilization. 

Indeed, it might be argued that the corrupted Buddh- 
{sm could be reformed. But I, for one, think it is 
far more economical to take In ready-made Cahristianity 
than to undergo this great, difficult reformation. But I 
shall not dwell on this too long, because the object of 
this letter {s to express my feellng and not my argu 
ment. 

On the close, let me be thankful to the progress of my 
native country. The public opinion of Japan is in 
favor of Christianity. Indeed, there are still some de- 
caying elements in the Japanese educated society who 





are opposing to the introduction of Christianity into 


an 1 om 
ret 
Japan. But these are like only a drop in the ocean of 
public sentiment. Japan, as a whole, is already in the 
channel of progress. No human power can stopit. I 
will say to those who are opposed to the {introduction of 
Christianity into Japan, ‘‘Say whatever you ilke ere 
you become unable to say so. The destiny of Japan Is 
and will be progress—progress toward material happl 
ness and toward the religion of God.” Dear brethren 
of the kingdom of God, send us more missfonartes, and 
teach, by themselves or through Japanese, the princi 
ples of Christianity, and save the people from the vile 
doctrine of material hell. 

Welcome ! welcome! the Christian missionaries ! es 
pecially welcome, those from the United States of Amer 
ica, our nelghbor and our first teacher of modern civil 
ization. If Japan become a country full of science, 
full of philosophy, full of art, full of literature, full of 
material happiness, where the melodious, heart-conse 
crating church bells harmonize one another in the 
serene atmosphere of Japanese morning in every part of 
the Empire—from the height of the city of Tokio to the 
heart of every humble village that skirts a lake or that 
ornaments a mountain side—and the natives and forelgn 
ers gather in the same church, and each of them could 
see happy, joyful faces, that is my hope for Japan. 
Let the Christian's hope come to every native of Japan, 
and let it come soon. And when it comes, we can 
stand up and proudly say toward the world that our 


country {s, not non-clvilized, nor half civilized, but 
wholly civilized. 

Now I will conclude my letter with the words that I 
once sent to my friends in Japan: 
ahead ! nothing but go ahead! Let us go with cfviliza 
tion, and get national wealth, power, and comfort, both 
physical and spiritual, my dear native brethren !” 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Y 
‘Go ahead! go 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HE ‘‘Open Window,” a magazine devoted to the 
interests of the Shut in Society, zfves such a lovely 


picture ef the heroism displayed in one sick-room that 
help and comfort must follow tts reading : 

‘In her shadowy sick-room I found a patient snfferer 
lying alone. It was an hour when her son could be away 
from his business and with her, and all the week she waited 


for this time of enjoyment of his society and for the comfort 
of his presence. 


‘“*¢But where is Henry ?’ I asked, looking about the 
chamber. 
‘©*T gent him away,’ said the mother, with a smile 


*** Sent him away, when you have waited all the week to 
have him with you % 

‘¢* Yes,’ she answered, gently. ‘Sunday 
day, you know, and he has so little 
that I thought a walk would do him good.’ 


is his only free 


sunshine and fresh air 


*** But I am almost surprised that he should be willing to 
go,’ I answered, in a disappointed tone. for this sweet 
invalid had so many lonely hours that I coveted for her the 
delight she had so unhesitatingly put aside. 

‘¢*¢ He would have stayed,’ she answered, cently. ‘He is 
always willing to stay, but Mra. Hunt sent me snch a 


delicious mold of jelly that I wanted ol! Hetty Grant to 
have some of it, so I persuaded Henry to take it to her.’ 

‘¢* Yes, I understand ; ‘‘two birds with one stone.” Old 
Hetty Grant and the boy must both be made happy, but 
how about yourself? I confess I wanted von to be happy 
to-day,’ and I touched the pale cheeks playfully, surprised 
to see her eyes slowly filling with tears 

***But you mustn’t make me selfish, dear,’ she said, ina 
voice that tried to be cherry. ‘The fact is, I know com 


ng and strong 


plaints are hard for any one who is 
tr, aad | must not com- 


hear, and Henry is young and stro: 


plain before him. It isn’t that he does not fee! for me; he 
feels too much. He feels he Iples and y erple xed, and, of 
course, he does nt know one thing to do to help, and 
sometimes he goes away half vexed and with a feeling that 


is anything but submissive to God. When this happens, I 
fear my illness is becoming a harm, instead of a blessing to 
him, as, of course, I want it to be.’ 

*** And so you send him away when you euffer ?’ 

‘© Yes; and partly for that reason | t him away to- 
day. My head was so full of pain that I con'd not bear the 
light, neither could I bear to shnt hin » here in the 
shadows. Then I want his recollection of me to be sweet 
after I am gone, not painful, and how car » if he sees 


all I have to bear %” 

“And so the dear son) was hearing her own load of 
physical distress, and making at the same time the effort to 
conceal it, that the one dearest to her might not be saddened 


by her pain. And as I looked at her, I conid recall many 
another sufferer who is doing the same thing day after day, 
and week after week. And I wished some of the people who 
feel so sure that invalidism always makes people selfish 
could see this lovely mother quietly putting away the thing 
she cares most for in life, knowing al! the time that she is 
moving surely and swiftly beyond the sight of her boy’s 
beloved face. 

‘© We little know the heroism practiced in’ manv a sick- 
room. We count the tears, and the moans, and the con 
plaints, but it must be God keeps that sweete r record of the 
tears that are suppressed, the moans that are checked, the 
impatient words that die unspoken on the lips. His infinite 
tenderness must surely supply what human tenderness fails 





to give.’’ 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


THE RABBIS’ VIEW. 


T the meeting of the Hebrew Conference in this 

city on Monday of last week the relations of Re 
jigion in the Public Schools were under discussion, and 
the views there expressed we report to supplement the 
reports we have lately given of the conferences on the 
subject on March 5 and Apri] 5 and the discussion at 
the last meeting of the Congregational Club. A pleas 
ant illustration of the cordial relations which should 
exist between secis and races was the reception accorded 
to a Christian minister, the Rev. George 8. Payson, one 
of the speakers at the conference at the house of Mr. 
McCreery which we recently reported. The presiding 
officer conducted him to the platform and introduced 
him to the Conference, whereupon the members all rose 
to their feet to welcome him, as if he had been a mem 
ber of some corresponding body. And the enthusiasm 
with which those who discussed the question referred 
to the great pleasure it afforded them to have a Chris- 
tian minister present to listen to their discussions left no 
room to doubt the sincerity of their welcome. 

The paper read by Rabbi Lasker, of Boston, was ad. 
mirable. It defended the claim that morals must be 
taught in our public schoois, but it deprecated ihe intro 
duction of religious teaching in any form whatever, as 
leading inevitably toward theological teaching. The 
best-intentioned men would introduce sectarianism 
while teaching what they conscientiously thought was 
simply a fundamental truth of religion without the 
slightest denominational bias. It was not necessary or 
desirable that text-books in morality should be intro- 


duced. The only way that morality could be effectually 
taught was thr ugh the personal Ir flue nce of the teachers 
in connection with the routine work of the school, fa 


every emergency of the governmevt of the pupils, and 
together with geography, reading, and history. It was 
therefore a matter of supreme importance that the best 
teachers and the best schoo! trustees should in every 
case be secured, and that the best citizens should lend 
their influence by personal attendance upon the sessions 
of schools to the maintenance of wholesome moral re 
straints. 

In the ensuing discussion there was not a little diver- 
gence of opinion. Some maintaine! that it would be 
dangerous to introduce any, even the least, religious 
instruction into our public school curriculum. Some 
were evidently not a little influenced by memories of 
what they or their ancestors had suffered in Europe 
through the union of Church and State, and they 
dreaded the bare possibility of any opentpg through 
which might creep an ioquisition or an edict of exile 
Some maintained that it was of the utmost importance 
to the perpetuity of the State that the fundamental 
truths of thelem should be taught throughout the land 
in public schools. It was argued that morals could cot 
be taught without teaching at least the existence of 
God and the reverence due him by every responsible 
soulamongmen. It had been s’a‘ed by the first speaker 
that an effort was msde four years ago to secure a book 
of morals which could be introduced into the public 
schools of Bo-ton, but that it bad fatled, because the 
representative men of all denominations who had been 
engaged in the work found it impossible to teach morals 
without introducing religion ; snd religion, by common 
consent, was not to be mentioned. It was therefore 
urged, with no little force, that for the perpetuity of the 
State morality must be taught; morality could not be 
dissevered from religion ; and the State, as such, should 
see to it that the fundamental truths of theism should 
be taught in al] {ts public institutions. 

As an expression of sympathy in the movement now 
on foot in the Presbyterian Synod, and of their willing- 
ness to co operate in any way consistent with their con 
victions, the Conference appointed Rabbis Lasker and 
Gotthe!l as representatives to confer with any commit- 
tee which might be made by Christian denominations 
for preparing a manual of {instruction in morals for our 
public schools, which sbould be based upon the [ollow- 
ing truths of theism, viz : 

1. The existence of a personal God 

2. The responsibility of every human being to God. 

3. The deathlessness of the human soul. 

4 The reality of a future spiritual state beyond the 
grave, in which condition must be determined by char- 
acter. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAW AND ORDER 
LEAGUE. 


HE fourth annual meeting, held in Boston last Wed- 

nesday, was marked by some peculiarly interesting 
features. The Rev. Elmer H Capen, D.D., President 
of the League in Massachusetts, who was re-elected at 
this meeting to fill the same position for the coming year, 
presided. A letter was read from the Hon. Charles C. 
Bonney, President of the National League, regretting his 
inability to be present, and saying: ‘‘ As law-enforcing 
organizations, let our example show the warring inter- 











ests of capital and labor that the road to peace with 
honor can be found cnly in upholding the laws of the 
country. If existing laws do not furnish adequate rem- 
edies for existing wrongs, the way to secure rellef is by 
amendment, not by violence. Our pecullar work is es- 
pecially needed now, for without rum there will be no 
riot.” 

The report of Secretary L Edwin Dudley gave a 
brief history of the League, and summarized some part 
of its work by saying that it may be estimated that 
15,000 children less than fifteen years old were patroniz 
ing the saloons of Boston, on their own behalf or on 
behalf of others, when the League was formed. A child 
is seldom found in a saloon now. ‘There are saloons in 
Boston still open on the Lord’s day, but many 
hundred sre now closed which were open four years 
ago. The Sunday arrests for drunkenness at that time 
averaged about fifty each Sunday. They average now 
seven or elght. The entire character of such towns as 
Peabody, Marblehead, and many others that might be 
named has been changed through the branch Leagues 
existing in these towns. The increase in the license 
fees, brought about by the agitation of the League, has 
made the city of Boston the richer by $422,865 during 
the two years past. This is only a small part of the 
money bencfit which hrs resulted to the psople from the 
efforts of this organization. 

The principal addresses were made by President 
Capen, the Rev. Washington Gladden, and General 
Stewart L. Woodford, of New York Mr. Gladden 
began his remarks by telling a story of the Philadel- 
phian who regretted that Boston was not ‘‘ laid out ” like 
Philadelphia. The Bostonian retorted, ‘‘ Well, if Bos- 
ton ever becomes as dead as Philadelphia we wil! see 
that it Js laid out.” So, Mr. Gladden said, if Boston 
ever becomes as dead in the enforcement of the laws as 
Culumbus, Cincinnati, and Cleveland, you will be likely 
to see that it is ‘“‘Jaid out.” Referring to Mr. Cleve 
land’s somewhat famous phrase, Mr Gladden thought 
thatin regard to the enforcement of the law there isa 
remarkably large amount of desuetude, not innocuous, 
but noxious He proceeded : 


“T have no doubt that there are many people who 
believe that if ideally perfect legislation could be discovered, 
it would be enforceable. But the fact is that your ideal 
legislation should be for ideal people, and we are not ideal 
people, but very real people. Let us take a few lessons 
from tbe people across the water in practical politics, and 
pass laws to fit every-day people, and not idealists. I think 
there has been too much transcendentalism in our legislation 
during the past hundred years, and doubtless that is why 
there has been so great a laxity in the enforcement of the 
laws. The law cure seems to be considered the great 
panacea for allills. I believe thatif in all our common- 
Wealtbs the legislatures could be adjourned for ten years 
we would be better off. Another great evil, I believe, is the 
matter of political partisanship in municipal affairs. By 
this division of the decent elements of the community the 
evil doers are enabled to get their own way. It is also the 
fact that the manner in which the jury lists are made up is 
a wrong one. The Law and Order Leagues should devote 
their energies to the matter of purifying the jury lists, aud 
see toit that men do not get upon juries determined to 
bring in acguittals for evil doers. If we would make our 
legislation effective we should beware of idealism in legisla- 
tion, and remember that, while it may be true that of the 
making of laws there is no end, yet it is very easy to come 
to the end of enforcing laws, and that it is far better to 
enforce one good law than to simply enact many laws that 
remain as dead letters upon the statute books.” 

General Woodford frankly admitted that he was nota 
believer in total] abstinence, declaring that he used wine 
just as he would pie, but he did not see any reason why 
the seller of wine should be permitted to disobey the 
laws any more than the seller of ple. Yet, he added, 
as a lawyer, he had no doubt that the government had 
aright to passand enforce a prohibitory law. ‘‘ But,” 
he asked, ‘‘ if you cannot enforce the laws already upon 
your statute books, how can you enforce more? It is 
conscience that you must touch, for when you enforce 
the laws that you have, and prove their efficacy, then 
you will prove as well to the people that they should 
have more. I can truthfully say that, in seven years’ 
experience as prosecuting officer in New York, I never 
have known acrime committed by force and violence 
that was not either concelved or executed under the 
influence of liquor.” 

While we are on this subject, we may add that a de 
cldedly interesting sketch of the organization and work of 
the Law and Order League was published in the Boston 
‘* Traveller” of May 1. It includes a sketch of the life 
of Secretary L. Edwin Dudley, who has been from the 
beginning the animating spirit, and perhaps the most 
earnest worker, {n the movement. The origin of the 
League, as our readers may possibly remember, came 
from the fact that Mr. Dudley noticed that in a Boston 
temperance meeting, which he was accustomed to visit, 
the newsboys from the street (we quote from the ac- 
count given in the article referred to abov:) would 
silently creep in and take places by the stove, endeavor- 
ing to thaw out their half-frozen limbs. The man in 
charge was annoyed by the presence of the half-frozen, 





half-starved boys, and tried to frighten them away. Mr. 
Dudley became interested in them, and, hiring a hall at 
his own expense, invited the boys to come up there, tell- 
ing them they could enjoy all the fire they could extract 
from the stove. The boys were shy at first, but Mr. 
Dudley, with the ald of some friends, bought a magic 
lantern, and showed them pictures; then he told them 
Indian stories. Before long he hada hundred boys who 
attended the meetings. Being thrown continually in the 
society of these boys, Mr. Dudley began to learn the 
causes for their wretchedness. In almost every case rum 
was at the bottom of it. He found boys who were com- 
pelled to go to work at a tender age because of dissipa 
tion at home, and he also found that boys as young as ten 
years were allowed to drink and play pool in public sa- 
loons. Feeling the need of co-operation, he spoke to ex- 
Governor Rice and Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Edward 
Everett Hale, and many others regarding the matter. 
This ‘ed to steps that resulted in others being interested 
in the matter, and the League was thus formed, 


THE McALL MISSION. 


HE report for the last year of the evangelistic 
mission In France commonly known as the McAll 
Mission would, in its summary of the work done, prob- 
ably surprise that wise editor who not long ago, in appar- 
ent total ignorance of the subject, sneered at the move- 
ment as a feeble effort that might better be exerted at 
home. Beginning in a very humble way, fourteen years 
ago, this non-sectarian mission, unconnected with the 
French Protestant churches directly, yet indirectly their 
greatest aid, has gone on putting before the poorer and 
middle classes of Paris a simple and direct presentation 
of Christian truth, with constantly increasing interest 
and good results. Last year nearly four thousand 
meetings for adults were held in Paris, with an aggregate 
attendance of over four hundred thousand. It is an 
interesting fact tbat the meetings are attended by many 
Catholics, as well as by freethinkers and non-Christians. 
The attendance at the Sunday-schools is about 50,000, 
and over 68,000 attend the day schools of the Mission. 
Other features of the work are adult Bible classes, 
meetings for young women, ovoroirs (sewing meetings 
for poor women), domiciliary visits, and tract distribu- 
tion. Branches of the work are prosperously established 
in Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Toulouse, 
Nice, Cannes, and nearly 4 score of other towns. 

M. St. Hilaire, of the French Institute, writes to Mr. 
McAll: ‘‘ Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since God 
permitted you to found this excellent work, which 
carries in it the future and the salvation of France for 
this world and thenext. In the suburbs of Paris where 
the anarchists are ever recruiting their ranks, the 
regular attendance of workingmen increases rather than 
diminishes, and it is perhaps in the most miserable dis- 
tricts of our rich city that your work has awakened the 
warmest sympathy.” 

In the last year new mission halls have been opened, 
a Gospel Temperance Union has been got under way, 
and in many directions the work has been extended and 
perfected. The general character of its methods is well 
defined in a letter from the Rev. A. F. Beard. He says: 

‘If the McAll Mission had done no more than to 
come close to the people, and to those most needy, as an 
object lesson to churches which have been the subject 
of repression and persecution, it would have justified its 
life. It becomes incidentally also a grand training 
schoo] for the future evangelism of France in its direct, 
simple, and sincere presentation of the Gospel. It meets 
the questions of the papacy and infidelity, not contro- 
versially, but by cons'ant insistence of Gospel truths, so 
that thousands listen with sympathy whom controversy 
could never reach.” 


HELP NEEDED FOR A GOOD WORK. 


N the last year the Prison Reform Association of New 
York, besides maintaining an active State organization 
and exercising a supervision over the State’s penal insti- 
tutions, brought about the following results in thecity : 
778 cases of persons under arrest at the Tombs and other 
prisons were examined before trial: 885 discharged 
prisoners reported at the office for counsel or aid ; 147 
were provided with cast off clothing, and for a number 
of others painters’ or laborers’ overalls, or waiters’ jackets 
and aprons, were purchased ; 78 men were furnished with 
transportation, a number of them to points as far West 
as Chicago ; 32 men were given temporary employment 
in the work of the office; for 30 men work has been 
found, and many others have been put in the way of 
finding work for themselves ; tools have been furnished 
to 30 men, and several deserving families of prisoners 
have been aided in their efforis to gain a livelihood. 
The Association has undertaken to see that a good 
library shall be put in every county jail, and proposes to 
make strenuous efforts to furnish suitable clothing for 
discharged convicts, a requisite to enable them to secure 
work. Donations of money, books, papers, or clothing 
will be received st the office in the Bible House, or sent 
for on receipt of a postal card. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be qlad to receive items of news for these columns J 
NEW ENGLAND, 

—The Rev. 8. W. Dike, in his address to the Boston minis- 
ters, said that the ecclesiastical organizations of the country 
are a hundred years behind our civil organizations. 

—The Rev. Francis G. Peabody, Professor in the Harvard 
Divinity School, has been elected to fill the chair of the Plum- 
mer Professorship in the University. He will be the suc- 
cessor in this chair of Dr. A. P. Peabody. 

—The eighth annual meeting of the Baptist Women’s 
Home Missionary Society was held in Newton, Mass., May 
5. Each of the New England States was represented. 
Effective missionary work has been done among the [ndians, 
the Chinese in California, and the Mormons in Utah, anda 
school has been opened in Mexico. Twenty-eight teachers 
have been supported, the treasury receipts being $21,604, a 
balance remaining of $1,900. 

—The Boston Association of Universalists held their annu- 
al meeting at Newtonville, Mass., May 5. This Association 
includes the parishes of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Mid- 
dlesex Counties, Subjects discussed were, ‘* What Laymen 
can do to Cure Religious Indifference,’’ ‘‘ Preachers and 
Preaching,” ‘‘ Bible Study.’’ 

—Bishop Warren preached the anniversary sermon at the 
Maine Methodist Conference, the session of which began at 
Bridgeton, Me., May 3. The Vermont Conference was held 
at the same date at.Chelsea, Bishop Hurston presiding and 
preaching a sermon on the success of the Gospel and the 
strength of orthodoxy. 

—The General Secretary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has issued a circular from the Boston office 
describing the recent work of the many societies, and 
announcing that the annual conference will be held at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Jaly 6to 8. 

—The annual meeting of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston was held on May 4, and in cor. 
nection with it there was an interesting exhibition of the 
industrial classes connected with the Union. An increase 
of over fifty per cent. of the membersh'p was reported, and 
the accounts showed sales to the amount of $21,087.67. 

—Resolutions passed at the Methodist Conference at Pitts- 
field, about the labor question,declared that wrong existed on 
both sides, and that the Methodist Church gathered a large 
percentage of its membership from the laboring classes, and 
could not remain indifferent while they suffered wrongs. 
They reminded employers that (iod would punish op- 
pressors, and condemned the selfishness which deprived 
labor of a fair share of its earnings, but at the same time 
decried boycotting, interference by trades unions with those 
who were willing to work, and intimidation and injury to 
persons and property, and approved of legislation establish. 
inga Board of Arbitration. 

—The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs and the Rey. George A. 
Gordon, of the Old South Church, Boston, exchanged pul- 
pits last Sunday. : 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—A meeting called by the Evangelical Alliance of the 
United States was, cur readers will remember, held in New 
York on April 6. Its purpose was to discuss the urgent 
need of hearty co-operation among the various churches, 
and it was decid«d to call a general conference at Washing- 
ton next summer to consider this and other important 
topics. The Alliance find it necessary to employ a secre- 
tary who shall give his whole time to the work, and it is 
proposed to raise a special fund of $10,000 for that purpose. 
Information on the subject may be obtained from the office 
of the Alliance, 32 Bible House, 

—Dr. Stanton Coit, formerly Instructor of English in 
Amherst College, lectured before the Society for Ethical 
Culture in New York City on Sunday, May 2. The subject 
of his address was ‘‘ Feliowship in the Moral Life.” Dr, 
Coit has spent the past threé years in Berlin studying phi- 
losophy and social science in order to fit himself for the 
work of the Ethical Society. Dr. Adler, in introducing 
him, congratulated the andience that they were to listen to 
a young man who was willing to devote a high purpose and 
brilliant talents to the work of the Society. The lecture 
showed that the lecturer mer‘ted this introduction. Dr, 
Coit had the courage to tell the audience that the Ethical 
Society was as yet an experiment, and that it remained to 
be proven that it could furnish that inspiration to morality 
which Christianity and the Church have furnished and still 
farnish. What this inspiration is the speaker presented 
with great fairness and ability. His argument that the 
Ethical Society could do the same work, and do it better, 
was not equally satisfactory even to those in sympathy with 
the speaker. 

—Sixty-five new members were admitted to Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on the first Sunday in May, which since 
the early history of the church has always been a memorial 
and festival day. 

—The absorbing topic of interest at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Convention of Pennsylvania, which began its sessions 
on May 4 in the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, was 
the selection of an Assistant Bishop to aid Bishop Stevens in 
his work. The prominent candidates presented were the Rey. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., of Trinity Church, Boston, the Rev. 
Thomas F. Davies, D. D., of 8t. Peter’s, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, D.D., of New York, and the Rey. Cyrus F. 
Knight, of Lancaster, Pa. On the ninth ballot the choice 
was made of Dr. Phillips Brooks, the names of Dr: J. H. 
Eccleston, Dr. G. H. Kinsolving, and Dr. 8. D. McUConnell 
having been introduced meanwhile. It is reported from 
Boston that Dr. Brooks has sent word that he would not 
leave his church if chosen to this position, but the contrary 
impression seemed to prevail at the Philadelphia Conference. 
A committee was appointed to inform Dr. Brooks of his 
election. The other important topic before the convention 





was the question of revision of the Prayer Book. The com- 
mittee reported that it seemed inadvisable and undesirable 
that the proposed changes be adopted as a whole, and a re- 
port favoring the adoption of the desirable portions only 
was adopted. 

—The quarterly meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
auxiliaries of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held 
in Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Friday, May 14, 
at three o’clock. The Rev. Mr. Hume, of Bombay, is ex- 
pected to deliver the missionary address. 

—The East Baptist Church of Philadelphia, the Rev. 8. 8. 
Woodward, pastor, was dedicated on May 3, the dedicatory 
sermon being preached by Dr. Pettie. 

~The Rev. Dr. Dix, of Trinity Church, New York, who 
has been ill, is now convalescent. 

—The Pilgrim Church of New York City, of which the 
Rey. Samuel H. Virgin is pastor, follows the excellent prac 
tice of issuing a monthly bulletin, giving a record of the 
services, young people’s meeting, society meetings, etc., for 
the coming month. 

—Ground was broken on May 3 in East New York for the 
new church to be built for the Trinity Episcopal Church. It 
is to be ready for cccupation October 1. 

—The handsome new Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, of whose congregation the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook is pastor, was dedicated on May 2 with impressive 
ceremonies. The edifice has cost $207,945.80, and there is 
not a cent of debt upon the new structure. 

—Samuel P. Jones and Samuel W. Small, evangelists, 
opened their meetings in Baltimore on May 2 before audi- 
ences of 5,000 or more people. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Episcopal Church was held 
in New York last week, Bishop Nicholson presiding. It was 
announced that the reported gift of $200,000 for building and 
endowing a theological seminary had been received. The 
seminary will be built in Philadelphia within a year, and 
teaching will begin in the fall. 

—The recent meeting at Chickering Hall, New York. and 
the expression of public opinion there made in regard to 
stopping the sale of liquor to minors, have resulted in a 
special call by the Committee of the Society fer the Preven- 
tion of Crime for a fund to be used in enforcing the present 
provisions of the law on this point. The treasurer is Mr. 
L. P. Tibbals, No. 820 Broadway. 

—St. Phobe’s Mission Home, on De Kalb Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, erected by Mr. A. A. Low in memory of his daughter, 
Miss Harriet Gilman Low, was dedicated on May 5 by Bishop 
Littlejohn. The structure cost $60,000. Itis not endowed, 
bnt its work will be carried forward by gifts of money, cloth_ 
ing, and necessities for the sick. It is designed to furnish 
spiritual and material comforts to the inmates of hospitals, 
almshouses, jails, and asylums, and to provide nurses for 
the city poor. It is attached to the Protestant Episcopa) 
Church. 

—The Rey. E. F. See, who has resigned his pastorate in 
Albany to become General Secretary Of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association, received a hearty welcome and 
reception on the evening of May 5, from many prominent 
Brooklyn people interested in the work of the Association. 
Short addresses were made by President Packard, the Rev. 
Charles C. Hall, Secretary McBurney of the New York 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Assoctation, Secre- 
tary C. H. Yateman of Newark, and by Mr. See, 

—The old edifice which has just been abandoned by the 
First Reformed Church of Brooklyn was erected in 1835. 
At the services held for the last time in the old church the 
pastor, Dr. Vandeveer, preached a historical discourse. 
He said: *‘ The church organization dates back to the ear- 
Hest days of Brooklyn. The first religious services in Kings 
County were held in Midwout, or Flatbush, in 1650. Ten 
years later the first church was built in Breuckelyn. It 
stood in the center of what is now Falton Street, near Law- 
rence Street, and an Indian trail led up to it from the river. 
There were then only one hundred and thirty-four persons in 
the village. A hundred years later a second edifice was built 
on thesame site. The street ran on either side of it. In 
1808 the site was sold, and the present one secured.”’ 

—The Allegheny Presbytery (U. P.) has remonstrated 
with Mr. Henry Phipps, Jr., for providing, in his gift of 
$25,000 for the erction of greenhouses in the Allegheny 
parks, that they sta 1 be open to the public on Sundays, 

—Mr. H. B. Barnes, No. 111 William St., New York, ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following contributions to the 
‘Gould Memorial Home’ and industrial school of Rome, 
Italy: A. 8. Barnes, $20; Cornelius R, Agnew, M.D., $25; 
Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, $26; J. K. Pease, London, N. H., $5; 
Carrie H. Ober, Beverly, Mass., $2.50; Ralph H. Ober, Bever- 
ly, Mass., $2.50. 

THE WEST. 

—At a Cincinnati interdenominational meeting of colored 
ministers held a week or two ago resolations were passed 
deprecating the general Sabbath desecration in visiting 
places of public amusement, and resolving to preach from 
time to time special sermons against the practice. 

—Not less than seventy-one pastors of Cleveland churches 
signed the address to the churches urging the citizens to 
unite in measures to prevent the desecration of the Lord’s 
Day, and calling special attention to the violations, not only 
of the law of God, but of the law of the land. The signers 
say in regard to reading Sunday papers: ‘‘ As your pastors, 
our judgment is, that the reading of Sunday papers so surely 
interferes with the due discharge of religious duties, and the 
best reception of spiritual blessings, that the safe and wise 
course is to altogether refrain from such reading.”’ 

—The First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, Minn., 
lost its house of worship by fire Sunday afternoon, May 2. 
Insurance will cover a large part of its value. The pastor of 
his church, the Rev. J. L. Scudder, had just left for his new 
charge in Jersey City. 

—The Moody revival services at the Chicago Rink were 





discontinued on account of the rioting. Mr. Moody has 
now gone to Plainfield, N. J. 

—Mr. W. 8. Ladd, of Portland, Oregon, has given $50,000 
to endew a professorship in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at San Francisco. 

THE SOUTH, 


—The Tenth General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, convened in Richmond, Va., on May 5. 
The Centenary Conference Committee, which undertook to 
raise $2,000,000 for various church purposes, made a most 
satisfactory report. It has received $1,382,771, and there 
are influences at work which will result in the collection of 
even a larger sum than first mentioned. A number of large 
gifts have been made. Dr. W. E. Brown, of Missouri, has 
given $30,000 to the church, and Dr. Moses U. Payne $25,000 
to the Payne Institute of Georgia. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention met at Montgomery, 
Ala., May 6. The Rev. Dr. Mill was elected President. 
With the exception of eight years, he |has been President 
since 1863. Ex-Governor Thomas H. Watts delivered an 
eloquent address of welcome. Le said one source of regret 
was that there was any division. He hoped there would 
soon be one Baptist Convention of the United States. Fif- 
teen States are represented at the Convention by over five 
hundred delegates. 

—Revival meetings have been’in progress in Sardis, Miss., 
since the last week in January. ‘The first services were held 
in the Presbyterian church, a large ingathering being the 
result. Then the Baptist church was opened for similar 
meetings, with similar results, and soon the Methodist 
church entered into the campaign. The result is the con- 
version of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred per- 
sons. The saloons have been closed, and theftown has been 
profoundly affected. 

—The fitth General Conference of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America is now assembled in Augusta, 
Ga., Bishop W. H. Miles, of Louisville, Ky., presiding. 

-The churches of Mobile have held special services since 
the visit of Moody and Sankey, and have gathered in many 
converts. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


GONGREGATIONAL, 

Mr. Dyer, a student in Hartford Seminary, is unanimously 
called to Upton, Mass 

KF. 8. Ralston has been ordained and installed pastor of the 
York Street Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James Seagrave has been engaged for a year at Peru, Mass 

—A. P. Foster was installed pastor of Immanuel Church, Rox 
bury, Mass., May 4. Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, preached 
the sermon. 

T. M. Beadenkopf and S. G. Merrick have been licensed to 
preach by the New Haven (West) Association of Ministers 

Solomon Clark, of Plainfield, Mass , bas resigned 

—H. M. Bowden, of the senior class in Yale Divinity School, 
has accepted acall tothe church in Putney, Vt. He will also 
supply the church in Westmoreland, N. H. 

—H. A. Stimson, D.D , of the Union Church, Worcester, Mass., 
whose call from the Pilgrim Church of St. Louls, at a salary of 
$5,000, we mentioned last week, nas not vet given an answer. 

H. 8. Hoadley and O. R. Robinson, of the Yale Seminary, 
have been licensed to preach by the New Havex Association 
(East). 

—J.O. Barrows was Insta'led at Newington, Conn., May 6 

—It is expected that George W. Phillips will be installed 
at Rutland, Vt., the first Sunday in June. He preached his last 
sermon at Worcester last Sunday 

BAPTIST, 

E. A. Herring, of Ellsworth, Me., accepts a call to Brandon, 
Vt. 

—E. B. Elmore was installed at Bantam Fall, Conn., May 5. 

Henry C. Gendes, stated supply at Fitchburg, ts called to 
New Bedford, Mass. 

—The Rey. Mr. Scribner has resigned the pastorate at Sand- 
wich Center, Mass. 

tobert F. Tolman was installed at Gardner, Mass., May 5. 

J.J. Reader, of Marblehead, Mass , has resigned 

—G@. F. Babbitt, formerly a Universalist minister, has been 
ordained as a Baptist at Malden, Mass 

C. B Oakley, of Port Jefferson, L. I, has resigned. 

C. C. Smith, of Bradford, Conn., accepts a call to Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

—C, A. Adams preached ‘is first sermon at the Broad Street 
Church, Philadelphia, May 2. Dr. Magoon remains as pastor 
emeritus. 

8. G. Lumkins has been installed over the Mt. Carmel Church, 
Washington, D.C. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 
-J. G. Rodgers has been installed over the newly formed 
church at New Haven, Conn. 

Rockwood McQuestion was installed over the Westminster 
Church at Fall River, Mass, May 2. 

—George H. Cleveland bas been installed over the church at 
Northport, L. I. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Francis A. Foxcroft, one of the oldest clergymen of the 
Massachusetts diocese, died at Cambridge last week 

—Homer White, of West Randolph, Vt., has resigned 

—Charles %. Brady died in Boston, May 5 

—Edward Kenney, of Port Chester, N. Y., is to resign. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—A. J. Aubrey has ascepted acall to the Universalist church at 
Ludlow, Vt. 

—Alfred Cross, of the Unitarian church at South Hingham. 
Mass., has resigned. 

—W. W. Locke has been installed pastor of the Warren Street 
(Unitarian) Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Freund, a Methodist, is to be installed over the 
Hoboken Reformed Church on May 15 

—P. D. Van Cleef, of the Wayne Street Reformed Church, 
Jersey City, has been stricken with paralysis. 

—Joel Masingo, a pioneer Methodist preacner, died suddenly 
at Kokomo, [nd., last week. 

—H. Brownscombe, a Methodist preacher, died recently at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
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Rooks AND QuTuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—In the way of entertainment perhaps 
the May ‘‘ Century” is hardly equal to some of {ts pred- 
ecessors, but there are several articles of serious his- 
torical and critical importance, such as General McClel- 
lan’s last magazine article dealing with the Antietam 
campaign, and left by him in an unfinished state and 
accompanied by a fac-simile of the very last paragraph 
written by him for publication. Such an article also is 
the Rev. T. T. Munger’s paper on ‘‘ Evolution and 
Faith,” of which we can hardly do more in this place 
than to say {t earnestly calls for a thoughtful and careful 
reading. To many the most interesting article in the 
issue will be Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s subtle and brillfant 
analysis of ‘‘ Hawthorne’s Philosophy.” We quote a 
few sentences : 

‘“ Hawthorne’s religious faith was an almost childlike 
simplicity, though it was as deeply rooted as his life itself. 
It was not his cue to insist upon the rational explanation 
of all mysteries; and if he had felt the longing for ‘some 
master-thought to guide me through this labyrinth of life, 
teaching me wherefore I was born, and how todo my task 
on earth, and what is death,’ yet he recognized the vanity 
of attempting to ‘ unveil the mysteries which Divine Intellt- 
gence has revealed so far as ie needful to our guidance, and 
hid the rest.’ Wat is essential is intuitive ; and he remarks 
that ‘a blind man might as reasonably contend that a 
reflection in a mirror does not exist, as we, because the 
Creator has hitherto withheld the spiritual perception, can 
therefore contend that there is no spiritual world.’ Nor is 
that world a ‘dark realm of nothingness ;’ it fulfills all the 
wants of the human soul; nor need we even doubt that 


‘man’s disembodied spirit may re-create time and the 
world for itself, with all their peculiar enjoyments, should 
there still be human yearnings amid life eternal and in- 


finite.’ The riddle of the Sphinx does not keep him awake 
o’ nights ; perhaps, be thinks, the reason of our existence 
‘may be revealed to us after the fall of the curtain ; or, not 
impossible, the whole drama, in which we are involuntary 


actors, may have been performed for the instruction of an- 
other set of spectators.’ This last, however, is a fanciful 
theory, not a sober belief ; and for a man who has become 
wedded to a theory there remains, in his opinion, little hope. 
‘ There is no surer method of arriving at the Hall of Fan- 
tasy than to throw one’s self into the current of theory: 
for, whatever landmarks of fact may be set up along the 
stream, there is a law of nature that impels it thither. And 
let it beso; for what is good and true becomes gradually 
hardened into fact, while error melts away and vanishes. 
Therefore,’ he adds, ‘may none who believe and rejoice in 
the progress of mankind be angry with me because I recog- 
nize their apostles and leaders amid the fantastic radiance 
of those pictured windows. I love and honor such men as 
well as they.’ 

** Tnese are the words of an optimist, though not of an ex- 
treme one ; but it is noticeable that, the deeper the level at 
which Hawthorne moves, the more oj timistic does he be- 
come. He is not an advocate: he holds the scales impar- 
tially; but hismost momentous conclusions are also his 
most hopeful ones. A humorous saturnine eccentricity 
might have attracted more curiosity; but, once more, he 
wished ‘to open an intercourse with the world,’ butto say 
only what the unprejudiced judgment of mankind must 
agree to. Todo this without once descending to common- 
place is the feat of the highest genius ; yet so well has Haw- 
thorne accomplished it that one has to ponder his utter- 
ances more than once to realize how revolutionary many of 
them are.”’ 

The principal subjects treated in the illustrated 
articles are ‘‘ American Couatry Dwellings,” by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, the ‘‘ Flour Mills of Minne- 
apolis,” by E. V. Smalley, and ‘*‘ A Californian’s Gift to 
Science” (the Lick Observatory), by Taliesin Evans. In 
fiction, besides Mr. Howells’s serlal—which, however 
faithful it may be as a photograph of certain phases of 
character, does not seem to us to have the breadth and 
force of ‘‘ Silas Lapham” or the delicate literary work of 
the *‘Indiau Summer ’—there are two uncommonly origi 
nal short stories by Brander Matthews and George A. 
Hibbard. The ‘‘ Topics of the Time” and ‘ Open Let- 
ters” have the usual earnest discussion of questions of 
timeliness and moment. 


North American Review.—However strongly one may 
disagree with certain positions taken by the writers of 
articles, or dislike the tone of personality which has 
lately come to the front in this magaz!ne, there is no 
questioning the ability of the editors in securing timely 
articles by prominent men of the day. Thus in the 
present number we have articles on ‘‘ Strikes and Arbi- 
tration,” by Mr. T. V. Powderly, and on ‘*The Hours 
of Labor,” by Mr. Edward Atkinson. Mr. Powderly’s 
vivws are in the main those set out in his secret circular. 
He says: ‘‘ The barriers of pride, caste, greed, hatred, 
and bitterness must be torn down. The workingman 
and his employer must meet face to face, they must dis- 
cuss every detail in the management of the concerns 
they are jointly operating. No sacrifice of principle on 
the one hand or ef manhood on the other need attend 
such a transaction. In the management of great or 
small concerns each grievance, cach trouble or differ- 





ence, whether in relation to discipline or wages, should 
be talked over in a conciliatory spirit, and arbitrated. . . 
Agreements of this kind will be the means of settling 
differences as they arise, and with thelr inauguration 
strikes, lockouts, and boycotts will not be entered upon 
so readily, and, if ever called into play, then only as the 
very last resort.” 

Mr. Atkinson holds that—‘‘ The capitalist must adopt 
every improvement in machinery, even if it makes it 
necessary, as it sometimes has, to break up and sell for 
old metal new machines bought within a few months ; 
while the hours of labor for the whole working force 
can only be diminished by doing better and more pro- 
ductive work in less time than is now required—the 
present product, whatever number of hours of labor it 
may require, being only sufficlent to meet the present 
average standard of subsistence, whatever that may 
be.”’ 

Of the other articles the more noteworthy are, an 
essay by Frederick Douglass on the future of the col- 
ored race, which, he thinks, will be solved by Absorp- 
tion ; & laudatory article on Judge Thurman by “‘ Arthur 
Richmond,” now generally understood, we believe, to be 
Mr. W. H. Hurlbert; a paper on the American drama 
by Mr. Augustin Daly, who maintains that there is such 
a thing, and that itis rapidly developing and improving ; 
and a paper by ‘Gail Hamilton,” described in the 
advance sheets as ‘‘a rollicking assault on Professor 
Sumner.” For those who like ‘‘ rollicking assaults ” we 
presume this will be the kind of thing they like. An 
article describing the early career of Edwin M. Stanton 
by Donn Piatt contains some curious remtniscences. 
Those who think only of the severe and scmetimes not 
over courteous War Secretary will regard the following 
paragraphs with surprise : 


“ Stanton, when I first knew him, and for years after, was 
young, ardent, and of a must joyous nature. Possessed of 
a keen sense of humor, he was free and eager in its enjoy- 
ment, and, strange as it may sound to those who knew him 
jn later life, had a laugh so hearty and contagious that it 
became characteristic of him. He was not only a hard stu- 
deut in the line of his profession, but had a taste for light 
literature that made his conversation extremely attractive. 

** The truth is, Stanton’s imagination was through life the 
larger and most potent quality of his mind, and from first 
to last he lived in a world so tinctured by it that his thoughts 
and acts were mysteries to the commonplace, matter-of-fact 
minds about him. He shared this peculiarity with William 
H. Seward, and the two made up a part of President Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet quite distinctive from the other half com- 
posed of Lincoln himseff and Salmon P. Chase. The Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of the Treasury, while dissimilar in 
many things, were one in the way they regarded what the 
world is pleased to call facts. A dollar, for example, to Mr. 
Chase was a unit of value, as seen by a banker. In the 
eyes of Stanton it represented a hard day’s labor, and 
he saw back of it the bread-winner, and al] that depends on 
that word. A battle to the President was a killing and 
wounding of a certain number of men, and the consequences 
to be counted, like a sum in arithmetic. To Stanton or 
Seward it told of forming empire, for or against his cause, 
and each felt that he had a hand in making history, that 
would go to record in a government on which rested the 
happiness and prosperity of untold millions. 

‘* Working from such widely separated planes, it is singu- 
lar how well they worked together. The truth is, however, 
that human events are more apt to be distorted when seen 
without this poetic atmosphere than when bereft of its 
proportionizing qualities, if I may coin a word to express 
my meaning. The Gradgrinds of life are haif blind, ana 
altegether stupid, from living in a horizon narrowed toa 
humanity of Gradgrinds. Stanton was impressed with this 
belief. In the first years of our intimacy, when to both of 
us it was a luxury to be alive, he told me of a book he was 
writing in the edd intervals he snatched from less agreea- 
ble studies, on the ‘ Poetry of the Bible.’ 

‘““*] want to call attention to the fact,’ he was wont to 
say, in his earnest manner, ‘ that God, in all his communi 
cations with man, clothed his language in the highest im- 
agery. All light, and all color, that muke life beautiful is 
the affair of a little nerve God has endowed us with to en- 
joy his precious gifts, that after all live only in our brain. 
This principle, I maintain, runs through all, and the highest 
religion, if not the only religion, is in a true appreciation of 
God’s works. Thus we work our way through Nature up 
to Nature’s God.’ 

** | do not know what became of the work thus nobly plan- 
ned. I imagine it was never completed, for Stanton had 
none of the qualities of anauthor. With all his poetic tem- 
perament and high imaginative quality, he was a man of 
action more than of thought, and long before his dreamed- 
of book on the ‘Poetry of God’ was finished, he found 
himself plunged into the arena of active life, where he 
molded great events, leaving to others their record.”’ 


The English Illustrated Magazine.—The illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson to Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley 
papers are deservedly attracting attention. In their 
success in catching the exact spirit of the time and the 
quality of the literary work they are as good, in a differ- 
ent way, as Abbey’s illustrations of Herrick ; better, we 
think, than the same artist’s illustrations of Goldsmith’s 
“‘She Stoops to Conquer.” There is a spring and early 
summer flavor to the magazine throughout; the serials 
are light and bright ; and the articles ‘In Umbria,” by 





Katherine 8. Macquoid, and ‘“‘ Sketches of Bird Life in 
Sweden,” by G. E. Lodge, are entertaloingly written 
and charmingly illustrated. 


Lippineott’s Magazine.—The personal talk in the 
‘Experience Meeting” of the month is by Mrs. James 
Brown Potter about her ‘‘ Experlences as an Amateur 
Elocutionist,” and by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who 
gives the “‘ Literary Confessions of a Western Poetess,” 
The most amusing article in the issue is Andrew Lang’s 
clever talk about ghosts and ghost stories. Mr. Joel 
Benton’s essay on Thoreau’s poetry is thoughtful and 
well written. 





A TYPICAL TOWN.’ 


The first impreselon produced by turning over the 
pages of this volume—and It numbers 650 pages—is the 
wealth of our national life. Farmington is a prosperous, 
well-to do, and beautiful village in the valley of the 
Sandy River, a tributary of the Kennebec. There is 
probably nothing about its history to make it more re- 
markable than there is about the history of most New 
England villages of the same age and the same size ; yet 
one who has known something of this village, as has the 
writer of this paragraph, cannot turn over these well- 
printed pages, enriched as they are with excellent {llus- 
trations, including a number of fine steel portraits, with- 
out a sense of the wealth of life crowded into the narrow 
compass of a hundred years within this comparatively 
small though flourishing village. There has been hero- 
ism, though the heroes are unhonered and unsung, and 
few wil] read this unpretending record of their lives ex- 
cept those who had known something of them before. 
We are glad, however, for other than merely personal 
and, if the expression may be pardoned, local patriotic 
motives, to welcome such a volume as this. It indicates 
a growth of the historic sense in America. Coupled 
with the fact that in each of the older States there is 
issued, or in preparation, a State history; coupled with the 
issuance of the ‘‘ American Commonwealths” by Hough- 
ton, Mifflln & Co.; coupled with the histories of particu- 
lar counties and townships, of which this {s but one, and 
with the historical monographs published by the Johns 
Hopkins University, we may regard it as an indication 
that the country has grown old enough to have, not only a 
memory, but a local memory, and wise enough to cherish 
its past deeds and its past doers. To respect, if not to rev- 
erence, one’s ancestry is one indication of a ripening civil- 
ization ; it shows a mind capable of considering something 
else than present comfort and future glory, a mind not 
wholly egotistical. It is true that such a volume as this 
will not find to-day many readers, except in the region 
whose history it records or among the familles who 
have some special interest therein. Yet it would bea 
mistake to suppose that the value of such a monograph 
is purely local. Such a volume as this will find its place 
in the historical library, and the National historian of 
the future will obtala from it, if not positive incident, 
warmth of color and picturesqueness of detail. Far more 
than the history of battles and political movements such 
a record as this gives the real life of the community. 
The work seems to us to have been exceedingly well 
done. It is evident that no pains have been spared in 
the accumulation of material and the ascertainment of 
facts ; nor can the casual reader, or even the more careful 
critic, well imagine the amount of labor which the 
investigation of a single fact or the ascertainment of a 
single date has involved—much less the accurate labor 
required by the compilation of so many facts, the whole 
value of which depends upon accuracy in detail. Ina 
few instances, in which we have been able to verify the 
book from personal knowledge, it appears to be as accu- 
rate as in {ts general scope it seems to be painstaking. 
The style is throughout simple and unpretentious. The 
volume {s, as it should be, a record, not a eulogy. Very 
considerable literary skill and a thoroughly judiclal 
mind are indicated in the character sketches cf the 
prominent residents of the village. Any historical 
library aiming to be completely equipped in American 
history should possess this volume. 





Prince Otto, A Romance. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) In addition to the indefinable 
charm of an exquisitely individual style, Mr. Stevenson 
possesses a rich humor—which never descends to mere badi- 
nage or word play—and the story-teller’s art in its finest de- 
velopment. To many readers, tired of the commonplace so- 
ciety talk and more or less forcedly witty conversation of the 
conventional English novel, his tales appeal with a freshness 
and literary force equaled by those of no writer of his class 
now living. His versatility, too, is remarkable. In one or 
two of his earlier tales, notably that giving a pen picture of 
the poet Villon, he has employed a realism as striking as 
that of*Flaubert. As charming sketches of travel his “* In- 
land Journey ” and ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey ’’ are unsur- 
passed. For boys no more thrilling story than “ Treasure 
Island ” has been written since Cooper’stime. The psycho- 
logical insight and strange plot of “Dr. Jekyll’s Crime” 





* H.story of Farmington, Maine, from the Earliest Explorations 
to the Present Time. 1776-1885, By Francis Gould Butier, Member 
of the Maine Historical Society. (Farmington : Press of Knowl- 
ton, McLeary & Co.) 
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have induced many critics to compare the author with Haw- 
thorne, to whom in general he bears no resemblance; while 
in the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights” the gravity of the travesty 
and the rich absurdity of the plots are inimitable. Even in 
poetry he has written well, as any one may see by 
consulting the current ‘‘Century.’? The present story, its 
plot laid in the principality of Mitwalden, midway between 
those well-known countries, Seaboard Bohemia and the 
Grand Duchy of Gerolstein, is in some points the most 
charming and finished of his stories. Each of the charac- 
ters is a study, and at timesa puzzle. To attempt a de 
scription of plot or analysis of characters in a few lines 
would be both impossible and ludicrous. The flavor is too 
delicate, the literary workmanship too exquisite, to be 
handled thus, In this, far more than in his otherromances, 
Mr. Stevenson shows that poetical and instinctive love of 
external nature of which he has given such proof in his 
travel sketches. Two or three passages are positively idyllic. 
Readers who long for the criminal annals of a Wilkie Collins 
or a Hugh Conway, or those others who rejoice tn the gen- 
tle insipidities of the ‘Author of Dora Thorne” class of writ- 
ers, will find Mr. Stevenson indeed a mystery ; but to the 
growing number of those who can recognize genuine humor, 
rare literary art, and deep knowledge of human nature, heis 
becoming more and more almost like a personal friend. 

Authorship of the Four Gospels. By William Marvin. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker.) The author of this volame isa 
layman, With a wide expertence in examining testimony, 
weighing ard sifting evidence, and giving judtetal decisions. 
He is an ex Judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida, and author of a law 
treatise. Hts attention was called to the ‘ Gospel of Mar- 
cion’”’ by a friend who remarked to him, ‘If you want to 
read the least untrustworthy account of the life of Jesus, 
you must read the Gospel of Marcion.”? Reading that and 
other volames, including Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ he was 
led to make notes and memoranda from which this argu 
ment from external evidences as to the authorship of the 
Four Gospels has grown. This external evidence consists 
mostly of notices of the Gospels found in writings composed 
in the early part of the Christian era, and though Judge 
Marvin has not written for the benefit of scholars, no one 
can read his concise, logical, and irresistible arrangement of 
testimony without a sense of gratitude that he has published 
the results of his valuable studies. It ts a good book to put 
in the hands of unbelievers ; it is not too lengthy to become 
tiresome, nor too brief to be incomplete. It is not too argu- 
mentative to be uninstructive, nor too scholarly to be unin- 
teresting, but it will filla us«/u! place in apologetic litera. 
ture. 


Bugle-Echoes, edited by Fraucis F. Browne (New York ; 
White, Stokes & Allen), is a collection of poems of the Civil 
War, botb Northern and Southern. Some attempts have 
been made in this direction before, but no volume at all 
approaching this in completeness and in literary judgment 
and choice has ever been put forth. One is fairly surprised 
to find how much there is of genuine poetry and patriotism 
of an honest ring in the literature of that time. Forceythe 
Wilson’s ‘‘In 8tate,’? Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode,” 
Whitman’s ‘‘O Captain ! My Captain !”? Longf: llow’s ‘* Cum- 
berland,” Bryant’s ‘* Oar Country’s Call,’’ Stedman’s *‘ Sum- 
ter,’? Stoddard’s ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,’’ Mrs. Howe’s ‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ are a few of the many poems written 
this side of the line which well deserve to live; while as 
representative of Southern poetry are such songs as Randall’s 
‘“My Maryland,’’ Ry. n’s ‘‘ The Conquered Banner’’—why 
is not ‘* The Blue and the Gray ’’ here also ?—Hayne’s ‘*‘ Be- 
yond the Potomac,” Lanier’s ‘‘ Heart and Brain.” Mere 
war-songs, popular for the jingle of their music, have been 
carefully excluded. The poems have been arranged without 
distinction as to the section of their origin, the editor hold- 
ing that as there is now ‘‘no political division between 
North and South, there should be no division in their litera- 
ture.” 





Books and Bookmen. By Andrew Lang. (New York: 
George J. Coombes.) As befits the subject and its treat- 
ment, the publisher has given this volume a choice typo- 
graphical setting, and with its colored illustrations of book- 
plates, its wide margin, its bold, clear type, and its tasteful 
binding, the very exterior will make it attractive to the 
bookish man. Turning the pages, he will find in these 
“vagrom essays’? much agreeable chat about famous 
printers, artistic binders, old editions, book-stall bargains, 
incredible prices, true and sham Elzevirs, eccentric col- 
lectors, bibliomaniac freaks, and the like topics, the whole 
spiced with amusing anecdotes and curious incidents, and 
made pleasant to read by tha! almost human interest which 
Mr. Lang, like all true book lovers, feels in the precious 
volumes of which he speaks. Not the least delightful thing 
in the volume is the graceful dedication to Mr. Brander 
Matthews, to whom the public, as well as Mr. Lang, is 
indebted for introducing these papers to the attention of 
American readers. 


Romish Teachings in the Protestant Churches. (New York : 
N. Tibbals & 8ons.) The author of this sharp critique on 
the Protestant faith desires to remain unknown, and his 
desire is laudable. He remarks in preface and conclusion 
that this is his first venture in literature. It will be well to 
make it his only venture until he has something more 
worthy to present. All that is dearto the Christian Church 
is probed by the sharp lance of the author, and declared to 
be Romish in appearance and in fact, and the church itself 
is pronounced to be ‘‘all wrong, her history the baldest 
fiction, her rule an usurpation and a tyranny.” Bat not- 
withstanding the maledictions of this unknown author, the 
great truths which be so much dislikes will widen their 
dominion as the centuries move on, rising into greater 
clearness and standing out with greater prominence, the 


uplifting and saving force in the world. The book will 
give no help in destroying or improving them. 


Platform and Pulpit Aids. (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) This makes the seventh volume of the Clerical 
Library, and fills aspace unoccupied before. It is made up 
of addresses by prominent Christian orators, reported in 
the Church of England ‘‘Temperance Chronicle,’’ the 
‘*Christian World,’? and other journals. The themes are 
various, and the speeches are thoughbtfal, descriptive, some- 
times humorous, on Home Work, Foreign Missions, Bible 
Distribution, Temperance, miscellaneous matter. There are 
forty-three contributors, and the reader forms a fair idea of 
the wide range of subjects on which the active Christian 
minister is called tospeak. The book is a valuable addition 
to the library. 


Those who wish to find a book of moderate price, non-tech- 
nical in language, plain and practical io its directions, which 
may serve to those about to build or to extend their houses, 
barns, and outbuildings, in place of a skilled architect, will 
do well to examine Homes and Home Buildings, edited by 
David W. King (New York: Orange Judd Co.). It contains 
not only a great variety of plans for country houses ata 
cost running from $100 to $5,000, and similar designs for 
barns, fowl houses, workshops, etc., etc., but a great deal 
of minute and clearly expressed advice about the details of 
construction, choice of site, character, and adaptability of 
material. Full specifications and estimates are given. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia is a lively and entertaining account 
of various canoeing experiences by a party of four experts, 
recorded by ‘‘the Commodore and the Cook,’”’ otherwise by 
Charles Ledyard Norton and John Habberton. There are 
many drawings, some comical, others giving practical 
suggestion to canoeists as to rig, camp devices, and so on. 
The invariable amicable dispute as to the superior qualities 
of different makes of boats which always occurs when three 
or more canoeists are gathered together is pleasantly 
carried on. Altogether those interested in this excellent 
outdoor recreation will find much to enjoy here. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Oil Painting : a Handbook. By Frank Fowler. (New York: 
Cassell & Co.) This littie book contains much excellent 
practical information for students as to the material neces 
sary for an artist’s outfit, the question of studio lights, 
‘*setting’’ a palette, mixing colors, general directions for 
painting, the subject of still-life studies, ‘‘ value,” portrait 
painting, landscapes and marines, flower painting, and 
almost every question which ordinarily might arise in the 
case of those engaged in the study of art. There is alsoa 
convenient little glossary of art terms at the end of the 


A Ranchman’s Stories. By Howard Seely. (New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) We confess that to our taste these 
tales are altogether too highly spiced with border slang, 
profanity, whisky-drinking, and shooting They out-Bret- 
Harte Bret Harte himself in this direction, and we do not 
find the underlying pathos (mawkish though it sometimes 
be) and the poetical feeling of external nature which are 
always present in the latter’s writing. Yet it must be ad 
mitted that Mr. Seely’s stories are vivacious, clever, and 
exciting. 


A Memorial of Mary Clemmer, by her husban?, Edmund 
Hudson, will be welcome to the many readers who followed 
with keen interest her literary career, and formed, as such 
readers must necessarily have done, an equally strong 
interest in her personality. Excellent specimens of her 
style both in poetry and in proseare included in the volume. 
The story of her life is told simply, without effusion, and 
with genuine feeling and reverence. An excellent portrait 
is given as frontispiece. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The latest issue of the National Library (Cassell’s) is 
Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake.”’ 

—George Macdonald’s ‘‘ Letters from Hell’’ have reached 
their tenth thousand in England. 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker will issue for summer reading a 
fifty-cent edition of Frederick Saunders’s charming “ Pas- 
time Papers.”’ 

—An English edition of Mrs. Sara C. Bull’s memoir of 
Ole Bull will soon be published in London by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

—Pnhilip Gilbert Hamerton will begin his series of papers 
contrasting French and English life in the July number of 
the * Atlantic Monthly.”’ 

—Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s novel, ‘‘ The Wind 
of Destiny,” is announced for publication by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. about the middle of May. 

—A cheap edition of Professor Ely’s learned and useful 
work on ‘‘ French and German Socialism in Modern Times” 
is about to be issued in ‘* Harper’s Handy Series.” 

—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company will soon issue a 
new novel bearing the peculiar title of ‘‘ Haschisch.”” The 
action of the story—which is highly dramatic —takes place 
in New York, Monte Carlo, and Paris. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. have in preparation a series of Mono 
graphs on Education. Number one of these series will be a 
‘* Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature,’’ carefully selected 
and annotated by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychol 
ogy and Pedagogics, Johns Hopkins University. 

—Many readers of Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s papers 
on *‘ American Etchers”’ will be glad to know that they 
will be republished, with many illustrations and with new 
matter added by the author, by Messrs. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. A sketch of the life of Charles Meryon, by Mr. 
Keppel, will be appended. 

—Harper & Brothers have just ready for publication a 








work by Mr. R. R. Bowker, entitled ‘‘ Economics for the 


i 


People.” It is an attempt to set forth in plain and famillar 
language the great principles ot political economy. In 
selecting {illustrations for the various topics which are 
treated of in his book Mr. Bowker has confined himself as 
far as possible to American facts. 

—The “Brooklyn Magazine” for May is filled with a varlety 
of readable articles. Ex-President Hayes writes of ‘‘ Na 
tional Aid to Popular Educatioa;” W. H. Rideing gives an 
interesting account of English railways; Harriet Prescott 
Spofford and Frances E. Willard discuss ‘The Marriage 
Question ;’? Mrs. Beecher talks about Church Fairs; and 
there is much else that is entertain!ng or instructive 

—The report circulated of late that Mrs. Garfield had 
arranged with the ‘‘Century”’ to write, in conjanction 
with Mr. J. Stanley Brown, General Garfield’s private 
secretary, a series of reminiscent papers of the dead 
President, is denied by the editors of the magazine. The 
rumor appears to have grown out of a friendly visit paid by 
Mrs. Garfield, her daughter Miss Mollie, and Mr. Brown to 
the ‘Century ” offices two weeks ago 

—Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish in April 
a novel entitled *‘ Fellow-Travelers,’’ by Mr. Edward Faller, 
of the editorial staff of the Boston “ Daily Advertiser.” 
The story deals with scenes familiar to New England 
readers, and it has been highly commended by those who 
have read it in manuscript. Mr. Faller is a graduate of 
Harvard, in the class of 1882, and for the last two years he 
has done much literary and dramatic work on the 
‘* Advertiser.” 

—A new edition of Judge Nathaniel Holmes’s ** Anthor- 
ship of Shakespeare ’’ has jnst been issued in two attractive 
volumes by Houghton, Mifflln & Co. The fact that this is 
a fourth edition, and that !t is enlarged by an addition of 
more than a hundred pages, would seem to indicate some 
popular irterest in what is known as the Baconian theory 
of the authorship of Shakespearean plays. Readers who are 
anxious to become familiar with this singular theory cannot 
do better than to possess themselves of Judge Holmes’s 
work. 

—The ‘‘Memoirs of General Sherman’’ has been given 
careful revision, and, with several important additions, will 
be issued in a new edition next week through Messrs D. 
Appleton & Co. Two entire new chapters and a number of 
important appendices will be the distinguishing features of 
the new edition. There will also be included fifteen new 
maps, and portraits oa steel of Generals Sherman, Thomas, 
McPherson, and Schofield, not given in the first edition. 
The new chapter to appear at the end of the work will be 
entitled ‘‘ After the War,” and treats of the recent contro- 
versies in regard to President Johnson’s purpose in wishing 
to send General Grant to Mexico 

—The more cordial reception accorded Mr. Henry James’s 
‘‘The Bostonians”? in England than in America has encour- 
aged the Messrs. Macmillan to issue the novelist’s works in 
a cheap paper edition at two shillings. ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady” will be the initial work in the series, in three vol 
umes, after which publication will be given to * Roderick 
Hudson”? and ‘*The American,’? each in two volumes, 
‘* Washington Square,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” and Mr. James’s 
other works, with the exception of ‘‘ The Bostonians,” will 


follow, each in separate volumes. Owing to an existing 
agreement between the novelist and Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the same series cannot be brought eut in 
America. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside Paper Series, 
issued in weekly volumes during the summer months, last 
year proved to be 50 successful that anotner set of novels 
has been prepared for publication this coming season. The 
first number will be Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘“ Bur- 
glars in Paradise,’’ which is announced to appear on 
May 15. It will be followed by three new stories—‘* Not 
in the Prospectus,’? by Park Danforth; ‘‘The Man Who 
Was Guilty,’’ by Flora H. Longhead; and ‘ The Cruise 
of the Alabama,”’ a semi-historical narrative by Mr. P. D. 
Haywood. Other stories to be included are by Mrs. Miriam 
Coles Harris, Mr. H. E. Scudder, Mrs. A. D F. Whitney, 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, T. B. Aldrich, J. Emerson Smith, Wiil- 
iam Henry Bishop, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and W. D. Howells. 

—The American edition of the Avril number of the superb 
French magazine, ‘‘ Les Lettres et les Arts,” is now ready, 
and in the hands of the Scribners. This issue begins a new 
volume, it having been wisely decided to make four volumes 
a year of the twelve numbers instead of two, the usual 
division. The frontispiece is an txceptionally good photo- 
gravure of one of Henner’s nude figures, full of color; 
other very charming pictures are reproduced from paint- 
ings or drawings by Grasset, Mme. Leonaire, Aublet, Duez, 
Emile Levy, Lambert, and Gautier. Perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory of the illustrations are the smal) photogravures 
which are printed in the text pages. The literary contribu- 
tions are not so notable as usual, but a periodical can 
hardly be called dull which contains the names of Georges 
Obnet, Th. Ben'zon, Pierre de Nolhac, and Jules Zeller 
among its writers. 

—Among publishers the most tempting of enterprises 
take the form of new series of novels; a success is more 
than apt to be a great success, each volume helping its 
fellow. The Messrs. Roberts of Boston have alw ays been 
especially fortunate in publications of this sort ; their “‘ No 
Name Novels ’”’ have soll continuously for years, the new 
translations of Baizac’s novels begin auspiciously, and in 
a few days the firm wil! inaugurate a very original series of 
books to be issued under the general title ‘‘ The Old Colony 
Series,’’ which is to consist of romances illustrating early 
life in the American colonies. The stories will all be 
published without the names of their writers, the first being 
entitled ‘‘ Constance of Acadia,’’ which is described by the 
publishers as a novel ‘‘ vigorous, spirited, full of color, and 
outlined with dramatic skill.’? Another novel the firm has 
just bought from a well-known American novelist under 





agreement that it shall be published anonymously. 








«Adie Bandas. 
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“HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vol. 33, No. 19. 





j NQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 

ian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 

either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 





Can you give me any information concerning the missionary 
work in India, or tell me where such information can be 
obtained? Is there such a paper as the “Indian Journal”? I 
read an account of a marriage in india taken from the “* Indian 
Journal ;’ but I do not know of such a journal. * 

There are thirty-five missionary societies now at work in 
India, of which thirteen are American ; viz , the American 
Board (Congregational), the Presbyterian Board, the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, the (German) Reformed Church, the 
United Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Presbyterian Church of Canada, the Baptist 
Missionary Union, the Free-Will Baptist Mission, the Cana- 
dian Baptist Mission, the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, and the Ladies’ Union Mis- 
sionary Societ y for zenana work. 

There is no one book which gives an account of the work 
carried on by these different societies. A note to the secre- 
taries of the different societies would elicit all the sources of 
information as to_the work of those societies. It is impossible 
in a paragraph to give a catalogue of all the works on India 
published. The following, however, of all, would be the 
most likely to meet the wants of our correspondent : ‘* Mis- 
sions in India,” published by the American Board, No. 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, price $1 50, gives an account of the 
extensive missions of that Board in India. ‘“ Every-Day 
Life in India,’ by the Rey. A. D. Rowe, published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
price $1.50, tells of the people, their daily life, religious 
beliefs, and the way missionary work is carried on among 
them. It is illustrated, and gives a great deal of informa- 
tion on India. The Tract Society also publishes as one of 
its ‘“‘ Books for the Times,’’ in stiff paper covers, price 10 
cents, ‘‘ The Bible Tested; or, How the Bible Works in 
India,” by the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, which is filled with 
incidents of missionary life in India in introducing the Bible 
among the people. ‘ Life in India,’’ by the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Dulles, published by the American Sunday-School Union, 
1,122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, price $1, is a very read- 
able little book, fall of illustrations, and gives a vivid pict- 
ure of life and travel and mission work in India. ‘‘ Captain 
Waltham; a Tale of Southern India,’’ by the late Mrs. 
Joseph Scudder, and “ Life on the Ganges,’’ by Mrs. Joseph 
Mullens, both published by the Presbyterian Board of Puabli- 
cation, and to be had of Ward & Drummond, 116 Nassau 
Street, New York, price each $1, are very interesting pict- 
ures of missionary life and work. The former weaves into 
a fascinating story striking incidents of actual occur- 
rence in introducing the Gospel into an inland district of 
Southern India. The latter pictares scenes in Northern 
India. Both are illustrated. Toney will repay perusal. 
The ‘Indian Journal’’ is a paper published in India by 
Hindus for circulation in India. A copy of it is rarely seen 
out of India. 


We read in the second chapter of Genesis that God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and then took a rib froin his side 
and made awoman. 1. Now. I wish to knowif we should give a 
literal interpretation to the above language, or, in other words, 
receive it according to its Iiteral import. Again, do you be- 
lieve that God made man in the course of one natural day of 
twenty-four hours? 2. In the fourth chapter of Hebrews Paul 
speaks of the Word of God dividing soul and spirit. Now, U wish 
to know the difference between soul and spirit. 

1. We regard the first chapters of Genesis as essentially 
poetic in their nature and to be studied for their moral 
and spiritual value, not in order to obtain a scientifically 
accurate account of the origin of the human race. 2. Paul 
treats of mau as composed of body, soul. and spirit ; the 
body being the purely physical organ'zation, the soul the 
animal nature, including the appetites, the passions, the in- 
stincts, or what in Romans (chap. vii.) he calls the flesh ; 
and the spirit consisting of the spiritual faculties—con- 
science, faith, love, that which links man to God and makes 
a divine life possible. The Word or Spirit of God separates 
soul and spirit because it lifts manu up into the spiritual 
realm and enables him to distinguish between the mere 
animal and social part of his nature and the higher moral 
and spiritual nature with which he is endowed. The latter 
part of Rom. vii. il‘ustrates this separation. 


{n the fifty-third chapter of Isalah it is said, “* He shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and sholi be satisfied.”” Very emphatic 
and positive words. Could the Saviour be satisfi-d with the 
result of his work of redemption if a haudful were eaved and all 
the rest were doomed to eternal torment? Orif only one were 
sent into everlasting punishment, could he be said t» be *‘ satis- 
fied"? He might be said to be pleased that he bad succeeded in 
saving some, but I do not see how he could be said to be satisfied. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

We are unable to reconcile belief in the external existence 
of sin with the satisfaction of Him who died that he might 
save men fromsin. We cannot, therefore, answer your ques- 
tion. 


Do not the words found in Joel, ** And it shall come to pass in 
the last days,’ refer to the last days of the Jewish age? And 
when did the Jewish age end—at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus? If not till then, and Christ lived under 
the Jewish ratherthan under the Christian dispensation, why 
are his words in which he speaks of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost as being unforgiven“ in the age to come,” é. e , the Chris- 
tian age, interpreted as referring only to its forgiveness in 
eternity f A. 

We doubt whether the phrase “‘ age to come "’ signifies the 
Christian age, but if it does, the declaration that there is a 
sin for the forgiveness of which Christianity makes no pro- 
vision leaves us without any ground on which to builda 





declaration that it ever canbe forgiven, since we know of 
no forgiveness outside or beyond Christianity. 

I was interested in M. W. N.’s inquiry about progressive 
euchre, as I was intending to make a similar one. I was, of 
course, disappointed in the reply. 1 should have put the inquiry 
a little differently. Is it right to play games for a prize? 

My attention was called to the fact that my young people 
were playing cards fora prize. I was told upon inquiry that it 
was quite the rage, and that good, earnest church members play 
cards for a prize—people whose opinions I respect, the members 
even of deacons’ families. In fact, there are very few tavitations 
except to progressive euchre parties. All this makes me feel—as 
my education, too, was neglected in that line—that I may not 
quite understand it. My children are both church members, 
active, as young people, in church work. One week my son's 
name was in the paper as one of the officers in the new Society 
of Christian Endeavor. The next week it was there again as 
getting the prize at a progressive euchre party. It may be that 
these young people, surrounded by Christian influences as they 
are, may not be injured by this; but how is it with those not so 
situated who may be influenced by their example? I do not ex- 
pect any trouble with my young people about this. I intend to 
educate myself in the matter, and shall take my children along 
with me, giving them both sides of the question, and I expect 
finally that either I shall be convinced it is harmless and there- 
fore right, or they will see it is wrong and so be willing to give 
itup. But now it seer{¥s to me just this side of gambling, and 
that many will go the one step farther and become gamblers. 
I am sure if a paper having the influence that your paper has» 
and the pulpit, would take it up, much good might be done, I 
wish I could tell you how much good in many ways your paper 
has done for our family these many years. 

From a MorHer. 

We must confess our entire ignorance of euchre, progress- 
ive and unprogressive. We publish your letter, and shall 
be glad if it elicits expressions of opinion from others who 
are more familiar with this subject than we are. Meanwhile 
we must content ourselves with saying that we disbelieve 
strongly in every approach to gambling, and in any and 
every method by which excitement is added to a game by 
making a reward, however slight, depend upon success in 
it. Excitement is too common and too great in our American 
life, and we need for our recreations sedatives rather than 
stimulants. 





E. P. 8.—We have already answered your question in our 
columns in answering another inquirer. Exhortations to 
prayer and a law or laws requiring prayer are widely dif- 
ferent. 


Can you inform me where I can get arguments on both or 
either side of the local option question, as to whether or not it is 
beneficial? I wish some points for a debate. J. H. 

Send to the * Veice,’’ New York City, for arguments 
against local option, and to the Church Temperance So- 
ciety, 47 Lafayette Place, for arguments in its favor. 


Will you please inform me if a bill is before the House to give 
the Indians land in severalty, and the remainder of the now 
Indian Territory to be open for settlement on the homestead and 
pre-emption plan? 2, Are some of the now Indian reservations 
in Nebraska, Southern Dakota, and in Texas? Ww. J. 

The Dawes (or Coke) bill originally provided that the 
several reservations should be secured to the Indians by 
patents, the land to be held vy the Government for twenty- 
five years for the sole use and benefit of the tribes, then to 
be conveyed to the tribesin fee-simple. It also provided, in 
effect, that whenever the President saw reason to believe 
that allotment in severalty was for the best interests of the 
Indians themselves, he could order ic done. As to land that 
might remain after the allotment, the President or Secretary 
of the Interior might purchase the same with the ratification 
of Congress, the proceeds to be held for twenty-five years in 
trust for the Indians. Amendments proposed in the House 
strike out the last-named provision aud make the allotment 
in severalty dependent on the consent of a majority of the 
adult males of a tribe, and exempt certain tribes altogether 
from the provision. The bill introduced by Wr. Hill, of the 
House Committee, is the one which establishes a Territory 
of Oklahoma. In reference to this bill a delegation of 
Creeks, Sacs, and Foxes say: ‘ This is another in the series 
of cunningly worded bills proposed from time to time (the 
third of the present sessiun), whose object is the direct vio- 
lation of solemn treaty pledges, the robbery of the Indians, 
and the enrichment of railroads traversing that country.’’ 
2. In Southern Dukota are the large reservations of the 
Sioux. There are also Indian reservations in Texas, but 
little, if any, now, in Nebraska. The Texas reservations 
would be thrown open to homestead by the Oklahoma bill. 


Will you please give me, in your column for Inquiring Friends, 
the different addresses of benevolent associations where under- 
garments can be bought or ordered made? A late paper con- 
taining seVeral of these addresses I have mislaid. E. B. W. 

Orders may be sent to the [Industrial Department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 6 East Twelfth Street, 
or to the House and School of Industry at 120 West Six- 
teenth Street, both in New York City. There are other in- 
stitutions and societies doing similar work, whose addresses 
we have not at hand, but shall be pleased to publish if sent 
to us. 


Will you be kind enongh to translate the inclosed for me? It 
is an inscription ou an old plate in my possession. 
A linguist gives us the following translation : 
Nu rerzuad koom danken wij 
(Now satisfied, come let us thank) 
God yoort Voadzel al te saamen, 
(God before food, all together) 
Dat hij yvoortaan ond Gelej 
(That he henceforth render (his) protection) 
En hier Meedo hegig aamen 
[And] (Herein Mead may plentifully direct.) 


In 1877 or 1878 there were quite a number of articles from prom- 
inent men on the subject of future punishment. At that time 





there was a little poem of three or four stanzas, telling the story 
of a little child afraid to go to bed in the dark. The mother tried 
to quiet the little one’s fear by telling of the ever present God, 
when the child replied, ‘I want to feel a little flesh The moral 
was, the gift of the man Christ to us older children. It was 
printed on the same leaf as one of the future punishment articles, 
I lent my papers, ani lost that one. Can any reader tell any- 
thing of it ? 8. C. 


A. H. B.—Pinckney’s School Directory will give you 
the names and addresses of colleges, seminaries, etc., in the 
United States, and wil! probably give you the name of the 
college in Florida to which you refer. 

Who are the publishers of ‘‘ Letters to a Daughter,” by Helen 
Ekin Starrett? Also, of ‘Sensible Etiquette,” by Mrs. H. O. 
Ward? 

1. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2. Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 


Amongst the inquiries was one for a book on Mind Cure. 
“ Primitive Mind Cure,” and also ** Divine Law of Cure,” b: th 
by W. F. Evans, price $1.25 each, are good books. From 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


‘* Several Subscribers’ are informed that the word “ ar- 
butus ”’ has the accent on the second syllable. 








SENSITIVENESS—HEALTHY AND 
MORBID. 


HE sensitive-plant, that shrinks from the touch, {s 
rightly regarded as occupying a high place in the 
vegetable world. When its delicate leaves are seen 
drooping from contact with the finger, we might fancy 
it gifted with a sort of consciousness, by which it can 
not only feel, and perhaps suffer, but also visibly at- 
tempt to withdraw from suffering. It is an interesting 
object to notice, whatever may be our speculations in 
regard to it, and we naturally have strong interest in a 
plant so curiously endowed. 

Some men and women in our most civilized commu- 
nities seem to be very much akin to this little shrub. 
Their one distinguishing characteristic is sensitiveness. 
They are easily hurt, easily irritated, easily offended. 
They translate every touch, however innocent or even 
fiiendly, into an intent to trouble or annoy them ; they 
are constantly fancying slights, suspecting insults, im- 
agining ridicule, dreading censure, Of course they have 
their fair share of real grievances to deplore, and when 
to these are added the countless imaginary ones which 
a morbid fancy suggests, we cannot wonder that they 
are in continual distress ; and if we cannot accord them 
our respect, we should not refuse them our sympathy. 

It seems somewhat strange, however, that any one 
should plume himself upon so uncomfortable a dispo- 
sition ; yet such is often the fact. People who thus 
suffer attribute it to no morbid or suspicious tempera- 
ment, but to an acute sensitiveness, of which they are 
rather proud than otherwise. They conceive them- 
selves to be of finer grain than thelr more cheerful and 
trusting neighbors ; they are quicker to notice, keener 
to feel, and therefore exposed to sufferings that coarser 
or duller natures will never be troubled with. On this 
account they clalm more consideration; they think 
people should be especially careful not to wound or vex 
them, because they are so sensitive. What would be 
only ordinary behavior to most persons they esteem 
crueity to them because of their delicate organization. 

Is sensitiveness, then, so fatal a gift that we should 
prefer to be dull of comprehension ? No faculty is ever 
better for being dull. But when it is only sharpened by 
selfishness its mission remafas unperformed. It is then 
only a means of personal gain, whereas its true purpose 
is a wide and general diffusion of happiness. This 
purpose, however, cannot be fulfilled unless we interpret 
truly its messages. A healthy sensitiveness accepts the 
pain which it must bcar as a wholesome medicine, not 
dwelling upon its bitter taste, not upbraldizg those who 
hand it, not regarding it as a permanentevi!, but simply 
using it for self-improvement. At the same time it 
gladly welcomes all the pleasant tidings which are thus 
brought to knowledge. It is as keen to feel the good as 
the evil, and finds it in much larger proportion. Itisa 
poor, one sided sensitiveness that feelsonly the cold 
winds of neglect or criticism or displeasure, and is dead 
to the sunny influences of kindness, esteem, sympathy, 
and love. If the same sensibility that now qutvers 
under the one be but quickened to receive the other, life 
will have far happier days in store than it has yet 
disclosed. 

Above all, acute sensibilities are intended as a direct 
means of inspiring generous impulses and cultivating a 
benevolent character. They are no longer a torment, 
but a blessing, to him who is always sensitive for others 
as well as himself. The pleasure and pain he feels, and 
the sources to which he traces each, are his continual 
guides to show him how to diffuse the one and to 
mitigate the other in his intercourse with mankind. 
Nothing is more selfish than a narrow, one-sided, self- 
pitying sensitiveness ; nothing more ennobling than a 
sensitive spirit, keenly alive to all good influences and 
delighting to use them for the welfare and happiness of 
mankind.—[ Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONION. 





AN ENGLISH RAILWAY CAR. 


When an American first enters an Eng- 
lish railway carriage he {is pretty sure to 
decide that it is much less comfortable 
than the cars of his own country, and to 
wonder why their pattern is not adopted. 
He is put into a first-class compartment, 
a small space athwart the vehicle with 
three seats on each side, and at each end 
a space which resembles as much as any- 
thing else the padded cell of an aristocratic 
Junatic asylum. The roof is low, and he 
looks along it in vain for the glass ven- 
tilators, the glittering silver lamps, and the 
frescoed embellishments to which he is 
accustomed. The decorations are of the 
simplest character, usually polished woods, 
and the luxuriously cushioned seats are 
covered with plain cloth of a somber color 
—dark blue, or drab, or green. He 
certainly cannot find fault with the 
cushions, they are so deep and pliant, and 
perhaps he thinks the omission of the 
exuberant frescoing of the American car 
is not wholly lamentable. Most irksome 
to him {s the unsoclable confinement and 
the narrowness of the bounds. The chances 
are that though there are seats for six he 
only has one or two fellow-passengers, and 
he may have all the compartment to him- 
self. If there are others with him they 
are almost sure to hold their peace and to 
crush any conversational overtures with a 
distant and smileless nod. Each of them 
has hoped to be alone. The intercourse 
among the passengers and the many 
diverting episodes of an American train 
are missing. The train boy with his pea- 
nuts, candy, and pile of papers is not 
here, and no black-mustached conductor 
appears from time to time to urbanely in- 
spect his passengers. The quick, begrimed 
brakeman does not dart out just before 
the stations are reached and mysteriously 
disappear a moment afterwards. The 
American car {1s so spacious and is so well 
filled that there are al ways some passengers 
who are interesting to speak to or to sur- 
mise upon. There is always at least one 
pretty girl, who piques one’s curlosity and 
sets the mind to work in knitting together 
a thread of sentimental speculations con- 
cerning her. In the American train one 
belongs to a community, and feels no great 
change between existence in it and 
existence elsewhere. Butin the English 
train it is impossible to forget that we are 
traveling, and that travel 1s attended by 
many restrictions.—[ Brooklyn Magazine. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. TAYLOR'S WORKS. 


Just Published : 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME- MINISTER. 
By the Rev. Wini1am M. Tay or, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. 242. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“This book will be welcomed by the thou- 
sands who have read with pleasure and profit 
Dr. Taylor’s previous studies of the Bible story 
it is characterized by charming freshness of 
thought, by a style of singular directness and 
power, and strikingly illustrates the varied 
jearning through which the great preacher ex- 
pounds the deeper meaning of Scriptural inci- 
dents.”’ 3 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 
David, King of Israel.—Elijah the Prophet.— 
Daniel the Beloved.—Moses the Law-Gtver.— 
Paul the Missionary.—Peter the Apostle. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price 
Harper’s CaTaLoaus sent on receipt of ten cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





An English Opinion of Mrs. Barr’s New Novel, 


“A Daughter of Fife.’ 


(12m0, #1.) 
“A wonderfully true and close delineation of 


LYMAN ABBOTTS NEW BOOK. 


In Aid of Faith. 


12mo, 188 pages, cloth, $1. 

“In this book I have done little more than en 
deavor to tell those who are beset by similar diffi 
culties the mental process by which I have cast off 
some old notions and some eld doubts, and reached 
stronger and clearer convictions respecting certain 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion.’’—[Ex 
tract from Preface, 


History of Interpreta- 
tion. 


BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1885, 
By Frep. W. Farrar, D.D. 8vo, 606 pages, 
cloth, $3.50. 


By the same Author. 
Sermons and Addresses 
Delivered in America. 


Large 12mo, 376 pages, with portrait, $2 


This handsome volume contains Fourteen 
Sermons—Four Addresses-The Lecture on 
Dante, and Farewell Thoughts on America. 

“The sermons are in the English dignitary’s best 
style, giving new and attractive features to familiar 
passages of Holy Scripture, and urging home truths 
ina homelike way on many and various tepics of 
Christian faith and duty. . . His is a manly religion, 
areligion which seeks to embrace tn its arms all who 
love the Saviour of the world; areligion which hates 
shams and pretense of every kind.’—{N. Y. Times. 

* Great as Canon Farrar’s charm ts in the pulpits 
the graces, beauties, and richness of his literary style 
are sufficient to make him as effective as an author 
6s he is asa preacher or orator.”’—{Independent. 


Comfort Crumbs. 


Selections by Mary G. CHENEY 
12mo, 75 cents. 

“The inclosed extracts have shed peace and com 
fort about many asad hour. That they may prove 
a blessing to others, who may be passing along 
life’s a way, is the earnest wish and prayer 
of M. G. C.’ 


2 ; 7" 
Life’s Sunny Side. 
By W. M. L. Jay. ‘Scripture Selections and 
a@ Poem for each day of the month. 50 cents 


An entirely new book by this gifted writer, whose 
— and verse have found an echo in so many 
earts. 


Square 


“ Dost thou in shadow bide? 
Choose now Life’s Sunny Side.” 


Sent by mai!, postpaid, on receipt of price 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d St., New York, 


Floral Praise 


No. 4. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Hvuserr P. Marin. 
Price, ®4 per 100 copies ; 5 cts. each by mall. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 

May Annual No. 13 containing new music 
for Sunday-school Anniversaries, $4 r 100; 
5 ots. each by mail. Previous issues of beth 
at same prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 


8&1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
SONGS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. Tenney and E, A. Hoffman. For Sunday- 
Schools Prayer and Conference Meetings. 
Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and 

they have a great variety, having been contributed 

by many able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 

149 Hymns, each with its own tune. Music and 

words mostly new. 


35 cts. $3.60 per dozen. 


The following first-rate Sunday-Sch»ol Singers, 
recently published, continue to be in high favor : 


SONG WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


SINGING ON THE WAY. 


By Jewett and Holbrook (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


By R. M. McIntosh (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen). 


Fresh Flowers (25 cts., $2.40 per dozen), by 
kmma Pitt, a Pieture, Hymn, and Song Book for the 
youngest Sunday Scholars, is a deserved favorite 
with everybody who sees it 


A fine collection of Songs and Hymns for Memo 
RIAL Day will be found in Ditson & Co.’s War 
songs (50 cts., $4.50 per dozen). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H, Drrson & Co. 867 Broadway, New York. 








life and character. The heroine is a splendid 
study. The ‘ Daughter of Fife’ is the daughter 
of the people. she has generous womanly 
instincts, and a deft hand. Impulsive, she 
is apt to lose control of her feelings, and now 


and again we have her in @ magnificent rage. 

The book abounds in touching episodes, and 

holds the interest of the reader unbroken,”— 
8 Mercury. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
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UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous 0 B 

for catalogue and supplemen: aah ower Or v0 0 sub- 
jecta, Mention this paper. ‘ 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co.,, 
338 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 








What T. DeWITT TALMAGE 
OTHERS say of Geo. Thos. 
Dowling’s New Novel 


THE WRECKERS. 


A SOCIAL STUDY. 
Fourth Edition Now Heady, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers,’ by 
Geo. Thos. Dowling, does not surprise me, for Ihave 
watched bim ali along on his way to the front. Now 
he puts Into the press a book brilliant, life-like, 
unique, timely, and useful. It is certain that, as an 
author, he will fully equal his great power asa 
preacher.”—T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

“Tt is full of life and movement, and we fully ex- 
pect to see it dramatized.”—Phtladelphia Inquirer. 

“*The Wreckers’ isa social study, dealing with 
humble types of life, with a thoroughly fascinating 
plot. and one elaborated with skill and ingenuity.” 
—Boston Evening Traveller. 

“The story becomes intensely dramatic. The de- 
mand for it in this city has taken on the character 
of a rush.”’—Cleveland Plaindealer,. 

“Itis an excellent story, abounding in good lessons, 
In its romantic characters, fine descriptions, sar- 
casms without bitterness, with its friendly inter 
woven argument, the author proves himself no 
novice, even if itisa first effort in fiction.”—Chi 
cago Inter-Ocean, 

“A book like ‘ The Wreckers’ will help better to a 
comprehension of our duties to each other, and a 
proper understanding of the rights and needs of 
labor, than would volume upon volume of essays on 
— and social economy.”—Philadelphia Reo 
ord, 


and 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postage pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SpUngean’s Sermon Notes, 


WTH ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ) 
First Series, Genesisto Proverbs $1.00 
Second Series, Eccles. to Malachi 1 00 
First Healing and then Ser- 


vice, and other Sermons preached 
in 1885. . ‘ . . 


Hands Full of Honey, and 





other Sermons preached in 1888, 1.00 
Return, O Shulamite, and 
other Sermons preached in 1884, 100 


Sermons, 10 vols. ’ ‘ 10 00 
(Any vol sold separately at $1 00.) 
Present Truth (Sermons), . 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, 1 00 
John Ploughman’s Talk . 15 

“ - Pictures, 75 
Talk and Pictures, In onevol. 1 00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons) 1 00 
Morning by Morning, 1.00 
Evening by Evening, .. 1.00 


Lectures to Students, 1.00 
Saint and Saviour, i 1.00 
Gleanings among Sheaves, 60 
Commenting and Com- 
mentaries, ‘ ; 1 00 
Gems, 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


The Captain of the Janizaries 


“The author writes clearly and easily, bis de- 
scriptions are often of much brillilancy, while 
the whole setting of the story is of that rich 
Oriental character which fires the fancy.” 
[Boston Courier. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Jesus the Good Shepherd. 
A CONCERT EXER"I"E 


FOR 
OBLILDAAN’Ss DAY, 
SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1886. 

BY M. C. HAZARD. 


NOW READY. 


music, 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 
/ithout music, $1 per hundred. 
Coples without music will be furnished FREE to 
those schools which on that day will take up a col 
lection for the Sundsay-School missionary work of 
the Society. 

For samples and other information, address 


Congregational S. 8. & Pub. Society, 


Boston: Cor. Beacon and Sorerset Streets. 
CHIcaGo : 175 Wabash Avenue. 


200 


past winter,—either ‘‘ Laudes Domini,” 


Price, with 
Ww 








churches have adopted 
The Century Oo.’s church 


music books during the 


Dr. Robinson’s latest, or ‘‘ Spiritual 
These are the leading books. 
Each has peculiarities of its own. Re- 


Songs.” 


turnable sample copies sent to pastors 
on request. The Century Oo., N. Y. 
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REMOVAL. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
HAVE REMOVED 
(FROM BROADWAY AND 20th ST.) TO 


38 WEST 23d STREET, 
‘ SOUTH SIDE. 
The Newest and Best 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YEAR. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs LOWRY and DOANE. 


It is fully equal to any of their former popula 
works. 

This N E W Song Book embraces a number of NEW 
features, and is gotten up on an entirely NE W plan, 
in a NEW shape, and is printed from beautiful 
NEW type It ls sure to please, and will create 
a NEW Interest in the Song Service. 
at a NEW price, 

$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards 

Single copy sent as soon as published, on receipt of 

price. 


it will be sold 


Specimen pages sent free on request. 


AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. _ 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, 








by Mrs. Schuyler Yan Rensselaer. 





Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Century Magazine, with the 16 


New 


now added by the author brings th: 


original illustrations. matter 


review down to date. An account of 
Meryon and his work by Frederic 
Keppel is appended. 

Large octavo, 


20 cents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
23 East 16th Street (Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 


VOW READY: 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
By HENRY GEORGE. 
12mo,cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent prepaid by mail on 
receipt of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


31 pages, price 








WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index, 








IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


:| JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
| describing the Countries, Cities, 
| Towns, and Natural Features 
| OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
t isan invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


ATELSON'S 
= oe ie we 

Sendsy Schoo! Books and Cards 
Approved by al! Evange!ical Denomination 


GET THE BEST 
AND LATEST 


— 


Sznp ror CaTanoare 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St... N ¥ 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 


Is the national depot for Holiday Books, Cards of 


all kinds and for all seasons. Sunday School suppl 
of all kinds, 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatios 


Bibles, Books, Papers and Libraries te 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Of the compositiors by American composers, the list 
of those which are available for the concert-room is not 
a large one, and may be ascribed chiefly to Professor 
John K. Paine and Dudley Buck. The work of the 
latter in this regard is valuable, and to the number of 
compositions which he has already contributed to mu- 
sical literature in America he has now added another 
work, a cantata entitled ‘‘ The Voyage of Columbus.” 
The composition was performed for the first time at the 
third concert of this season of the Brooklyu Apollo Club, 
which took place in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Tuesday evening, May 4. We are not enabled at this 
writing to speak in detail of the work itself, but the 
occasion was an auspicious one, the cantata won a brill- 
jant success, the composer was called back to the stage 
on its completicn, and ‘‘ was honored by a tremendous 
outburst of enthusiasm.” 


The spring reception at the Metropolitan Museum, 
May 4, gathered a large and distinguished audience to 
witness the opening of the thirteenth semi-annual 
exhibition of the Museum and of the eighth exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists. This latter exbibi- 
tion is contained in the western gallery, and consists of 
121 works, including pictures by Wiliam M. Chase, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, W. Sartain, J. Alden 
Weir, F. 8. Church, Frank M. Boggs, and others. St. 
Gaudens and Olin L. Warner contribute casts of 
sculpture. The new pictures in the other galler'es 
include a Valasquez and a Murillo Jent by Charles B. 
Curtis, a ‘‘ Moonrise” by Henri Harpignies, and R. 
Swain Gifford’s ‘‘ Near the Coast.” After looking 
at the pictures in the galleries, most of the visitors strolled 
through the other portiens of the Mureum, and found 
pleasure in examining the many new objects recently 
placed there. 


We recently had occasion to cal] our readers’ attention 
to the triumphant progress of the American Opera Com- 
pany through the land since its final performance at the 
Academy of Music in this city, and as an evidence of 
the appreciation which was accorded its endeavors, we 
quoted the criticiams of leading Boston journals. Since 
that time the company has made its way to Philadelphia, 
where another immediate success has followed, and 
where the papers have given hearty and appreciative 
notices of the performances. If they have not been so 
unreserved in praise as were the Boston notices, they 
have in some instances shown a fair and sincere estimate 
of the performances, and of the various factors of the 
company, and have, in our opinion, arrived at eminently 
just conclusions. The following notice, which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Philadelphia Telegram ” of April 30, illustrates 
what we have said : 


«<1n gome important respects the performance of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ by the American Opera Company at the Academy of 
Music last night was the best that has ever been seen in this 
city. Wedo not understand the recent remark of an es- 
teemed contemporary that it is idle to compare the perform- 
ances of the American Company with other presentations of 
opera in Philadelphia, because we have never had anything 
of asimilar kind ; euch talk as that issurely idle in view of the 
magnificent representations given by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, which we all agreed gave ‘ Tannbiuser,’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ espectally, in a manner to fairly silence criticism. We 
do not like to see beautiful and ambitious work of that kind 
set aside in such contemptuous fashion. It helps the Amer- 
ican opera no whit to ignore its great and honor-deserving 
rival, and some of the best judges can but admit a divided 
duty, and accept the two organizations on almost equal 
terms. Certainly, apart from the two ‘here has been no 
such operatic work on this side the ocean—regarding extent 
of effort and completeness of effect. Even between the 
two we find, for ourselves, a difference in the respects just 
noted in favor of the American Company ; but we admitted 
heartily at the time, and we bear very clearly and gratefully 
in mind, the splendid vigor and completeness of the work 
of Herr Seidl and his associates. That troupe also made a 
great feature of its production of ‘ Lohengrin,’ and, as far 
as the soloists and the stage setting are concerned, there is 
nothing especially to choose betWeen the work of the two 
companies.“ *In ensemb’e also the two performances are 
practically equal ; somewhat more of richness the American 
Company may show, but the Metropolitan display was also 
notably splendid. In orchestra and chorus the American 
Company has the advantage. Theother troupe was great 
herein, but tbis one is greater. And, speaking generally of 
performances of ‘ Lohengrin,’ we are not to forget that it 
has been better sung in the solo parts than by either of these 
wonderful organizations. 

“The ‘ Lobengrin’ last night doubtless touched the high- 
water mark of the American Company’s achievement, and 
it was surely one in which all concerned, and the art-loving 
public as well, may take just pride.”’ 


{n all tbat has been said and written concerning the 
American Opera and the various elements of its success, 
references have been made to the work of its orchestra, 

nd to that of the conductor; but by far the most appre- 
clative notice of Mr. Thomas's work in this connection, 
and, indeed, of bie whole career in this country, is in the 





article from which we have already quoted. ‘‘ Such 
work,” adds the writer, after commenting specially on 
the performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘is an honor to its 
projectors, and a true and lasting help to society. In 
the honors many devoted and enterprising art workers 
and patrons share, but the chiefest portion of them be- 
longs to Mr. Theodore Thomas, and it seems to us fitting 
at this time that an especial recognition should be made 
of the great, continuous, conscientious, and splendidly 
effective services cf this musician of high ideala and 
indomitable purpose. The growth of true musical cult- 
ure in the republic is so largely the work of Theodore 
Thomas that the credit may be almost said to belong 
entirely tohim. We sincerely believe that no one man 
in any age has done a work in this direction comparable 
to his; and if any reader thinks the claim extravagant, 
let him go over the careers of musical leaders and reflect 
upon Mr. Thomas’s quarter of a century of labor of the 
highest class in every part of this country. We could 
not but think last evening of the very earliest Thomas 
programmes, when a feature was made of ‘ Introduction 
and Bridal Chorus—‘‘ Lohengrin” —Wagner.’ That was 
one end of the scale, and Thomas in the conductor’s 
chair at a performance of ‘ Lokengrin’ which the 
proudest opera-houses of Europe could not surpass was 
at the other. And all that lay between, all that work, 
discouragement, neglect, poorly requited toil, enough to 
make a man Jess strong fall out of the race years ago— 
what of that ? Clearly, that in the end it has triumphed, 
and that the cause and nature of the triumph are unmis- 
takable. All the elegance and perfection of the work on 
the other side of the footlights seems small in comparison, 
or, from another view, seems to have grown naturally 
from the musical educatioa to which the public has been 
gradually subjected.” 


We print herewith the list of winners of the Clarke 
and Hallgarten prizes at the sixty-first exhibition of the 
Academy of Design, concerning which so much un- 
favorable comment has been aroused : 

The Clarke prize of $300 was awarded to Mr. Walter 
Satterlee for his picture, ‘‘ A Winter Watering Place,” 
No. 495 of the catalogue. 

The first Hallgarten prize of $300 was awarded to Mr. 
Percy Moran for his picture, ‘‘ Divided Attention,” No. 
182 of the catalogue. ; 

The second Hal)garten prize“‘of $200 was awarded to 
Mr. W. A. C: ffin for his picture, ‘‘ Moonlight in Har- 
vest,” No. 479 of the catalogue. 

The third Hallgarten prize of $100 was awarded to 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles for his picture, ‘‘The Corner 
Table,” No. 782 of the catalogue. 

‘It is extremely difficult,” says Mr. Clarence Cook, in 
“The Studio,” ‘‘to express the amazement excited by 
such awards as these ; Mr. Coffin’s being the only plct- 
ure in the lot which is entitled to respectful considera- 
tlon, whether the judgment be left to artists or to laymen. 
The result of this election must be exceedingly mortify. 
ing to Mr. Clarke, and the friends of Mr. Hallgarten 
ought to feel annoyed that his well-meant efforts to en- 
courage good painting should have been twisted to the 
distinct encouragement of bad painting as shown in the 
pictures of Messrs. Percy Moran and Irving R. Wiles, 
Last year, out of the five pictures taking these prizes, 
two were good—Mr. Francis C. Jones’s and Mr, Dennis 
M. Bunker's ; but this year there is only one that can 
be praised at all—Mr. Cc ffin’s—and that {s not very suc- 
cessful, though the artist’s alm was a serlous one, and he 
has worked hard to reach it.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


In some partsof Mexico precious woods are so plenti- 
ful that the natives build pigsties of rosewood logs, 











It requires the annus! slaughter of 100.000 elephants 
to keep the world supplied with ivory. England alone 
uses up the product of 30,000 elephants, or 1 200,000 
pounds. 





The Ohio Legislature has appropriated $35,000 for 
monuments and tablets on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. A commission will have charge of the purchase 
and placing of the tablets. 





The whole congregation of a free church in Scotland, 
who were thinking of calling a certain minister to their 
pulpit, hired a special train and went down en masse to 
Dundee to hear him preach. 





Floating bricks are made of a very light siliclous earth, 
clay being sometimes added to bind the material to. 
gether. They can be made so light that they will float 
on water, while their strength equals ordinary bricks, 


During the last year the pawnbrokers’ business in 
Berlin has increased more than eleven per cent. More 
than sixty per cent. of the people who habitually resort 
to the pawnshops are workingmen and small traders. 


An Oxford scholar has edited rolls of papyrus which 








were exhumed at Herculaneum in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They proved to be Greek disserta- 
tions on the Epicurean philosophy by Philodemus, a 
friend of Cicero and Ilorace. 


A large poplar tree in Wilkes County, Georgia, {s 
twenty-seven feet incircumference. Under itsshade the 
first synod ever held in that State convened in 17 
Dr. Springer, the first Presbyterian minister ordained in 
Georgia, was there authorized to preach the Gospel. 


In a certain Austrian town thirty female printers were 
introduced. The typographical soclety, which was 
averse to the innovation, took a novel way of removing 
them. It took three years to do it, but it was accom- 
plished at last by the girls all becoming the wives of the 
printers. 


A discussion upon smoking in the presence of children 
{s agitating society in England. Instances of tobacco 
emoke acting like slow poison upon young children are 
cited, and ‘‘emoking fathers” are asked to have the 
goodness and consideration to smoke in other rooms than 
where their children are present. 


One of the features of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Springfield, Mass., which will take place 
soon, will be a reproduction of the old Pynchon house, 
built about 1636. This will be borne on a wagon in the 
procession, and Puritan soldiers will be seen firlng from 
the loopholes at imaginary Indlars. 





Ata Presbyterian communion service in Dakota the 
sermon was preached by a man who, about twenty 
years ago, danced the scalping dance where the city of 
Minneapolis new stands ; one of the brethren was cone 
nected with the massacre of Stillwater, and a ruling 
elder was a son of the warrior, Little Crow. 


The “Living Church” says: ‘‘The Rev. Rupert 
Cochrane, M.A., rector of Langton Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, has just completed the 133d year of his family’s 
service to the church. For three generations, without 
the break of a year, this service has been goingon. His 
grandfather gave forty-three years of his life to the work, 
his father fifty six years, he himself thirty-four years.’ 


A discovery of great interest to antiquarfans has just 
been made at Brigg, Lincolnshire, England. While 
excavating at the gas works in that town, the workmen 
came upon a large boat forty-eight feet long, four feet 
six inches broad, and nearly three feet deep. It was 
imbedded in the clay three feet below the surface, and 
appears to be of very ancient construction. The boat 
{s carved out of a solid nlece of oak. 


An iron tower, 984 feet high, is to be erected on the 
grounds of the coming Paris International Exhtbitton. 
The tower will be supported by four pillars, which will 
be higher than the magnificent towers of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, which have an altitude of 295 feet. 
The sf{ructure will cost $1,000 000, and will be sur- 
mounted by a powerful electriz light that will be visible, 
it is believed, as far as Dijon, which is 197 miles south- 
east of Paris. 





Over a million pounds {s still spent yearly in p!lgrim- 
ages to Mecca and Medina. Many of these Moham- 
medan pilgrims travel immense distances. Thus, nearly 
6,000 of them are from the Soudan and neighboring 
parts of Africa, 7,000 are Moors, 1,400 Persians, 16,000 
Malays and Indians, and some 25 000 Turks or Egyp- 
tlans. These are the figures for the year 1885, when 
there were no fewer than 53,010 pilgrims to these two 
famous shrines, 





In a Scotch town, where are a large Established and a 
small Free church, on opposite sides of the same street, 
the beadles of the same were comparing notes, Said 
the Free church beadle: ‘‘ D’ye ken what yon muckle, 
great ding-dong bell o’ yours aye minds me of ? It's aye 
sayin’, ‘Cauld kail bet again! cauld kail het again !’” 
The other replied: ‘‘Ay, ay, but do ye no ken what 
your wee tink-tinklin’ bell’s aye claverin’’’ ‘‘Na— 
what is’t 2?” ‘‘*C’lection ! c’lection ! c’lection !” 





In 1823 the rates of postage were, for a single letter of 
one plece of paper for any distance not exceeding 3 
miles, 6 cents ; over 30 miles and not exceeding 80 miles, 
10 cents ; over 80 and not exceeding 150 miles, 12} rents ; 
over 150 and not exceeding 400 miles, 18} cents; over 
400 miles, 25 cents. Letters composed of two pieces of 
paper were charged double tho:e rates; three pleces 
were charged triple rates, and more than three pleces 
quadruple postage. 


A story is told of a Boston doctor, though I do not 
know upon what authority. Ina crowded church the 
deacon with the contribution box made his difficult way 
up the aisle and held that receptacle for the cash of the 
charitable sugzestively before the young man. “I am 
very sorry, sir,” the doctor sald, to the infinite scandal 
and astonishment of all about him, ‘but the woman 
with a plok feather in her bonnet has taken my purse, 
and I can’t have her arrested until after service, so you'll 
have to wait,”—[Providence Journal. 
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SAVED BY KINDNESS. 


John Roach, the famous ship-bullder, 
belleves in the law of kindness in dealing 
with erring men. Out of the twenty-five 
thousand men employed by him first and 
last, there were seventy found guilty of 
criminal conduct. He saved sixty of 
them. This is his story of the way he 
reformed a ‘confirmed drunkard.” The 
man was a ‘‘ master workman.” 

‘‘He had terrible sprees, and had them 
pretty often. He would come raving into 
the shops, disgracing himself and disgust. 
ing everybody. When sober he was pent- 
tent, and I forgave him and took ‘him 
back again and again. I appealed to him 
till there seemed to be nothing else to ap- 
peal to. One morniug ‘he came in after 
one Of his sprees and said: ‘Mr. Roach, I 
want you to discharge me. You can’t 
make anything of me. I have broken my 
promise and abused your trust over and 
over, You took me up when I had noth- 
ing to do, and you learned me your trade 
and paid me good wages, and have bore 
with my faults till it ain’t human to ask 
you to bear any more., Now discharge 
me.’ 

‘**Mike,’ says I, ‘I won't discharge you, 
but I'll let you resign. I'll write your 
resignation,’ for an idea struck me. I 
went to my desk and wrote: 

“**Joun Roaca—Sir: You helped me 
when I was penniless. You gave me 
work when I was idle. You taught me 
when I was ignorant. You have always 
paid me well. You have borne with my 
{infirmities over and ‘over. But I have 
lost my self-respect, and have not enough 
regard for you or love for my wife and 
children to behave like a man, ard there. 
fore I hereby withdraw from your em- 
ployment.’ 

‘‘T gave it to him, and said, ‘I want 
you to promise me one thing—that you 
will always carry this with you, and that, 


when about to take a glass of panes. you 
will take this out, read it, sign it, and 
mall it to me before you drink.’ He 
promised solemnly that he would. He 
stayed in my employ for years, and was 
never drunk again.” 








‘‘ While practicing law a number of 
years ago,” sald Judge Tourgée, ‘‘ I had 
a pecullar will case. An old lady who 
was a slaveholder, dying, bequeathed her 
colored man, John, and her dusky maid, 
Jane, who sustained to e other the re- 
lation of husband and wffe, to the trus- 
tees of the church, to used as far as 
possible for the ‘glory of God.’ Iwas 
curlous to know what course was taken, 
and upon investigation found that, after 
meditation and prayer, the pious trustees 
sold their living legacy at auction, and 
with the proceeds sent a missionary to 
China.’’—[ Exchange. 








THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

a STOMACH AND, INTESTINES. 


“SoLD By’ "32 SHIPPING DEPOT 
DRUGGISTS <7 Never 





A predigested, 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 


nou-irritating, = assimi_ 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives, having been successful in hundreds of 
cases where other prepared fuods failed. 

FOR INV ANTS deprived of mother’s milk, 
or when weaning, it is unequaled. 

FOR INVALIDS, either in chronic or acute 
diseuses, it restores digestion and builds up the 
strength. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts , 50 cts.. 
$100. Send for circulars with testimonials of 
eminent pbysiclans, public 
many mothers. 


WELLS. RICHARDSON & co., Burlington, Vt. 





‘UPnture 


6X8 East20“siny, 


To meet the demand for Cheap 
Goods for Country Homes, by in- 
creasing the capacity of our ware- 
rooms, we have added a special line 
of LOW PRICE SUITES for BED- 
ROOMS, PARLORS, and DINING- 
ROOMS. At the same time will 
maintain our reputation for GOOD 
GOODS. We also call special at- 
tention to double cane goods for 
piazzas and sitting-rooms in Sea- 
side Houses and Country Hotels. 

First-class goods of our own ex- 
clusive designs and manufacture, 
in unique pattern and fine finish, 
at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD & (O,, 


6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


{ Needles form ) 
w, and G is - 
Uthe Machine. ) 





stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal- 
lion on Machines, 
Ours an io only Machines that can be used with 


NO RISK T TO HEALTH. 
LIGHTNESS: OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M.Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


-A book of 100 pages, 

PAP The best book for an 

advertiser to consult, be 

be experienced or other- 

RTISIN wise. lt contains liste 

of newspapers and esti- 

mates of the cost of ad- 

ertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information be requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will spose eee ye Ad vequivement, ~ canbe made to 
do so by slight changes easily arrive’ at by corre- 
“4 * One bundred and fifty-three editions 








mdence. 
a) been issue? Sent, post os to any aa 
for 2 se 7 to GEO. ROWELL & 0Oo., 
NEWSPAPER ia ERTISING ‘iC KEAU, Spruce 


Bt. (Printing House Sq.) New York. 
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[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers un y, 
Sor fifteen cents per line.) 

A Position is desired for an educated lady 
used to the care and indoxing of private libra- 
ries, making abstracts for writers, and prepar- 
ing MS. for publication. Familiar with English 
literature generally. Apply to Charles D. Kel- 
logg, 21 University Place, New York City. 

An Organist is open for an engagement, A 
town or city with a lack of instructors on the 





piano preferred, Address Box,506, New Haven 
Conn, 





institutions, and | 












The most luxurious 
of Handkerchief Perfumes. 
The name and Trade-mark 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
on every bottle assure superior 
and uniform quality. 














H. H. TAMMEN’S 


=” OCKY MOUNTAIN 


PAID® «oS UVENILE CABINET. 











price 





much rudiment- 
ary information 
can be obtained 
about minerals. 
The price iarery 
lo e adviaa 
































our ‘readers to 
send for one or 
more 
GURISTLAN aT 
WorRK, April 
15th For natu- 
ralbeauty of the 
a? mens, the 
ekill disy edin 
¢ h <poy} pe nao 
hed doh ay se 
peculiarities and 
Seautics, 2. Hi. 
-aSoerongg is not 







Our B5c. (epecial offer) Cab! net—size “ by 6% inches—is a set of 40 a ral Specimen 8, re ular! y y and oye 


tematically arra The objects consist of Gold, Stiver, Zine, Copp er, Tron ‘ 8, To pars a rar, € Chalcedony, 













spar, Quartz, C1 “3 leriand and Satin Spars, C arnelian, Se! V this Cabinet are con 
Petrified and S| *@ Woods, and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens in ration), in which the 
tained in a strong and neatly finished paste-board box, divided into 40 sect! ” ony. in which s of 
objects are etixee. A descriptive mannal is sent with each Cabinet, giving | k a nee and fact 
the different minerals and gems. You get greater returns for your money in vari ¥¢ brain for ten 
by purchasing one of these Cabinets of Rocky Mountain Mine rrals than ye ue mm ordina Face anal 
timea the cost! We give this bargain because we live in the heart of the “Rockies,” collect 0 , . 
cll enormous qnantities. Send (stamps or money order) at once. U pal hy aig —— C85 cts. 
we wi I send you this han idaeome Collection, post patd. Sert same day ei 6 lo 
H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 31 West 16th "St., ‘Denver, olo. 

The above cabinets are all that is represented, and full 

value for the money asked. 











House - 
Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper &Tin Moulds, Cutlery 


‘Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


Lewis & — 


EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Bist TEACHERS, 0 FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Yeara’: Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address ; (EO) UND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY. fr!" 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
education of young women. Buildings unsurpassed 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
for comfort and health. Twenty-fiv- acres—twelve 


in grove; lake for rowing and skating Classical |} ——————-———__- 


and general course of study ; also preparatory and 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


optional. New gymnasium, muste and art rooms, 


astronomical observatory and chemical laboratory 
or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


Full — competent teachers. Year commences | 
* By John B. Gough.. 


pt. ‘86. For circulars and admission apply to | 
Mixa ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal ; fer expenses, 
His lat and crowning life work, bein full of Ay & int 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, futi of 


to J. D. KINGSBURY, Treas., Bradford, Mass. 

In the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of “laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety | the Life nd Death of Mr. Gou h by Reve LYMAN AB- 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library 15,00) vols Large| BO 3 1600 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. #100 
poner aden "=p and Observatory lone early apoli- to 8800 4 month ——. or Bistance neo hindrance a8 ae 

cation for next Fall, For catalogues address oe Extra Terms y Freights. Write for circulars te 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa - D. WOR THINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
ant Cards in Gilt Edge, Sils 





HAVERFORD COLLECE. 
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NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, 1 ne 
A bigh 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, | Cc 


mgster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 





S parlor games, all tor 10cts, Game of Authors, l*cta, 
ier cmaieene | PP we ORY » Clintonville, Conn. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





_Vol. 33, No. 19. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A POPULAR SYMPOSIUM. 


1o the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I inclose a few notes gathered from the people in 
regard to the late strike. No raflroad official or em- 
ployee of any kind has any voice here. I submit them, 
and leave you to judge as to their interest to your 
readers : 


A man or set of men has as good a right to say who 
I shall vote for as to say who I shall work for. It ain’t 
my idea of liberty. Srone Mason. 

I spent four years of my life in an effort to perpetuate 
personal liberty. This labor movement is personal Iib- 
erty with a vengeance. FARMER. 

Down with the aristocrats! You and I are as much 
slaves as Cuffey was before the war. Suppose they do 
destroy property? Gould stole it from the people. 
Down with the aristocracy! Brick Mason. 

The Knights of Labor, so far, have shown themselves 
to be an ignorant, domineering mob. I have no pa- 
tience with them. No honest, law-abiding citizen can 
sanction their actions. FARMER. 

Workingmen have a just cause, for they do not get a 
fair share of the profits of labor. I have little faith in 
the Knights of Labor. I do not approve of their meth- 
ods. Art tration may help some; it will not prove a 
cure-all. Agitation and the naked truth will dé some 
good. BLACKSMITH. 

Labor party! Show me the man who works more 
hours than Mr. M@——. I know that I work more hours, 
and the work and care are harder on me, than when 
I came North after the war without a dollar. 

FARMER (ex-Confederate). 

Your Yankee notion of the country defended by the 
strong right arm of her people is all right and proper, 
but the experience of all Europe cannot be gainsaid. 
We need a stronger government, a government that can 
protect the people, not from foreign nations, but from 
ourselves. FARMER (Norwegian). 

We need a standing army of two hundred end fifty 
thousand men distributed over the Union. The Gov- 
ernment would then be a purchaser, to a considerable 
extent, of our products. The army would find employ 
for that many men, and lessen the competition among 
laboring men. As the public have all the bills to foot 
anyway (growing out of mobs, depression in trade, and 
judgments against muncipalities), I think it would be 
cheaper in the end, and better for the people. 

FARMER (English), 

These rich corporations must be broken up at whatever 
cost. They are a constant menace to the liberties of 
the people. The Knights of Labor will be better under- 
stood in time, and then its efforts in behalf of the white 
slaves of America will be appreciated. CLERK. 


As it is not generally known that I ever write for the 
press, I believe these persons spoke, without reserve, 
their honest convictions. A. W.G. 

Eureka, Kan., April 26, 1886. 


CREDIT TO COLUMBUS. 


1o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of April 22, reviewing ‘‘ Winsor’s 
Critical History of America,” you quote and confirm 
the author’s words, as follows : Columbus ‘‘ died in the 
belief that he had only touched the eastern limits of 
Asia ”’—he ‘‘ never thought of discovering a new world: 
and never knew tkat he had done so.” In a late meet- 
ing, held here, of the American Historical Association, 
General Wilson, in a paper on Columbus, read a letter, 
herewith sent, in which the great navigator, on the eve 
of his first voyage, speaks of his “ project for the dis- 
covery of a new world.” This should settle the ques- 
tion, for the credit of Columbus and the honor of the 
Spanish sovereigns. If he and they, as Swinton and 
other historians assert, only bad in view a Western voy- 
age to the Indies for selfish aggrandizement, they are 
not worthy of preise. C. H. A. BuLELEY. 

HowakpD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





15 East SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, 
New York, May 1, 1886. ‘ 
Dear Sir: 

Herewith I send you a copy of the Columbus letter, as 
requested in your favor of April 29. It was addressed to the 
Doge of Venice by Columbus, two days before he sailed from 
Palos in 1492, and lay perdu among the Venetian archives'for 
392 years. The original is in Spanish, from which the trans- 
lation sent was made. I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

Proressozk Buckugy, D.D. Jas. Grant Wrrson. 


Magnificent Sir; Since your Republic has not deemed it con- 
venient to accept my offers, and all the spite of my many enemies 
has been brought fn force to oppose my petition, I have thrown 
myself in the arms of God our Maker, and he, by the intercession 
of the saints, has caused the most clement Kine of Castile not to 
refuse to generous!y assist ».y project toward the discovery of a new 
world, 

And praising thereby the. good God, T obtained the placing 
under my command of men and ships,"and am about to start;on 


a voyage to that famous land, grace to which intent God has been 
pleased to bestow upon me, . 

And I thank you for all your kind acts, and beg that you will 
pray for me. 


WHAT WOULD BE DONE WITH THE WALLS? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There is always difference of idea, both in matters 
practical and abstract. To the question, ‘‘ What shall 
we believe ?” and to the other, ‘‘ What shall we do ?” 
answers greatly at variance seldom fail to come. The 
special subject now in the writer’s thought is the educa- 
tion of the freedmen. To the question, ‘‘ What shall be 
done with the schools for this people which have long 
been supported by benevolence ?” some may say, ‘‘ The 
benevolent have done this work long enough ; let them 
drop it now.” To this it may be replied : ‘‘ Granted that 
no more extensions should be made, no more school- 
houses or industrial buildings be erected, or even 
enlarged, shall not those now standing be upheld ?” In 
the shops where trades are taught by which in the 
future livelihoods may be obtained, shall the music of 
the hammers cease? In the school-rooms, where dark 
brows are bending over books, shall desks be emptied 
and left for the use of mice instead of men ? 

The rich and generous have given their thousands to 
build these institutions. In their walls are many bricks 
which enshrine the widow’s mite. Some of the walls 
have stood long. Ivies planted at their base have year 
after year climbed higher and higher, winding round 
the windows, creeping sometimes even to the eaves. 
Shall school boys and girls and their teachers watch their 
growth no more? Birds build in them now, paying for 
their sites with their songs. Shall they be left to birds 
alone ? 

What would become of all should the sustaining 
power of money cease? I do not mean of the birds! 
They, happy creatures, can live without money ; not so 
schools. Supplies have by no means been withdrawn. 
The point of pain and perplexity is that they are insuffi- 
cient, unsteady, unassured. Those who bear the respon 
sibility of the continuance of these institutions have days 
and nights of untold uncertainty and anxiety, of which 
donors do not dream. Some of the schools are, in a 
sense, private, existing mainly upon money from the 
benevolent given directly to them. Such is the well- 
known Hampton Institute, training now not only negroes. 
but Indians ; standing on historic ground, the beautiful 
waters of Hampton Roads and River round about it, 
Such is Tuskegee, its beloved disciple in Alabama. Many 
other schools for the freedmen depend upon socteties, 
most prominent of which is the American Missionary 
Association. This is at present in great need of funds. 
Hampton, Tuskegee, the American Missionary Associa- 
rion, all look for life to the constant support of their 
friends. Toil, energy, devotion, precious though they 
are, cannot alone sustain them. They have material 
wants which must be met by the aid of sordid metals. 


Spring showers are falling on the earth. How reviving 
to the institutions named would be the sight of coins of 
gold, of silver, and even of nickel and copper, falling 
upon them thick and fast as rain ! A. D. L. 








WHAT ONE CHRISTIAN UNION DOES. 
Editors Christian Union : 

I rank myself among the oldest of your subscribers, 
as a reference to your books will prove ; and [ want to 
bring you an Easter offering in the form of a recognition 
of the power and usefulness of your paper. The history 
of my one copy can doubtless be duplicated by many 
hundreds ; but it seems to me only just and right to 
offer the meed of praise and encouragement where it 
justly belongs. In my home The Christian Union has 
always been a potent power for instruction and amuse- 
ment. When my children were small, the “ Puzzle” 
corner afforded a fund of entertainment, to which they 
occasionally added their mites in the form of Biblical 
and other enigmas; later the paper became a text-book, 
in which they found valuable thoughts for life sermons. 
A young relative who, with the false pride of the 
present generation, rebelled at all religious instruction, 
was induced by an occasional marked passage in Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons to read on and on until finally the 
paper was always seized with avidity, and I trust its 
teachings, outspoken and just, have borne for him 
good fruits. After the family have ‘‘ marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested” its rich table of contents, I 
pass my paper on, for it is with me a religious duty 
to broadcast the seed of good thoughts, and no periodi- 
cal ever becomes dusty on my shelves. The Union has 
carried its thoughtful teachings to the mines and ranches 
in Colorado and Nevada, where young manhood care 
fully reared was struggling amid adverse circumstances 
How it has strengthened the moral nerve of these young 
men their letters to me attest. It has brought rare en- 
joyment to secluded women in New England homes 
It has quietly stolen into the library of a rigid Church- 
man, and loosened the bonds of Pharisatcal intellectual- 
ism, letting in the broader light of Curtoilan fellowship 
It isa source of unfailing comfort to a young minister, 





enthusiastic and hard-working, among a people who 


-- 





have no mental treasures with which to refresh him ; 
he finds in its pages fresh thoughts, good suggestions, 
and cheering promises. If one copy has and does 
accomplish all this, what will the harvest be when it fs 
multiplied by thousands? To be sure, I read my paper 
thoroughly, and send each copy where I think the soil 
most fitted for the particular thought; but it is a de- 
lightful task, and has borne so richly that I must share 
my bundle of sheaves with you who sowed the golden 
grain. * 
NEw York. 


A LIBRARY OF CURRENT THOUGHT 


I am spending an afternoon at home in enforced idle- 
ness. I open two volumes of The Christian Union, 
which have just come in from the binders. As the 
Union came week by week, I looked it through, read 
here and there, browsing among the many attractive 
articles and bits of news. But I could not read it thor- 
oughly for want of time, or because of a lack of special 
interest. So, as in the Legislature, much was “ read by 
title,” and put by for a more convenfent season. 

The consciousness of the wealth of things fn the paper 
made me bind them up. Nowlopenthem Whata 
library of current thought they are! They range 
through the whole field of modern life. I open my 
note-book—a blank-book suggested to me by the note- 
book in which James Nasmyth kept the seed thoughts, 
the flashings in of ideas. I begin to index the articles 
in a rude way. Take the articles on labor questions ; 
they are many and valuable, theoretical and practical 
schemes, items of information. By and by, when I 
wish to preach on ‘‘ Wealth asa Trust,” ‘‘ The Churches 
and the Workingmen,” “ Profit-Sharing,” ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion,” I have at hand the most recent thought and the 
most recent information. Under the head of ‘‘ Church 
Work,” I ent«r bits of information of what the churches 
are doing, ranging from the best method of conducting 
a prayer-meeting to the best way of arranging a social. 
I find a hundred instances of the endeavor to organize 
clubs for boys, girls, workingmen, workingwomen. I 
find notices of books I would like to read when [ have 
time, or when I come to them in the progress of thought 
or work. I find reports of what the ministers are 
preaching about, of topics of papers and discussions. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Children,” I enter the stories I wish 
to tell at the weekly ‘‘ Children’s Sermon.” So my 
sense of the value of the Union grows. I cannot let it 
be destroyed. I cannot clip from it, for I should not 
know where to put the clipping. I therefore bind it, 
and make of it a permanent addition to my library 

Why not alsu extend the range of its usefulness in 
these ways? I sent a list of the members of my con- 
gregation to the publisher, suggesting that he mail a 
copy of the paper to them, witb a printed notice stating 
that it was sent at my request, and urging subscription. 
I find that a number of copies are being taken. Some- 
times I read its editorials, or excerpts from its articles, 
in the Sunday service. In this way many are made 
acquainted with it, and the range of its influence ex- 
tended. Oscar C. McCuLiocn. 

PLyMovuTH CuvuRcH, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THANK YOU. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

While specially pleased with several distinctive 
features which characterize The Christian Union, I have 
been greatly gratified of late with the careful, unbiased, 
and judicious statement of matters of fact in relation to 
questions on which partisans aye in earnest antagonism ; 
as between the representatives of capital and the repre- 
sentatives of labor, and the relation of parties in the 
English Government on the Irish question. 


For more than fifty years I have been a thoughtful 
reader of the newspapers, and have had occasion often 
to discover that I had been misinformed as to the matters 
of fact by statements I had given credit to. To state 
the truth, and néthing but the truth, relative to the 
rapid current of events in which parties are in conflict 
is a very difficult achievement in journalism, and I con- 
gratulate The Christian Union on its measure of success 
in this respect. Respectfully, WiiuiaM Leg, 





AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


On the morning of May 5 a poor, broken down 
tramp entered the printing office of The Christian Unton 
and offered a pawn ticket on a pair of shoes for sale. 
He only asked the small price of fifteen cents, as he said 
he was hungry and wanted something to eat. Now, 
fifteen cents is quite a sum for a printer to have in the 
middle of the week, and one old gentleman, the ‘‘ father 
of the shop,” told him he thought he had struck the 
wrong place, and at the same time gave him a severe 
talking to for going around the way he was when he was 
well able to work. So, after talking to him awhile, and 
finding that nobody would buy the ticket, the old gentle- 
man made a motion that we each chip in so much to 
make the required sum for his breakfast, and when that 
was done we sent the boy around to the restaurant to 
pay for ft, but when they got outside the door of the 
shop there was another tramp waiting for bim also, and 
the first one, handing the other the pawn ticket, 
remarked that “‘ he could not sell the ticket,” and also 
that ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher was inside, and gave him a 
pretty tough sermon,” N.C. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Further shipments of gold, caused by the 
continued demand from France, keep the 
money market from lapsing into absolute 
deadness. Money has ruled about two 
and a half per cent. for the week ; some 
of the banks have raised their rates to three 
per cent., but this is really above the ruling 
market, and money can be borrowed for 
ninety days for two and a half per cent. 
The shipment of gold abroad for the week 
amounts to between two and three millions 
of dullars. The causes producing this de- 
mand, in addition to the extraordinary de 
mand from France, are, first, the raising of 
Bauk of England discount rate to three 
per cent.; second, increase in importations 
and a slight increase of exports of mer- 
chandise, These are purely commercial 
reasons. The other reason, which we have 
called attention to before, is the timidity 
of capital, quite a volume of which has 
been, for prudential reasons, transferred 
to the other side through the medium of 
sterling exchange. It isthis latter reason 
that really accounts for the specie exports ; 
supplemented, as a natural course, by the 
return m)vement of American securities 
from the London and Continental mar. 
kets, 

The extreme violence of the socialistic 
element in the labor agitation has dur- 
ing the past week asserted Itself, resulting 
in a cruel shedding of blood, that has 
aroused a public antagonism of sentiment 
which will go far to defeat the general 
mania for strikes. The oppressiveness of 
this new phase in the doctrine of strikes 
under the Knights of Labor dispensation, 
whereby laborers are orderedin and out 
out of their situations like sheep, without 
any will of their own, and whereby they 
are encouraged to persuade, peacefully if 
possible, but forcibly if they must, any 
other persons from laboring in their va- 
cated positions, has demonstrated its char- 
acter so completely that public authority 
has had to stop all such lawlessness as far 
as possible. The people of this country 
mean liberty to all, not to a part of the 
freemen of the land, and henceforth vio 
lence, force, oppression, will not be toler- 
ated in any way from strikers, elther by | {2 
public sentiment or by the law. The 
state of things which has led up to a dem- 
onstration of this temper in the public 
mind during the week past has had the 
effect to really impart a new confidence to 
holders of securities, and prices have been 
‘quite well maintained in the face of ex- 
cltement and incendiary work. The 
railway managers, the manufacturers in 
many cases, have stood and are standing 
firm against a dictatorial spirit among the 
msss of ignorant men, and now, finally, 
the former have secured the necessary pro- 
tection, and are running all trains on time 
out of Chicago, freight and passenger. 

To say that general business does not 
suffer from this extended movement of 
labor would not be true ; but the recuperat- 
ing power of American enterprise is so 
great that an early resumption in the 
activity of most industries and manufact- 
ures, which seems probable now, will 
soon enable all trades to resume the 
old channels and make up for the 
loss. Take one of the railways running 
out of Chicago, for instance—the Wa- 
bash Railway Company, which was 
not hampered so much or so long as the 
others, on account of its being in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by the 
United States Court ; we find that in the 
fourth week of April it earned over 
$80,000 increase as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
railways are not losing by this detention 
so much as may be supposed, for they are 
cutting down their working forces some- 

what, and thus disposing of any surplus 
hands they may have; and, finally, when 
they get to work, they have an immense 
volume of accumulated freight awaiting 
them. This was the case with the Mis 
souri Pacific Railway, which is now doing 
an unprecedented business, and which has 
gained a complete victory over the strik- 
ers; and it will probably prove the same 





with the Chicago roads. Exports are now 
fully up to last year; in the corresponding 
periods, especially during the past month, 
while imports are on the decline. 

The crop prospects for winter wheat 
are very promising, and, in fact, the 
natural conditions for very heavy crops 
never were better than now, looking at 
the climatie conditions. 

The stock market is rapidly recovering 
from the depression of last week, and 
gives indication of strong buying by in- 
side men, 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, Gecreage......-....00--0. $639, 100 
Specie, decrease..............++ 2,657,800 
Legal tenders, increase......... 1,025,800 
Deposits, decrease.......... ... 478,700 
Reserve, decrease.. ..........-- 912,325 


This leaves the bank surplus reserve 
about $11,200,000. 





United States aeesemnant 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
oun on monthly balances subject to draft at 

ght 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
1 Nassau 8t., New York, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
= ada, DENTS 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 toS per cent. Sem- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
CO,, In sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of rincipal and Interest Coupons made apd 
remitted to lender without charge. BEST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fi heen years’ ex 

Hog Ample capital. Wi ide connections. Refer 

“ The © Congregetionalist. ” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Bo To 8%o 


The American Investment C Company, 0 of Em- 
ate lowa, incorporated, with Pp cap- 
ital of #500,000. with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell Dakota, offer first ah = Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Also6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ro, secured by Mortgage loans gon sited with the 

lercantile Trust Co., N.Y. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 a cent. interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

ome Ottice, Emmetsbure, Iowa. 
EK. &, Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


—— a anus nee ee eee ee L 

SOLID & GigPER GEN | 
SE EO + 

*er annum, first mort gages on productive 
teal Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
o& National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
eS EAST AND WeEsT. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma, Wash, Ter 


y iy THE 
SECURITY 


Mutual Benefit Society. 


No 238 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sond for Cirouler. 


























_ Agents Wanted, 


put all your eggein vue basket, but 

remember that the EQUITABLE MORT 

GAGE CO, guarantees its7 per cent. Farm 

Morsgages, principal and interest. Office, 135 and 
37 Broadway, New Yor. 











DUPLICATE ss» 223 
WEDDIN e ca 4 AL iad 
PRESENTS. === 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 


Cash paid for Sil- 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 


verware, Old Gold, 

Bronz 8, &c. 
Diamonds and 

Watches equally low. 





The Best is the | Cheapest. 


_GET THE BEST. 


Injuries received i 


‘TRAVEL, ees sia yi a 


or BUSLIL_N HSS 
ALL around the ¢ LOBE 


THE 


Original Accident Company of America, Largest in the World. 
ISSUES 

ACCIDENT POLICIES, Indemnifying the Professional or Business Man for his 

Profits, the Sslurted Man fqr nis Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, with 


TRAVELE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


KS 





Principal Sum in case of death. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, costing only 25 cents a Day, $4 50 for 30 Days, in uring 
$3,000 and $15, for sale at all the lcading Ratlway Stations and the Travelers’s 
Local Ageuctes 

ALSO, A LARGE AND SOUND LIFE COMPANY, 

With larger Assets in proportion to its Liabilities than any other Successful Company. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy of 
OUR NEW LIFE POLICY. 
NO CONDITIONS OR RESTRICTIONS WHATEVER AFTER TWO YEARS, 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD- WIDE TRAVEL, 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Follow: or Special Term Insurance, 
Plainly Stated in every Policy issued. 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $12,000,000, 
ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 
Lowest Rates which Twent ty Years’ Experience will Justify, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 








RODNEY DENNIS 
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J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE (0.3 


Capital, $750,000. © Surplus, $100, 000. 
FARM MORTGAGES.  geeeebieneragioc 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK.) 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security oo fold. For sale at our New York Office. 


» See’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 
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r (FP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 7% 

2 Adtres J. B. WAT KIN — I. M. CO... Lawrence, Kansas 
Ui Or HENRY DICKINSON, Neve Vork Mana yr, 248 Rroadway 
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Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debeniures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
Northern and Southern Capitalists. 

Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


ARTLETT S FOOD 


Or Pepsinated Nutrime mt. I: scientifie +s. Contains VITAL- 

IZING and BRAIN producing mate h Pure Nutriment, and is easily 
digested. It has st rong nutritious prope rile Sar 1d ‘ notcor sthesafest, taunt 
reliable, perfected and acceptable Food ever prese " 


ABY’S DELIGHT. 














$200,000 composed of 













Mrs. G om Currier writes March 4, 1886: “I came to my daughtera i her with a 
young ea ‘whic h weighed six por nis whe mborn: hk tage gee had not g salaed aah When 
six weeks old I gave it Bartleit’s Food; the day the baby was three m« ont! s old she weighed 
fifteen pounds and tle di Stee aid he never saw a child in better condition.” 

A lady writes: “I owe my life to my Ar rvsician and B: was sick 69 
prostration; too weak to digest food, co nine d tomy Sian ni st rr the 5 an it seemed almost 
mpossible for me to live. My phy sicl ian advised me to take your Food. Y be egan to gain right 
away, and in a short time was better than I had been for ye ars, andam still enjoying good health, 





lee, 25c. and 50c. Sent by mail on receipt of pric 


GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston, 
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PuBLISHER’s DEsk. 





New York, 





HURSDAY, May 13, 1886. 








THE NEW \IFe POLICY OF THE 
TRAV. LERS, OF HARTFORD. 


This eminently successful company has 
recently evolved a new form of life policy 
that is unique 1m many respects, and the 
marked success that has already attended 
their effort to give the public a simple, 
direct, and straightforward contract, with 
the conditions made clear, definite, and 
comprehensible, has already insured a per- 
manent success for this commendable vent- 
ure. There are sbsolate'y no conditions on 
the face of the contract, except that pre- 
miums shal! be pai! : and the following most 
iiberal non-forfeiture provis‘ons look out 
for those who, for some reason or other, are 
not able to comply with the elementary re- 
quirements : 

“Incase of cefanitin payment of any premium 
after the third, thi: policy will remain in force 
for the term specified in the table of * paid-up 
term insurance’ indorsei hereon. Provided, 
however, that in case of the death of the insured 
within three years from the date of such default 
the unpaid premiums with interest shall be de- 
ducted from the amount insured; oria lieu of 
such term insurance, a paid-up pol'cy will be 
granted for the amount specified in the table of 
‘paid-up policy values’ indorred hereon, pro- 
vided th's policy is legal'y surrendered therefor 
at the Home Office within three months from 
date of lapse.”’ 








The following letter was received by Mr 
Tammen, of Denver, Col., who advertises 
his mineral cabinet on another page: 

Wasutncton University, DePaRTMENT OF } 
MUNING AND METALLURGY, St. Lovis, 
April 7, 1856. 
H. II. Tammen, Esq , Denver, Col : 

Dear §81r,—I have examined the case of 
minerals sent me, labeled *‘ Tammen’s Rocky 
Mountain Cabinet, Series One,’’ and am very 
much pleased with it. 

Such inexpensive and handy collections 
should serve a very useful purpose in lead- 
ing the public, and especially the young, to 
take interest in the study of minerals, and 
result in a more widely diffused knowledge of 
@ most useful and attractive department of 
science. I take pleasure in recommending 
the “ cabinets’’ 'o the favorable considera 
tion of the pub’ic, -nd espe:ially to those 
interested ir the cause of education. 

Very truly yours, Wr_iiam B. Porter, 

Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphiter, 

Almost a Specijic for Consumption. 

he thousands of testimonials we have received 
from su/‘térers who have been permanently cured 
by Scott’s ¥ mulsion satisfies us that it wili cure con 
sumption in its early stages, and alleviate if not 
eure in its latter steges. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


The President of 1: e Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. C> revo: mnd- Hood's Sareaparilia as a 
bui.dinz vp and st ergthening remedy. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumpiion 
Cures where other remedies fall. 25 cents. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

THe NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE COSGREGATIONATL 
CHURCHES OF THE Usitep STAT«S will hold its sixth 
triennial seseion with the Union Park Church in 
Chicago, beginning Wednesday, Oct. 13, 4, WW a M., 
and continuing probably one week he rule and 
ratio of representation of the churches may be 
found on page 2 of the Year-Book tor 1886, and the 
churches are requested to send their delegates 
accordingly 

Rev. FA A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd. Chi 
‘cago, Ill., is chairman of the local ce mmittee of 

arrangements. and all delegates are specially 
requested to send their names to him immediately 
upon appointment, and their entertainment will be 
vid for It is important that they give 
explicitiv full, first name, any title, as Rev or ' ea, 
post-office address, and the exact name of the body 
which they represent The preparation of the roii 
fn advance, as accuratel: as possible, will save valu 
able time. The various State secretaries will fur 
mish biauk credentials : and copies can be obtatnea 
from the secretary of the Council. 
Committees which are to report are named in the 


speakers Year-Book; and 
fuller statement of the programme will be made io 
due time It is confidently anticipated t»at thi- 
session will be one of special interest and impor 


ce. 
SaMvEt B, Carex, Chatrman of Frovisional Com 
Hesry A. Hazen, Secretary. 


IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of & 
delicious sparkling, and wholesome bev 

Bold by all drugglieta, or sent by mall or 


reoe'p t of 25 cents. 
5 HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS 2 


price 
Liberal wy Thes rell ous papers mention i! 
a of the few great re relto works ; the world. 








Wanted for “ The History of 
Caetetiente.” by Abbott. A 
the popular 


Srisson & 0 Punliabers, F Maine, 


WATER. 
BUFFALo, These Springs 
Ve ae are located in 
the Buffalo | 





ty, Va. 
NATURE'S REMEDY FOR 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
DYSPEPSIA, LIVER and 
KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
ASK YOUR 
FAMILY DOCTOR ABOUT IT. 


Indorsed by Medical Journals, Colleges, and 
Faculties throughout the Country. 


application to 


THE VIRGINIA 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATERCO, 


83 Barclay St., New York City. 


Ask for Buffalo Lithia Water. 


All genuine Water sealed and labeled with our 
rade-Mark. 
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Mason & Hi 
jlaee Car Co., 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


fosis G pros pec tare ab the inl 


wants. ag 


Soe cease 
of varieties, all 


s 1012 “12 PLAATS $1. 82£2,3'9 


sbyerpres, Sentes. 
Nor pat PT ; 


Tost & Roa C0 


BUFFALO LITHIA. 


Hills of Meck- | 
lenburg Coun- | 


(" Sold by Druggists, or sent by express on | 


JAMES PYLE'S 





PEARLINE 
™ BEST THING KNOWN 
| WASHING 4» BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
| INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 

| No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
| ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

| always bears the above symbol, and name of 

AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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Our Factory Endsof FPmbroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Price, 40 
cents per box. Club orders of ten boxes got one 
extra. Crazy Stitches in each package. One dozen 
soniiaue flowers and figures, only 3) cents. Send 
Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


469 Broadway,N. Y. 621 Market St., Phila. 





SPTSO°S CURES Bela 


S WHERE ALL FAI 
Cough Syrup. A good. * Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION . 











ee 






LARGELY 


EQUALED. THEY 


butter with least labor and expense 


} Gathering System. Have both Top and Bottom 


| FIRST OF LasT. NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls with dead air space. 
GOLD Medals and SEVENTEEN SILVER Medals awarded for superiority of process and product. 
Send for circulars giving facts and references snstaining these claims. 
and SKINNER’S BUTTER WORKERS, CARRIERS, PRINTS, and a full line of Creamery supplies. 


VT. FARM MACHINE (C0., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 


ers jOUULEY CREAMER 


IMITATED, 


[PROCESS WHICH NO OTHERS CAN USE. 
Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breed- 
ers than any other apparatus, because they have proved 
to make the largest qnantity and best quality of 
They surpass everything in the Cream 


BUT NOT 


HAVE A PATENTED 


Cream drawn 


Skimmers. J 
Used with or without tce, 





SIX 


DAVIS SWING CHURNS, EUREKA 








inka Ss: 

New York, are fitted up with every a 
liance for the prompt and care 
thing of nat 


pogo Se 1886, of 140 pages, containing 


EWEST, BES T and RAREST SEEDS 1 and PLA 


te Bes ENDERSON & GO, 25 &,37 Cortlandt st., 








Se ete Establishment at 
Lens a) is gen most extensive in 
2% Million 


lates, descriptions and Mlustrations 
TS, will be mailed on receipt of 








rai INK’S Paten 
Pariors, Banks, Offices, Pict 








DINGEE Curate 


The mind becomes active,the nerves and elug- 
gish circulation are stimulated, and all the old- 
time health and good feeling come back. They 
are constructed on scientific principles,impart- 
ing an exhilarating, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electric ity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they 
daily practice the same, as your own phy sician 
willinform you. 


The Celebrated Dr.W. A. Hammond, 
of tow York, formerly Surgeon-General of 
the U. Army, ‘lately lectured upon this sub- 
ject = advised all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures ~ had mae, even in 
cases Which would seem hopeless 

Tho Corsets do not differ in appearance from 
those usually worn ; we substitute our flat steel 
magnetods in place of the ordinary corset-steels. 
These Corsets are all equally charged, differing 
only in quality and design. They are elegant in 
shape and finish, made after the best French 
a, and warranted satisfac tory in every 

pect. The above applies equally as well to 
the Electric Belt for gentlemen. 


The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, @2and #3 
for the Corsets, and 3each for the Belts. We 
now make all these Corsets in dove and white 
only. They are sent out in a handsome box, 
accompanied by a silver- sented compass, by 
which the Electro Magnetic influence can 
tested. We will send either kind toany address 
wy -paid,on receipt of price, with 2cents adde d 
or packing or registration ; and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in Post- 
office Money-order, Draft, Check,or in Currency 
by Registered Letterat our risk. In ordering 
kindly mention this paper, and state exact size 
of corset usually were. Make all remittances 
sree to GEO, A, SCOTT, 842 Broapway, 

York. 

N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the En- 
gilish coat-of-arms, and the name of the Pro- 

ristors THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC AS- 





success never known a agenta Terms free. | 


in the City of New York alone are now wearing them daily. 





NEWARK, N. Y., June 1. 
Dr, Scott's Electric Corsets have en- 9 
tirely cured me of muscular rheuma- 
tism and also of a severe case of head- 
ache. MRS. L. C, SPENCER. 











The Creat ChurchLiCH 


eapest and the Best igh ttnews f for Churches sane, 


eatres, Depots, e 
it designs. $end size of room. Get circular og ee} ¥ ‘Uberai 4 t 
crag Soniene, Send site of soos, Cas aries gest Strest Ne 


They cannot and do not injure like medicine, 
There is no waiting a long time for results: electro-magnetiam acts quickly, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn their wonderful curative powers are felt. 


I suffered severel 
found no relief till 
They cured me, and I would not be wi 


* I found Dr, Scott's Ele 
ulous power 

feebled | 
scalp, 


otar Henrietta St., 
Dr. Scott—Your C« orset has cured me of rhe 
of and around the kidneys, 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 61.50, $2.00, $2.50, @8.00; Flesh Brushes, $8.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; 
Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, @8.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cents; LADIES’ BELTS, 

The Dry Coods Trade Supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remittanoes for single 
articies and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made only to Ceo. A. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. ct ote rite 










the Most Peworeu, « he Gofhect. 


Corsets,$1.00,$1.50,$2.00,$3.00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset,Price, $1.50.® Abdominal Corset,Price, $3.00. 


Probably, rever since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now exists for Dr, Seott’s Electrie Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand families 
Every Maza or Woman, weil or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belts. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “ pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not ‘ 
suffer from disease, we beg yon to at once try these remarkable curatives. 
never harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 


‘feel np tothe mark,” if you 
Always doing good, 


August 209. 
rT years, and 
c = rsets. 


Hollis Centre Me. 
from back tr f 
wore Dr. Scc tt” 8 





_MRs. H. D. manent. 


Memphis, Tennessee, Nov ember 28, 


Dr, Scott's Electric Corsets have given me mt ch re- 
lief, 
finding any benefit from other remedies. 
valuable, 


I suffered four years with breast troubie, 
They are in- 
MRs. JAS. CAMPBELL, 


De Witt, N.Y., June rr. 


T have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for 
& year, 
weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of 
the time, 


She has worn Dr, Scott's Electric Corsets two 


MBLVA }. Dog. 
—— 
Chambersburg, Pa., October 8. 
tric Ce orsets possessed mirac- 
in stimulating and invigorating my en- 
- ,and the hair brush hada mag.c effect on my 
RS, T, E., SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer, 


South “Ab ington, Mass. 


‘ 
" Dr, ScotteMy sister and I are very much p leaned with 

our Electric Corsets. 
action. 
unexcelled, 
them and can confidently recommend them. 


They have given us great satis- 
For weak stomach and nervousness they are 
I have felt uncommon well since wearing 


FLORA E. COLE, 


''Niles, Mich., January ¢, 188s, 
of acut 


* Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have cured me 
dyspepsia, from which Ihad suffered for eight yez 
5 is Electric Hait Brush cures my oe ." he every time. 





WM. H. PERAK. 
Ffisceton, Minn,, June 5 


Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case, 
I was, 
not he p mysel 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around, helping to do 
housework, etc. My friends are astonished 
thanks, etc., 4 


lao fe thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
I have worn your Corsets now for two 


ith many 
JULIA J. McFARLAND. 
Streator, Ills., Tan. 7. 


7 


r Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
Pearance, wonderful in effect and elegant in fit and 


MrS. M, J. BRIGGS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. or . 








m™m sm 
W. H. UP JOHN. 


$8.00. 


cott, 842 Broadway,New York. 


efaent OF \ Feed in your town for these anhen tam advertised and beat selling goods in the 
Apply at once. GEO. A. 


A. SOOTT,842 Broadwuy,N. ¥. 
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A NEW CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 


A board of citizens of that growing 
part of Brooklyn to the vicinity of Pros- 
pect Park have organized and facorporated 
the Berkley Collegiate Institute for Ladies, 
to be situated at 183 and 185 Lincola 
Piace. The institute grows out-of a pri- 
vate school established and carried on for 
the past two or three years by the Rev. 
Alfred C. Roe, brother of the well-known 
novelist, Mr. Roe will be principal of 
the school, but the business administration 
will be in the hands of a Board of Dtrect- 
ors, and the school will not be carried on 
for private profit. The means provided 
promise to be ample, and the school a 
valuable addition to the educational equlp- 
ment of the city. Three alms will ve 
kept constantly in view in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the scheo), the 
spirit of which will be unchanged, though 
its facilities will be greatly enlarged. 
These three are : 

1, Character building. Rellgious influ- 
ence by personal contact and as an 
atraosphere of the school. Teachers are 
selected to this end as carefully as for 
ability to impart knowledge. 

2. A solid education as outlined {n the 
course of preparation for the Harvard 
Annex, and tested by their examination 
papers. 

3. Special physical training for each 
pupil, as an essential part of her educa- 
tion. 

The present quarters consist of two 
dwelling houses, but it is the purpose cf 
the founders to secure at an early date 
grouad for a structure especially designed 
for the institution. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


In his ‘‘ Voyage autour de ma Cham- 
bre,” Da Malstre discusses the very curi- 
ous phenomenon of the independence of 
the mind and the body. He tells us how, 
na fit of absent-mindedness, he often 
drew on his stockings wrong side out, and 
had to be reminded by his invaluable 
servant Joannetti of his mistake. Many 
readers will call to mind experiences of 
their own of asimilar nature. It seems 
quite commen to put one’s watch-key to 
one’s ear to ascertain if itis going; and 
many people are in the hablt of winding 
their watches, and three minutes after, 
pausing to wonder whether they have 
done so or not. 

Who has not heard of the philosopher 
who boiled his watch while he calmly 
held the eggin his hand to note the time ! 
Or of the equally erudite man of sclence 
who, having peeled the apple, threw the 
apple itself over a cliff, and then discov- 
ered that the rind alone remained ! 

Another individual had the habit—not 
such a very uncommon one—of forgetting 
his own name at awkward moments. One 
day he presented himself at the post-cflice 
for letters, when, much to his disgust, he 
could not think of his name. He turned 
sadly homewards, racking his brains in 
the vain endeavor to discover who he was. 
Suddenly a friend accosted him: ‘‘ How 
are you, Mr. Brown ?’—‘‘ Brown, Brown, 
I have it !” cried the absent-minded one; 
and, leaving his astonished friend, he 
rushed back to the post-office to get his 
letters. 

Sometimes absence of mind produces 
very ludicrous effects, Harry Lorrequer’s 
appearance on parade in the character of 
** Othello” is well known. A somewhat 
similar occurrence in real life happened 
not long avo. A student,on leaving his 
rooms one afternoon to take a stroll in the 
fashionable street in a university town, 
suddenly remembered that his fire needed 
coals, and returned to replenish it. Un 
issuing from his lodging the second time, 
he was surprised to see people looking at 
him with an smused smile. Presently 
some ragamufiins at a street corner began 
to make audible remarks. On looking 
down, he discovered, to his horror, that 
he was serenely carrying the fire-tongs in 
place of his umbrella ! 

One day an English savant wrote two 


letters, one to a business house in London, 
the other to a friend in Paris. In stamp- 
ing them at the post office, he placed the 
penny stamp op the letter for Paris aud the 
other on the;business letter. Iemarking 
to the post-office clerk that he would {cor- 
rect the error, he changed the addresses ! It 
was not till after he had posted the letters 
that he understood why the clerk had not 
been more impressed with his brilliant 
idea.— {| Chambers’s Jonrnal. 





An epistle of a novel character passed 
through the post-cflice yesterday. The 
novelty consisted in the material upon 
which it was written, which was a gentle- 
man’s linen cuff. There was nothing 
unusual {n the contents, which were sim 
ply a dun, couched in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Please call around and pay your 
wash bill. Your Laundryman.” The 
cuff was adorned with a two cent stamp. 
—| Portland Oregonian. 


ESPECIALLY THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 


In common with other thoughtful people, 
clergymen look with interest upon any 
method of relieving suffering. But they are 
very cautious about giving tbeir names as 
witnesses to the value of any now candidate 
for favor In the healing art. They see many 
people, and hear discussions of the merits 
and demerits of everything asking attention 
The testing thus afforded secures them from 
making the mistake of hasty judgments, and 
gives to their utterances a va'ue which those 
of few others can have. When so mavy, 
therefore, cheerfully make statements like 
the following, the seeker after health has 
reason to take courage: 

Rev. Edward J. Fisher, Pastor of a Pres- 
byterian Church, Bristol, Morgan County, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘A Treatment cared meofa 
severe attack of pneumonia, and | used only 
twotnirds. The rest cured a neighbor ot 
pneumonia in its last stages.”’ 

Rev. Anthony Atwood, a widely known, 
superannuated Methodist clergyman, of the 
Philadelphia Conference, at the age ot 
eighty-four, writes: ‘‘I recommend Com 
pound Oxygen to all who suffer from throat 
diseases.”’ 

Rev. J. H. Chandler, Missionary thirty- 
eight years to Siam, representing the Baptist 
Church ‘of America, now returned, and liv- 
ing at Camden, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘ To all 
diseased, worn-down, disheartened fellow- 
sufferers, of every Jand and tongue, | beg to 
gay there is hope for you io this remedy. 
Try it; be healed and live.”’ 

Rev. A. W. Moore, Editor of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tenary,’’? Darlington, 8. C., says: “I feel 
more jife—more vigor—than I have had for 
years. | believe Compound Oxygen a blessed 
providential discovery.”’ 

Rev. Cyrus Aamiin, D.D., LL D., Presi 
dent of Middlebary Coliege, Vermont, 
writes: ‘‘I derived so much benetit from 
your Com 5 y Oxygen Treatment, last 
year, that ill ask you tosend me the sa.ce 
supply for home treatment, for which 1 
inclose the price. By my advice others have 
tried it, and never without berefit.”’ 

Rev. A. A. Johnson, AM., formerly 
Financial Agent, and now President of 
Wesleyan Come Fort Worth, Texas, wrote, 
February 21, 188% 

“ Drs. pai “& Palen: From 1878 to 
June, 1883, | was troubled more or less with 
catarrh. During those years I tried several 
remedies, but from them I received no per- 
manent relief. In the winter and spring of 
1883 I grew a great deal worse, and suffered 
greatly with sore throat, hoarseness, and 
catarrbal fever. At times T could not speak 
publicly, because of hoarseness and cvugh- 
ing. Alarmed at my condition, | sought a 
remedy, and was led to try the Compound 
Oxygen cure. it worked like magic. With- 
in two weeks my hoarseness aud rore throat 
were gone, and my genera. heaith began to 
improveatonce. Attheend of three months, 
when I had finished tve first Treatment, the 
catarrh was gone. I reyard the Cowpoand 
Oxygen Treatment as a wonderful discovery 
of science and a blessing to suffering bomau- 
ity.”’ November 2, 1885, Mr. Jonnson writes : 
‘You are at liberty to use anything I have 
written you in favor of Compound Oxygen. 
I regard it as a great remedy.” 

Rev. I. 8. Cole, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Mauitowning, Algoma, Outario, 
Canada, writes: ‘I deem it a high privi 
lege to be able to assist in any way in making 
known so wondeifui a discovery as your 
Compound Oxygen. I have found it ot 
great benefit in my own family, and know ol 
good results in the families of acquaint- 
ances.’’ 

Curiosity as to Compound Oxygen may be 
fully gratified by any one who will take the 
troubie to write a postal curd or letter of 
request to Dra. STakkey & PALEN, at 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. Ali tueir litera- 
ture, or any part of it, will be sent, postpaid, 
freely, to aby address. on applicatioa, 








Covenina, with {nterludes of wheezing aud 
sneezing, are heard in all public places. Kvery 
body onght to know the remedy ; and that is 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists at 25c., bc., 
and $1. 

G!enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25. 

Corn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 50a, 

Pike's Toothache Drops cusoin 1 Minute, Sa 





Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body by 


Hood's Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome, The blood ts purified, enriched, and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every orgao. The stomach is toned and strangth 


ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys «nd jive 

are roused and invigorated. The bratn is refreshed 

the mind made clear and ready for work. The whole 
system is bulit up and rejuvenated by tnis pecullar 
medicloe, 

‘Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me full of 
new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much 
better.” Many ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“Tl wasin bad condition with fainting spells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any 
thing, and hardly dared go out on the street alons 
for fear of having a fainting spell. Hood's Sarasa 
pariila has done me a wonderful amount of good, a 
I am now in good health again. My ap etite har 
been good ever s{uce taking the mediciue, and | car 
eatasquare meal with relish.” Mas. MoLiig Currer, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, 0. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onl) 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NATURE’S 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 





PERFECT HEALTH 


Is imposible tf the Diges 
tion is impatred, the 


Aver Inactive, o 
the Pow |. Con- 


{sti pated. 
RRANT’S 
urvuetentaee SELT- 
ZER APARIENT 
WILL CUKK CO*STIPA 
TION. SICK HEADACHE, 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 

It regulates the bowel 
and enables those of feebl 
digestion to enjry thet 
food. [t reduces Fev r 
Coola the Klood, is tovalu- 
— in Piles and I[nflam 

ory Diseases, and ia 


justl esteemed Aperien 
itk- loa o é for Children. Koonumica) 
P Rellabie. Elegant. iy 
AND should be found in ever) 
gists everywhere. 
gfectured only by 


household. Sold by drug 
TARRAART & CO., New York. 





Manu 















» PARKER'S 
ss HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Doriruf. 
It cleanses tho scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50e. and $1.00 at Drugzists. 














You may not have seen our adve) 
dsement before; if not. look 1 
the back numbers of this pape 
forthe pricvea of our goods Whe) 
you paint your house. all, excep! 
the sash and blinds, can be d pn 
with anskilled labor, and you wi 
‘ave two thirds of your paint bi! 

while you get the moat brilliar 

and lasting results There is ; 
colden mean between the old 
fashioned acid lead, nsed alone 
anu vo uew-fashtoned. ready-mixed paints 
which, while they are cheap. mav als: be called 
nasty. The good, old-fashioned materials, White 
Lead, Zine, Linseed Otl, Tarpentine, and Drier 
perfectly blended, were never before offered fo 
sv Iittle money. A single can covers 400 square 
feet, and, put on a dry, clean surface by the 
greenest hand, will make you our customer fo: 
iife. If your dealer refuses to get these goods 
order of us direct. 

Tus F as Nasu M’f'g 
Nyack, deokiand Go , New York. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess 1 
Oil has been removed. It has th, cc 
times the strength of Cocoa mixec 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Pagar, 
and is therefore far more eomomi- 
cal, costing lesa than one rent & 
cup. It 1s delictous, nourishing, 
etrengthening, eastly digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and | 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 














Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail a 


ron < 






oo HE 


Ge PING. 


A om Sram 
AW L5tablishment - . 


OFFICES: 


7 Temple Face, | Fifth Ave. cor. We 14th 8t., 


soston, U.S.A 


New Yor 


Prico List Sont Free. 








L THE WONDERFUL 


G CHAIR, 


Library, Smoking, Rectinin 
and Invalid Chair © Jombined. 
spanner 
D aiap to 
LUBURG 2 MFG @ 68: 145 N. 8th Bt PHILA. PA. 


Bt RL Low's 





ENE A LUE have been fuily & 
ar ac snd Iby thor Ssandsot houses wa Your 
pres oer ought to” have tt on enie. Ast him for it. 


PU TALRAYH Pron 29 N 


Senond Bt. Pet! ha, 


OUSEMEEPE 

aS EAN = 
pou: LO 
OLANS Lyd Grin 


EASY) ro SEAN EST ,oR OPEN 


ADE=-RELIABLE 
Conansey Grass Co.PHitapecpeHia 





WELLE A 


















CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


al 


STINGS 


8ST ASS 
Builders of the Grand Pans in remont Temple 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Ply mouthUhburch, Brook- 
lyns Muste Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13 


CHURCH ORGANS 08 


very partoftheconntry. We invite attention to A 
new stylesof Parior paeaxt atfrom $500 to 
and upwards. MM COMMIT TTEE 
ORGANISTS, and sana invited to a to u 
fora linfomation connected with ourart, BEscer 
TIVE CIROUL ARS and ppectfications pam p> 
application, Second-hand Organs forsale atlow pei 















THE VERY_BEst 
Chureh Light, 
OlL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred stv ies 
Wheeler Reflectors a4 
Kefiector C hand eliers 
for every conceivahle use angen 
free. Please state want 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 
20 Washingjon St, | 88 FE. Lake S& 
Boston, Mass, | Chicago, 











FOY, HARMON it 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn.“ 
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J. & R. LAMB,” cumin 


Tlustrated B Handbook by Mail. 
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McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells. 
Cmimxs axo Pears for C RURCHES. “ke. 


Send ms Price and aie eee 
MeSH! & C 
ieteneane this paper. hn we 





— 


MENETLY & OOMPAKY, 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schoo!s, ete ; 
Chimes and Peals’ For more t 
half acentury noted fur eu 
over all others, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


= Copper and Tin for ¢ a tiie 
J Behe t Alatme, Fats ns, ete, LL 
WARR INTE ), Catalogue sent Ra, 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 
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EAFNESStse c AUSES mand CURE, » by one 

Treated by pt ot: th. Ro Ghallese of the 

day with Soph f, “ ‘noted’ spectailate A ham 
months, and simce then hundreds of ube ~ a os 
process, A plain, simple and successful homs same 
mont, Ad ress 'T. 8. PAGE, 128 East Mth Bt. New 


CURE ft 
DECK’s Pat ne AW DR 


Restore the H 





conversation and even whispers bh 

lustrased book with testimo his, ¥ 
nials, FREE 

F, HISOOX, 863 Broadw sancaetleaitien 











ppbevsiteh the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiction,”? 
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To preserve the 
richness of color or 
delicacy of tint of 
your summer dresses, 
make suds of hot wa- 
ter and Ivory Soap, 
allow to cool until 
lukewarm, then wash 
your dresses in the 
solution. | Ordinary 
soaps contain too 
much alkali, which in 
a short time bleaches 
the color aad destroys 
its beauty. Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, 
says,‘‘The Ivory Soap 
“can not injure ~ the 
“most delicate fabric.” 


Free of charge. fall size cake vory 
will be sent toany wpe d met at ar aoe 


rrocer, if six two-cent stamps, are 
seat to Procter & Gamble,  Cinbinontl Ptonse 
G ention this paper. 


OFFICE CF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorks, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the follounng Statement of iis 
affairs on the 8ist of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
a 1885, to 3ist December, 
EINECS | $38,856,618 66 
oa 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,004 30 
Losses’ paid during the —_—_——— 


Of gee @ 
same of Pre $1,915,020 
miums 
ieee -$776,712 42 





Sw ee Comspony bas ¢ the Biaue of Kew 
other 


york Stock, City, Bank, and 


Dilton nbanteehedtebhinehcan 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, ios choabees 530,000 
Premium N and Bilis Receivable 1,508,143 58 
SEER ovschoss 6 ckndcue¥ees 228. 
oS Ee $12,740,826 46 
Six on the outstanding cer. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holdere 
thereof, or legal ves, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
The outst of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or l representatives, on and 
after Tu the of February 

which date al! interest will cease. The 























By order of the ° 
J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, LEMOYNE, 
whe H. MOORE, CHARLES H MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. RICK H. COSSITT, 
a. A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
THOS B CODDINGTON, JOAN L. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ° ¥. DE SN SMITH, 
HORACE GRA\ GEORGE 
WILLIAM MACY, WiLlaw D. MORGAN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, ARD FLOYD-JONES, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT: Aomas warhony 
D W. CORLIzs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. ® 


CARPETINGS. 


In addition to our 


in the finer qualities of Car-| 


the largest assortment of 
the Cheaper Crades of’ 
Tapestry and Body Brusse!s 
ever offered. To secure the 
choicest patterns we advise 
an early selection. 


W.&J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
SILKS. 


, Ane M’CREERY & CO, INVITE EITHER 

PERSONAL ERS MINATION OR BY SAMPLE OF 
TRE FOLLOWING SPECIALTIES, WHICH THEY 
WILL OFFER THIS WEEK. 


BLACK SILKS. 
500 PCS. GROS GRAINS “CACHMIRE FINISH” AT 


7 0 pas Re RATES, in” fap ames, TRICOTINES, 
ane $1 to $8. 


FANCY SILKS. 


) PCS. STRIPED AND CHECKED GLACES, FiG 











HEIR PRESENT VALUE. 


James sMCreery & Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
mate and (ith Street, 
ew York. 


Thoroughly Conservative, 


The Fidelity 





Purely Mutual. 


eme= IMA Life Assoctatiol, 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 


®lance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
897 88 | LOW the level premium rates, 


and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 


“tincontestable after five years. 


All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 


ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L. G, FOUSE, President. 








LOBES Bite SR ihe bonne 


EXTRAORDINARY 


R.H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





| @RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD8 
MSTABLISHMENT, 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 





of life expectation, thus afford-j; 


ATTRACTIONS Red Star Brand 


OF 


petings, we are ‘Ssddiee |W onderful We -aring 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 





TO PREVENT (MITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACT- 
URE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH" 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN-POOL, ETO., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 
CARPETS. 


PRICES THE LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED (NEW STYLES). 
300 PIECES FIRST QUALITY VELVETS. 
500 PIECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 
250 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
TO BE CLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, OFFERED IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS, 
THE MOST ELEGANT DISPLAY OF 


MATTINGS, 


IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, EVER 
SHOWN. 
1,000 PIECES JUST LANDED, OUR OWN IMPOR- 
TATION, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM 88 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES, 
SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, SILK AND MO- 
HAIR PLUSHES, &c., HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


5,000JPAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT 63.50 PER PAIR. 
10,00 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM i%gc. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 








THE STAFFORD. 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED. 


PACIFIC AVENUE, ONE BLOCK FROM OCEAN 
AND NEW IBON PIER. 


Thoroughly heated and comfortable. Convenient 
to hot baths. Open the entire year. 











L. V. NEWCOMER, Atlantic City. 


ee Loenald, 
eles a (C, 


GENUINE. LACES 


Now offering an extensive as- 
sortment of recent NOVELTIES 
IN REAL LACES by the yard, 
single pieces and in sets. 


‘WEDDING TROUSSEAUX.” 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS in 
large variety and desirable styles. 
A beautiful line of embroidered 
Gazes and Crepes for Evening 
Toilets, etc. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We will un ‘the balance of 
our PARIS IMPORTATION and 
City Made Garments at largely 
reduced prices; viz., Costumes 
for Street, Seaside, and Evening 
wear, Long Coats, Jackets, Ulsters, 
and Traveling Wraps. 


Y 
Broadovay Ka) 4 out St. 





Degraaf & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


AND 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and atall 
Prices. 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 45th St. 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 


“WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French Chin: and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10) pieces. . 812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 1) p’cs 22 0 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 tmyd $8.50; w ite 78 
Richly Decorated China Tea 4 pieces... m 2 00 
ted Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4 ; white.. 3 00 
Dinner Sets, all ae and designs... 2 00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass H Lamps, ete, 5 00 
ALSO ALL HvoUSE FU Reis ING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catal slogue and Price-List mailed free on 
and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders pocket apd p cedon car or steamer free of 
charge. mt CO _ oron receipt of P.O. M. Order 








A PLAIN BRACE, A RATCHE' 





New York. 


BRAC! 


4 DKILL BRACE, ALL IN ONE. ¢ 
DRILL Material, Style, Finish, Durability, in 
all respects this Brace is warranted to be 
the best in any market. Sent by mail, 
postage paid by us on receipt of $3.00. 
Most Hardware dealers will furnish it at 
BRACE the same price. MILLERS FALLS CO, 
No. 74 Chamber St., 











